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PREFACE 



IK preparing to compose a fiction founded on history, the writer of these 
pages thought it no necessary requisite of such a woijz that the principal 
characters appearing in it should be drawn from the historical personages of 
the period. On the contrary, he felt that some very weighty objections 
attached to this plan of composition. He knew well that it obliged a 
writer to add largely from invention to what was actually known — to fill 
in with the colouring of romantic fancy the bare outline of historic fact — 
and thus to place the novelist^s fiction in what he could not but consider most 
unfavourable contrast to the historian's truth. He was further by no means 
convinced that any story in which historical characters supplied the main 
agents, could be preserved in its fit unity of design and restrained within its 
due limits of development, without some falsification or confusion of historical 
dates — a species of poetical licence of which he felt no disposition to avail him- 
self, as it was his main anxiety to make his plot invariably arise and proceed 
out of the great events of the era exactly in the order in which they occurred. 

Influenced, therefore, by these considerations, he thought that by forming 
all his principal characters from imagination, he should be able to mould them 
as he pleased to the main necessities of the story ; to display them, without 
any impropriety, as influenced in whatever manner appeared most strikingly 
interesting by its minor incidents ; and further, to make them, on all occasions, 
without trammel or hindrance, the practical exiDonents of the spirit of the age, 
of all the various historical illustrations of the period, which the Author's 
researches among conflicting but equally important authorities had enabled 
him to gamer up, while, at the same time, the appearance of verisimilitude 
necessary to an historical romance might, he imagined, be successfully pre- 
served by the occasional introduction of the living characters of the era, in those 
portions of the plot comprising events with which they had been remarkably 
connected. 

On this plan the present work has been produced. 

To the fictitious characters alone is committed the task of representing 
the spirit of the age. The Roman emperor, Honorius, and the Gothic king, 
Alaric, mix but little personally in the business of the story — only appearing 
in such events, and acting under such circumstances, as the records of history 
strictly authorise ; but exact truth in respect to time, place, and circumstance 
is observed in every historical event introduced in the plot, from the period of 
the march of the Gothic invaders over the Alps to the close of the first barbarian 
blockade of Rome. _ 
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CHAPTER I 



GOISVINTHA 



The mountains forming the range of Alps 
which border on the north-eastern confines of 
Italy, were, in the antumn of the year 408, 
already farrowed in numerous directions by the 
tracks of the invading forces of those northern 
nations generally comprised under the appel- 
lation of G^ths. 

In some places these tracks were denoted on 
either side by fallen trees, and occasionally 
assumed, when half obliterated by the ravages 
of storms, the appearance of desolate and ir- 
regular marshes. In other places they were 
less "J^^pable. Here, the temporary path 
was entirely hidden by the incursions of a 
swollen torrent : there, it was faintly per- 
ceptible in occasional patches of soft ground, 
or partly traceable by fragments of abandoned 
armour, skeletons of horses and men, and 
remnants of the rude bridges which had 
once served for passage across a river or 
transit over a precipice. 

Amone the rocks of the topmost of the 
range of mountains immediately overhanging 
the plains of Italy, and presenting the last 
barrier to the exertions of a traveller or the 
march of an invader, there lay, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, a little lake. Bounded 
on three sides by precipices, its narrow banks 
barren alike of verdure or habitations, and 
its dark and stagnant waters br^htened but 
raWy by the presence of the lively sunlight, 
this solitary spot — at all times moumf^ — 
presented, on the autumn of the day when 
our story commences, an aspect of desolation 
at once dismal to the eye and oppressive to 
the heart 

It was near noon; but no sun appeared in 
the heaven. The dull clouds, monotonous 
hi colour and form, hid all beauty in the 
firmament, and shed heavy darkness on the 
earth. Dense, stagnant vapours clung to 
the mountain summits; from the drooping 
trees dead leaves and rotten branches sunk. 
It intervals, on the oozy soil, or whirled over 
the gloomy precipice; and a small, steady 
rain fell, slow and unintermitting, upon the 
deserts around. Standing upon the path 
which armies had once trodden, and which 



armies were still destTned to tread, and look* 
ing toWSrds the solitary lake, you heard, at 
first, no sound but the regular dripping of 
the rain-drops from rock to rock ; you saw 
no prospect but the motionless waters at 
your feet, and the dusky crags which sha- 
dowed them from above,. When, however, 
impressed by the mysterious loneliness of 
the place, tiie eye grew more penetrating 
and the ear more attentive, a cavern became 
apparent in the precipices round the lake; 
and, in the intervals of the heavy rain-drops, 
were faintly perceptible the sounds of a human 
voice. 

The mouth of the cavern was partly con- 
cealed by a large stone, on which were piled 
some masses oi rotten brushwood, as if for 
the purpose of protecting any inhabitant it 
might contain from the coldness of the 
atmosphere without. Placed at the east- 
ward boundary of the lake, this strange 
place of refuge commanded a view not only 
of the rugg^ path immediately below it, 
but of a lairge plot of level ground at a short 
distance to the west, wMch overhung a 
second and loVer range of rocks. I^om 
this spot might be seen far beneath, on 
days when the atmosphere was clear, the 
olive grounds that clothed the mountain's 
bSse, and beyond, stretching away to the 
distant hoflSbn, the plains of fated Italy, 
whose destiny of defeat and shame was now 
hastening to its dark and fearful accom- 
plishment 

The cavern, within, was low and irregular 
in form. From its rugged walls the damp 
oozed forth upon its floor of decayed moss. 
Lizards and noisome animals had tenanted 
its comfortless recesses undisturbed, until 
the period we have just described, when 
their miserable rights were infringed on for 
the first time by human intruders. 

A woman crouched near the entrance of 
the place. More within, on the driest part 
of the ground, lay a child asleep. Between 
them were scattered some withered branches 
and decayed leaves, which were arranged as 
if to form a fire. In many parts this scanty 
collection of fuel was slightly blackened*; 
but, wetted as it was by the rain, all efforts 
to light it permanently had evidently been 
fruitless. 
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The woman's head was bent forwards, and 
her face, hid in her hands, rested on her 
knees. At intervals she muttered to herself 
in a hoarse, moaning voice. A portion of her 
scanty clothing had been removed to cover 
the.ol^^L What r^naii^ed on her was com- 
poscCl,:^ui;ly of skfins- (5f Animals, partly of 
coarSe cotton cloth. ' In ' many places this 
miseraWe- dres.i ;^as r nj^^ed with blood, 
;ak(l hB¥ k)ki^, JflA:^e?n,liaJiN t)«r« upon its dis- 
" heve&ed locks the same ominous and repulsive 
stain. 

The child seemed scarcely four years of 
age, and showed on his pale, thin face all 
the peculiarities of his Gothic origin. His 
features seemed to have been once beautiful, 
both in expression and form; but a deep 
wound, extending the whole length of his 
cheek, had now deformed him for ever. He 
shivered and trembled in his sleep, and every 
now and then mechanically stretched forth his 
little arms towards the dead cold branches 
that were scattered before him. 

Suddenly a large stone became detached 
from the rock in a distant part of the cavern, 
and fell noisily to the ground. At this sound 
he woke with a scream — raised himself — 
endeavoured to advance towards the woman, 
and staggered backward against the side of 
the cava A second wound in the leg had 
wreaked that destruction on his vigour which 
the first had effected on his beauty. He was 
a cripple. 

At the instant of his awakening the woman 
had started up. She now raised him from 
the ground, and taking some herbs from her 
bosom, applied them to his wounded cheek. 
By this action her dress became discomposed : 
it was stiff at the top with coagulated blood, 
which had evidently flowed from a cut in her 
neck. 

All her attempts to compose the child 
were in vain ; he moaned and wept piteously, 
muttering at intervals his disjointed exclama- 
tions of impatience at the coldness of the 
place and the agony of his recent wounds. 
Speechless and tearless the wretched woman 
looked vacantly down on his face. There was 
little difficulty in discerning from that fixed, 
distracted gaze the nature of the tie that 
bound the mourning woman to the suffering 
boy. The expression of rigid and awful de- 
spair that lowered in her fixed, gloomy eyes, 
the livid paleness that discoloured her com- 
pressed lips, the spasms that shook her firm, 
commanding form, mutely expressing in the 
divine eloquence of human emotion that be- 
tween the solitary pair there existed the most 
intimate of earth's relationships — the con- 
nection of mother and child. 

For some time no change occurred in the 
woman's demeanour. At last, as if struck by 
some sudden suspicion, she rose, and clasping 
the child in one arm, displaced with the other 
the brushwood at the entrance of her place of 
refuge, cautiously looking forth on all that the 
mists left visible of the western landscape. 
After a short survey she drew back as if re- 



assured by the unbroken solitude of the place, 
and turning towards the lake, looked down 
upon the black waters at her feet. 

"Night has succeeded to night," she mut- 
tered gloomily, '*and has brought no succour 
to my body, and no hope to my heart ! Mile 
on mile have I journeyed, and danger is still 
behind, and loneliness for ever before. The 
shadow of death deepens over the boy ; the 
burden of anguish grows weightier than I can 
bear. For me, friends are murdered, defenders 
are distant, possessions are lost. The God of 
the Christian priests has abandoned us to 
danger and deserted us in woe. It is for me 
to end the struggle for us both. Our last 
refuge has been in this place— our sepulchre 
shall be here as well I " 

With one last look at the cold and comfort- 
less sky, she advanced to the very edge of the 
lake's precipitous bank. Already the child 
was raised in her arms, and her body bent to 
accomplish successfully the fatal spring, when 
a sound in the east — ^faint, distant, and fugi- 
tive — caught her ear. In an instant her 
eye brightened, her chest heaved, her cheek 
flushed. She exerted the last relics of her 
wasted strength to gain a prominent position 
upon a ledge of the rocks behind her, and 
waited in an agony of expectation for a re- 
petition of that magic sound. 

In a moment more she heard it again — for 
the child, stupefied with terror at the action 
that had accompanied her determination to 
plunge with him into the lake, now kept 
silence, and she could listen undisturbed. To 
unpractised ears the sound that so entranced 
her would have been scarcely audible. Even 
the experienced traveller would have thought 
it nothing more than the echo of a fallen stone 
among the rocks in the eastward distance. 
But to her it was no unimportant sound, for 
it gave the welcome signal of deliverance and 
delight. 

As the hour wore on, it came nearer and 
nearer, tossed about by the sportive echoes, 
and now clearly betraying that its origin was, 
as she had at first divined, the note of the 
Gothic trumpet. Soon the distant music ceased, 
and was succeeded by another sound, low and 
rumbling, as of an earthquake afar off or a 
rising thunderstorm, and changing, ere long, 
to a harsh confused noise, like the rustling of a 
mighty wind through whole forests of brush- 
wood. 

At this instant the woman lost aU com- 
mand over herself; her former patience and 
caution deserted her; reckless of danger, she 
placed the child upon the ledge on which 
she had been standing ; and, though trembling 
in every limb, succeeded in mounting so much 
higher on the crag as to gain a fissure near the 
top of the rock, which commanded an uninter- 
rupted view of the vast tracts of uneven ground 
leading in an easterly direction to the next 
range of precipices and ravines. 

One after another the long minutes glided 
on, and, though much was still audible, no- 
thing was yet to be seen. At length the shrill 
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sonnd of the trnmpet again rang throngh the 
dull, misty air, and the next instant the advance 
gnard of an army of Goths emerged from the 
distant woods. 

Then, after an interval, the multitudes of 
the main body thronged through every outlet 
in the trees, and spread in dusky masses over 
the desert ground that lay between the woods 
and the rod^ about the borders of the lake. 
The front ranks halted, as if to communicate 
with the crowds of the rearguard and the 
stragglers among the baggage waggons, who 
still poured forth, apparently in interminable 
hosts, from the concealment of the distant 
trees. The advanced troops, evidently with 
the intention of exandning the roads, still 
marched rapidly on, until they gained the 
foot of the ascent leading to the crags to 
which the woman still clung, and from which, 
with eager attention, she still watched their 
movements. 

Placed in a situation of the eztremest peril, 
her strength was her only preservative against 
the danger of slipping from her high and narrow 
elevation. Hitherto the moral excitement of 
expectation had given her the physical power 
necessary to maintain her position ; but just as 
the leaders of the guard arrived at the cavern, 
her over-wrought energies suddenly deserted 
her; her hands relaxed their grasp; she tot- 
tered, and would have sunk backwards to 
instant destruction, had not the skins wrapped 
about her bosom and waist become entangled 
with a point of one of the jagged rocks im- 
mediately around her. Fortunately — ^for she 
could utter no cry — ^the troops halted at this 
instant to enable their horses to gain breath. 
Two among them at once perceived her posi- 
tion and detected her nation. They mounted 
the rocks; and, while one possessed himself 
of the child, the other succeeded in rescuing 
the mother and bearing her safely to the 
ground. 

The snorting of horses, the clashing of 
weapons, the confusion of loud, rough voices, 
which now startled the native silence of the 
solitary lake, and which would have bewildered 
and overwhelmed most persons in the woman's 
exhausted condition, seemed, on the contrary, 
to reassure her feelings and reanimate her 
powers. She disengaged herself from her pre- 
server's support, and taking her child in her 
arms, advanced towards a man of gigantic 
stature, whose rich armour sufficiently an- 
nounced that his position in the army was one 
of command. 

** I am Goisvintha," said she, in a firm, calm 
voice — " sister to Hermanric. I have escaped 
from the massacre of the hostages of Aquileia 
with one child. Is my brother with the army 
of the king 9 " 

This declaration produced a marked change 
in the bystanders. The looks of indiflFerence 
or curiosity which they had at first cast on 
the fugitive, changed to the liveliest expression 
of wonder and respect. The chieftain whom 
she had addressed raised the visor of his hel- 
met so as to imoover his face, answered her 



question in the affirmative, and ordered two 
soldiers to conduct her to the temporary en- 
campment of the main army in the rear. As 
she turned to depart, an old man advanced, 
leaning on his long, heavy sword, and accosted 
her thus — 

"I am Withimer, whose daughter was left 
hostage with the Romans in Aquileia. Is she 
of the slain or of the escaped ? " 

"Her bones rot under the city walls," was 
the answer. ** The Romans made of her a feast 
for the dogs." 

No word or tear escaped the old warrior. 
He turned in the direction of Italy ; but, as 
he looked downwards towards the plains, 
his brow lowered, and his hands tightened 
mechanically round the hilt of his enormous 
weapon. 

The same gloomy question was propounded 
to Goisvintha by the two men who guided her 
to the army that had been asked by their 
aged comrade. It received the same terrible 
answer, which was borne with the same stem 
composure, and followed by the same ominous 
glance in the direction of Italy, as in the 
instance of the veteran Withimer. 

Leading the horse that carried the exhausted 
woman with the utmost care, and yet with 
wonderful rapidity, down the paths which they 
had so recently ascended, the men in a short 
space of time reached the place where the 
army had halted, and displayed to Goisvintha, 
in all the majesty of numbers and repose, the 
vast martial assemblage of the warriors of the 
North. 

No brightness gleamed from their armour ; 
no banners waved over their heads ; no music 
sounded among their ranks. Backed by the 
dreary woods, which still disgorged unceasing 
additions to the -warlike multitude already 
encamped; surrounded by the desolate crags 
which showed dim, wild, and majestic through 
the darkness of the mist; covered with the 
dusky clouds which hovered motionless over 
the barren mountain tops, and poured their 
stormy waters on the uncultivated plains — all 
that the appearance of the Goths had of sol- 
enmity in itself was in awful harmony with 
the cold and mournful aspect that the face 
of Nature had assumed. Silent — menacing — 
dark, — the army looked the fit embodiment of 
its leader's tremendous purpose^the subjuga- 
tion of Rome. 

Conducting Goisvintha quickly through the 
front files of warriors, her guides, pausing at a 
spot of ground which shelved upwards at right 
angles with the main road from the woods, 
desired her to dismount ; and pointing to the 
group that occupied the place, said, " Yonder 
is Alaric the king, and with him is Hermanric 
thy brother." 

At whatever point of view it could have 
been regarded, the assemblage of persons thus 
indicated to Goisvintha must have arrested 
inattention itself. Near a confused mass of 
weapons, scattered on the ground, reclined a 
group of warriors apparently listening to the 
low, muttered conversation of three men of 
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great age, who rose above them, seated on 
pieces of rock, and whose long white hair, 
rough skin dresses, and lean tottering forms 
appeared in strong contrast with the iron-clad 
and gigantic figures of their auditors beneath. 
Above the old men, on the highroad, was one 
of Alaric's waggons; and on the heaps of 
baggage piled against its clumsy wheels had 
been chosen the resting-place of the future 
conqueror of Borne. The top of the vehicle 
seemed absolutely teeming with a living 
burden. Perched in every available nook and 
comer were women and children of all ages, 
and weapons and live stock of all varieties. 
Now, a child — ^lively, mischievons, inquisitive — 
peered forth over the bead of a battering-ram. 
Now, a lean, hungry sheep advanced his in- 
quiring nostrils sadly to the open air, and 
displayed by the movement the head of a 
withered old woman pillowed on his woolly 
flanks. Here, appeared a young girl struggling, 
half entombed in shields. There, gasped an 
emaciated camp-follower, nearly suffocated in 
heaps of furs. The whole scene, with its 
background of great woods, drenched in a 
vapour of misty rain, with its striking con- 
trasts at one point and its solemn harmo- 
nies at another, presented a vast combination 
of objects that either startled or awed — a 
gloomy conjunction of the menacing and the 
sublime. 

Bidding Goisvintha wait near the waggon, 
one of her conductors approached and motioned 
aside a young man standing near the king. 
As the warrior rose to obey the demand, he 
displayed, with all the physical advantages of 
his race, an ease and elasticity of movement 
unusual among the men of his nation. At the 
instant when he joined the soldier who had 
accosted him, his face was partially concealed 
by an immense helmet, crowned with a boar's 
head, the mouth of which, forced open at 
death, gaped wide, as if still raging for prey. 
But the man had scarcely stated his errand, 
when he started violently, removed the grim 
appendage of war, and hastened bare-headed 
to the side of the waggon where Goisvintha 
awaited his approach. 

The instant he was beheld by the woman, 
she hastened to meet him ; placed the wounded 
child in his arms, and greeted him with these 
words : — 

" Your brother served in the armies of Rome 
when our people were at peace with the Em- 
pire. Of his household and his possessions this 
is all that the Romans have left 1 " 

She ceased, and for an instant the brother 
and sister regarded each other in touching and 
expressive silence. Though, in addition to the 
general characteristics of country, the coun- 
tenances of the two naturally bore the more 
particular evidences of community of blood, 
all resemblance between them at this instant 
— so wonderful is the power of expression over 
feature — had utterly vanished. The face and 
manner of the young man (he had numbered 
only twenty years) expressed a deep sorrow, 
manly in its stem tranquillity, sinciere in if-n 



perfect innocence of display. As he looked on 
the child, his blue eyes — bright, piercing, and 
lively — softened like a woman s ; his lips, hardly 
hidden by his short beard, closed and quivered ; 
and his chest heaved under the armour that lay 
upon its noble proportions. There was in this 
simple, speechless, tearless melancholy — this 
exquisite consideration of triumphant strength 
for suffering weakness — something almost sub- 
lime; opposed as it was to the emotions of 
malignity and despair that appeared in Gois- 
vintba's features. The ferocity that gleamed 
from her dilated, glaring eyes, the sinister 
markings that appeared round her pale and 
parted lips, the swelling of the large veins, 
drawn to their extremest point of tension on 
her lofty forehead, so distorted her coun- 
tenance, that the brother and sister, as they 
stood together, seemed in expression to have 
changed sexes for the moment. From the 
warrior came pity for the sufferer; from the 
mother, indignation for the offence. 

Arousing himself from his melancholy con- 
templation of the child, and as yet answering 
not a word to Goisvintha, Hermanric moun- 
ted the waggon, and placing the last of his 
sister's offspring in the amis of a decrepid old 
woman, who sat brooding over some bundles 
of herbs spread out upon her lap, addressed 
her thus : — 

*< These wounds are from the Romans. Re- 
vive the chUd. and you shall be rewarded from 
the spoils of Rome." 

" Ha ! ha 1 ha I " chuckled the crone ; " Her- 
manric is an illustrious warrior, and shall be 
obeyed. Hermanric is great, for his arm can 
slay; but Brunechild is greater than he, for 
her cunning can cure I ** 

As if anxious to verify this boast before the 
warrior's eyes, the old woman immediately 
began the preparation of the necessary dress- 
ings from her store of herbs ; but Hermanric 
waited not to be a witness of her skill. With 
one final look at the pale, exhausted child, he 
slowly descended from the waggon, and ap- 
proaching Goisvintha, drew her towards a 
sheltered position near the ponderous vehicle. 
Here he seated himself by her side, pre- 
pared to listen with the deepest attention 
to her recital of the scenes of terror and 
suffering through which she had so recently 
passed. 

"You," she began, "bom while our nation 
was at peace ; transported from the field of 
war to those distant provinces where tranqnil- 
lity still prevailed ; preserved throughout your 
childhood from the chances of battle ; ad- 
vanced to the army in your youth, only when 
its toils are past and its triumphs are already 
at hand — you alone have escaped the miseries 
of our people, to partake in the glory of their 
approaching revenge. 

" Hardly had a year passed since you had been 
removed &om the settlements of the Goths when 
I wedded Priulf. The race of triflers to whom 
he was then allied, spite of their Roman 
haughtiness, deferred to him in their councils, 
and confessed among their legions that he was 
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brave. I saw myself with joy the wife of a 
warrior of renown ; I believed, in my pride, 
that I was destined to be the mother of a race 
of heroes ; when suddenly there came news to 
us that the Emperor Theodosins was dead. 
Then followed anarchy among the people of the 
soU, and outrages on the liberties of their 
allies, the Goths. Ere long the call to arms 
arose among our nation. Soon our waggons of 
war were rolled across the frozen Danube ; our 
soldiers quitted the Roman camp ; our husband- 
men took their weapons from their cottage 
walls ; we that were women prepared with our 
children to follow our husbands to the field; 
and Alaric, the king, came forth as the leader 
of our hosts. 

"We marched upon the territories of the 
Greeks. But how shall I tell you of the events 
of those years of war that followed our in- 
vasion ; of the glory of our victories ; of the 
hardships of our defences ; of the miseries of 
our retreats ; of the hunger that we vanquished ; 
of the diseases that we endured ; of the shame- 
ful peace that was finally ratified, against the 
wishes of our king 1 How shall I tell of all 
this, when my thoughts are on the massacre 
from which I have just escaped — when those 
first evils, though once remembered in anguish, 
are, even now, forgotten in the superior horrors 
that ensued ! 

" The truce was made. Alaric departed 
with the remnant of his army, and encamped 
at ^mona, on the confines of that land which 
he had already invaded, and which he is now 
prepared to conquer. Between our king and 
Stilicho, the general of the Romans, passed 
many messages, for the leaders disputed on 
the terms of the peace that should be finally 
ordained. Meanwhile, as an earnest of the 
Gothic faith, bands of our warriors, and 
among them Priulf, were despatched into 
Italy to be allies once more of the legions 
of Rome, and with them they took their wives 
and their children, to be detained as hostages 
in the cities throughout the land. 

**I and my children were conducted to 
Aquileia. In a dwelling within the city we 
were lodged with our possessions. It was 
night when I took leave of Priulf, my hus- 
band, at the gates. I watched him as he 
departed with the army, and, when the dark- 
ness hid him from my eyes, I re-entered the 
town ; from which I am the only woman of 
our nation who has escaped alive." 

As she pronounced these last words, Gois- 
vintha's manner, which had hitherto been 
calm and collected, began to change: she 
paused abruptly in her narrative, her head 
sunk upon her breast, her frame quivered as 
if convulsed with violent agony. When she 
turned towards Hermanric after an interval 
of silence to address him again, the same 
malignant expression lowered over her coun- 
tenance that had appeared on it when she 
presented to him her wounded child; her 
voice became broken, hoarse, and unf eminine ; 
and pressing closely to the young man's side, 
she laid her trembling fingers on his aim, 



as if to bespeak his most undivided atten- 
tion. 

"Time grew on," she continued, "and still 
there came no tidings that the peace was 
finally secured. We, that were hostages, lived 
separate from the people of the town; for 
we felt enmity towards each other even then. 
In my captivity there was no employment 
for me but patience— no pursuit but hope. 
Alone with my children, I was wont to look 
forth over the sea towards the camp of our 
king; but day succeeded to day, and his 
warriors appeared not on the plains; nor did 
Priulf return with the legions to encamp be- 
fore the gates of the town. So I mourned 
in my loneliness; for my heart yearned to- 
wards the homes of my people ; I longed once 
more to look upon my husband's face, and 
to behold again ^ the ranks of our warriors, and 
the majesty of their battle array. 

"But already, when the great day of de- 
spair was quickly drawing near, a bitter 
outrage was preparing for me alone. The 
men who had hithe^ watched us were 
changed, and of the number of the new guards 
was one who cast on me the eyes of lust. 
Night after night he poured his entreaties into 
my unwilling ear; for, in his vanity and 
slmmelessness, he believed that I, who was 
Gothic and the wife of a Goth, might be won 
by him whose parentage was but Roman ! 
Soon from prayers he rose to threats ; and 
one night, appearing before me with smiles, 
he cried out that Stilicho, whose desire was 
to make peace with the GU)ths, had suffered, 
for his devotion to our people, the penalty of 
death; that a time of ruin was approaching 
for us all, and that he alone — whom I de- 
spised — could preserve me from the anger of 
Rome. As he ceased he approached me ; but 
I, who had been in many battle-fields, felt no 
dread at the prospect of war, and I spumed 
him with laughter from my presence. 

"Then, for a few nights more, my enemy 
approached me not again. Until one evening, 
as I sat on the terrace before the house, with 
the child that you have beheld, a helmet-crest 
suddenly fell at my feet, and a voice cried to 
me from the garden beneath : * Priulf thy hus- 
band has been slain in a quarrel by the soldiers 
of Rome ! Already the legions with whom 
he served are on their way to the town ; for 
a massacre of the hostages is ordained. Speak 
but the word, and I can save thee even yet I * 

" I looked on the crest. It was bloody, and 
it was his / For an instant my heart writhed 
within me as I thought on my warrior whom 
I had loved 1 Then, as I heard the messenger 
of death retire, cursing, from his lurking-place 
in the garden, I recollected that now my 
children had none but their mother to defend 
them, and that peril was preparing for them 
from the enemies of their race. Besides the 
little one in my arms, I had two that were 
sleeping in the house. As I looked round, 
bewildered and in despair, to see if a chance 
were left us to escape, there rang through the 
evening stillness the sound of a trumpet, and 
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the tramp of aimed men was aadible in the 
street beneath. Then, from all quarters of the 
town rose, as one sudden sound, the shrieks 
of women and the yells of men. Already, as I 
mshed towards my children's beds, the fiends 
of Rome had mounted the stairs, and waved 
in bloody triumph their reeking swords 1 I 
gained the steps ; and, as I looked up, they 
lung down at me the body of my young- 
est child. O Hermanricl Hermanricl it was 
the most beautiful and the most beloved I 
What the priests say that God should be to 
us, that, the fairest one of my offspring, was 
to me I As I saw it mutilated and dead~I, 
who but an hour before had hushed it on 
my bosom to rest I — my courage forsook me, 
and when the murderers advanced on me I 
staggered and fell. I felt the sword-point 
enter my neck ; I saw the dagger gleam over 
the child in my arms ; I heard the death-shriek 
of the last victim above ; and then my senses 
failed me, and I could listen and move no 
morel 

**Long must I have lain motionless at the 
foot of those fatal stairs; for when I awoke 
from my trance the noises in the city were 
hushed, and from her place in the firmament 
the moon shone softly into the deserted house. 
I listened, to be certain that I was alone with 
my murdered children. No sound was in the 
dwelling ; the assassins had departed, believing 
that their labour of blood was ended when I 
fell beneath their swords ; and I was able to 
crawl forth in security, and to look my last 
upon my offspring that the Romans had slain. 
The child that I held to my breast still 
breathed. I stanched with some fragments 
of my garment the wounds that he had re- 
ceived, and laying him gently by the stairs — 
in the moonlight, so t^t I might see him 
when he moved — I groped in the shadow of 
the wall for my first murdered and my last 
bom ; for that youngest and fairest one of my 
offspring whom they had slaughtered before 
my eyes ! When I touched the corpse, it 
was wef with blood ; I felt its face, and it 
was cold beneath my hands ; I raised its 
body in my arms, and its limbs already were 
rigid in death 1 Then I thought of the eldest 
child, who lay dead in the chamber above. 
But my strength was failing me fast. I had 
an infant who might yet be preserved ; and 
I knew that if morning dawned on me in the 
house, all chances of escape were lost for ever. 
So, though my heart was cold within me at 
leaving my child's corpse to the mercy of the 
Romans, I took up the dead and the wounded 
one in my arms, and went forth into the 
garden, and thence towards the seaward quar- 
ter of the town. 

"I passed through the forsaken streets. 
Sometimes I stumbled against the body of a 
child — sometimes the moonlight showed me 
the death-pale face of some woman of my 
nation whom I had loved, stretched upward 
to the sky; but I still advanced until I 
gained the wall of the town, and heard on 
the other side the waters of the river run- 



ning onward to the Port of Aquileia and the 
sea. 

*' I looked around. The gates I knew were 
gpmrded and closed. By the wall was the 
only prospect of escape ; but its top was high 
and its sides were smooth when I felt them 
with my hands. Despairing and wearied, I 
laid my burdens down where they were 
hidden by the shade, and walked forward a 
few paces, for to remain still was a torment 
that I could not endure. At a short distance 
I saw a soldier sleeping against the wall of 
a house. By his side was a ladder placed 
against the window. As I looked up I be- 
held the head of a corpse resting on its top. 
The victim must have been lately slain, for 
her blood still dripped slowly down into an 
empty wine-pot that stood within the soldier's 
reach. When I saw the ladder, hope revived 
within me. I removed it to the wall — I 
mounted, and laid my dead child on the ereat 
stones at its top— I returned, and placed my 
wounded boy by the corpse. Slowly, and 
with many efforts, I dragged the ladder up- 
wards, until from its own weight one end 
fell to the ground on the other side. As I 
had risen so I descended. In the sand of 
the river-bank I scraped a hole, and buried 
there the corpse of the infant; for I could 
carry the weight of two no longer. Then 
with my wounded child I reached some 
caverns that lay onward near the seashore. 
There throughout the next day I lay hidden — 
alone with my sufferings of body and my 
affliction of heart — until the night came on, 
when I set forth on my journey to the 
mountains ; for I knew that at ^mona, in the 
camp of the warriors of my people, lay the 
only refuge that was left to me on earth. 
Feebly and slowly, hiding by day and travel- 
ling by night, I kept on my way until I gained 
that lake among the rocks, where the guards 
of the army came forward and rescued me 
from death." 

She ceased. Throughout the latter portion 
of her narrative her demeanour bad been 
calm and sad; and as she dwelt, with the 
painful industry of grief, over each minute 
circumstance connect^ with the bereavements 
she bad sustained, her voice softened to those 
accents of quiet mournfulness, which make 
impressive the most simple words, and render 
musical the most unsteady tones. It seemed 
as if those tenderer and kinder emotions, 
which the attractions of her offspring had 
once generated in her character, had at the 
bidding of memory become revivified in her 
manner while she lingered over the recital 
of their deaths. For a brief space of time 
she looked fixedly and anxiously upon the 
countenance of Hermanric, which was half 
averted from her, and expressed a fierce and 
revengeful gloom that sat unnaturally on its 
noble lineaments. Then turning from him, 
she buried her face in her hands, and made 
no effort more to attract him to attention or 
incite him to reply. 

This solemn silence kept by the bereaved 
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woman and the brooding man had lasted but 
a few minntes, when a harsh, trembling voice 
was heard from the top of the waggon, calling 
at intervals, " Hermanric I Hermanric I ** 

At first the yonng man remained unmoved 
by those discordant and repulsive tones. 
They repeated his name, however, so often 
and so perseveringly, that he noticed them 
ere long; and rising suddenly, as if impa- 
tient of the interruption, advanced towards 
the side of the waggon from which the mys- 
terious summons appeared to come. 

As he looked up towards the vehicle the voice 
ceased, and he saw that the old woman to 
whom he had confided the child was the 
person who had called him so hurriedly but 
a few moments before. Her tottering body, 
clothed in bear-skins, was bent forwtu-d over 
a large triangular shield of polished brass, 
on which she leant her lank, shrivelled arms. 
Her head shook with a tremulous, palsied 
action ; a leer, half smile, half grimace, dis- 
tended her withered lips and lightened her 
sunken eyes. Sinister, cringing, repulsive; 
her face livid with the reflection from the 
weapon that was her support, and her figure 
scarcely human in the rugged garments that 
encompassed its gaunt proportions, she seemed 
a deformity set up by evil spirits to mock 
the majesty of the human form — an embodied 
satire on all that is most deplorable in infirmity 
and most disgusting in age. 

The instant she discerned Hermanric, she 
stretched her body out still farther over the 
shield ; and pointing to the interior of the 
^Aggon, muttered softly that one fearful and 
expressive word — dead I 

Without waiting for any further explanation, 
the young Goth mounted the vehicle, and 
gaining the old woman's side, saw stretched 
on her collection of herbs — ^beautiful in the 
sublime and melancholy stillness of death — 
the corpse of Goisvintha's last child. 

" Is Hermanric wrath ? " whined the hag, 
quailing before the steady, rebuking glance 
of the young man. **'Wlien I said that 
Bmnechild was greater than Hermanric, I 
lied. It is Hermanric that is most powerful I 
See, the dressings were placed on the wounds ; 
and, though the child has died, shall not the 
treasures that were promised me be mine? 
I have done what I could, but my cunning 
begins to desert me, for I am old— old^ld I 
I have seen my generation pass away I Aba ! 
I am old, Hermanric, I am old 1 " 

When the young warrior looked on the 
child, he saw that the hag had spoken truth, 
and that the victim had died from no fault 
of hers. Pale and serene, the countenance 
of the boy showed how tranquil had been 
his death. The dressings had been skilfully 
composed and carefully applied to his wounds, 
but suffering and privation had annihilated 
the feebleness of human resistance in their 
march towards the last dread goal, and the 
treachery of Imperial Rome had once more 
triumphed as was its wont, and triumphed 
over a child I 



As Hermanric descended with the corpse 
€k>isvintha was the first object that met his 
eyes when he alighted on the ground. The 
mother received from him the lifeless burden 
without an exclamation or a tear. That 
emanation from her former and kinder self 
which had been produced by the closing recital 
of her sufferings was henceforth, at the signal 
of her last child's death, extinguished in her 
for ever 1 

"His wounds had crippled him," said the 
young man gloomily. *'He could never have 
fought with the warriors ! Our ancestors 
slew themselves when they were no longer 
vigorous for the fight. It is better that he 
has died 1" 

"Vengeance!" gasped Goisvintha, pressing 
up closely to his side. "We will have ven- 
geance for the massacre of Aquileial When 
blood is streaming in the palaces of Rome, 
remember my murdered children, and hasten 
not to sheathe thy sword 1 " 

At this instant, as if to rouse still further 
the fierce determination that appeared already 
in the face of the young Goth, the voice of 
Alaric was heard commanding the army to 
advance. Hermanric started, and drew the 
panting woman after him to the resting- 
place of the king. There, armed at sdl 
points, and rising, by his superior stature, 
high above the throng around him, stood 
the dreaded captain of the Gothic hosts. 
His helmet was raised so as to display his 
clear blue eyes gleaming over the multitude 
around him ; he pointed with his sword in 
the direction of Italy ; and as rank by rank 
the men started to their arms, and prepared 
exultingly for the march, his lips parted 
with a smile of triumph, and ere he moved 
to accompany them he spoke thus : — 

"Warriors of the Goths, our halt is a 
short one among the mountains; but let 
not the weary repine, for the glorious resting- 
place that awaits our labours is the city 
of Rome I The curse of Odin, when in the 
infancy of our nation he retired before the 
myriads of the Empire, it is our privilege 
to fulfil! That future destruction which 
he denounced against Rome, it is ours to 
effect! Remember your hostages that the 
Romans have slain; your possessions that 
the Romans have seized; your trust that 
the Romans have betrayed I Remember 
that I, your king, have within me that 
supernatural impulse which never deceives, 
and which calls to me in a voice of en- 
couragement — ^Advance, and the Empire is 
thine I Assemble the warriors, and the City 
of the World shall be delivered to the con- 
quering Goths I Let us onward without 
delay I Our prey awaits us I Our triumph 
is near ! Our vengeance is at hand I " 

He paused ; and at that moment the 
trumpet gave signal for the march. 

" Up I up 1 " cried Hermanric, seizing 
Goisvintha by the arm, and pointing to the 
waggon which had already begun to move; 
"make ready for the journey! I will charge 
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myself with the burial of the child. Yet a 
few days and our encampment may be before 
Aquileia. Be patient, and I will avenge 
thee in the palaces of Borne I " 

The mighty mass moved. The multitude 
stretched forth over the barren ground; and 
even now the warriors in front of the army 
might be seen by those in the rear mounting 
the last range of passes that lay between 
the plains of Italy and .the Goths. 



CHAPTER II 

THE COURT 

The traveller who so far departs from the 
ordinary track of tourists in modern Italy 
as to visit the city of Ravenna, remembers 
with astonishment, as he treads its silent 
and melancholy streets, and beholds vine- 
yards and marshes spread over an extent 
of four miles between the Adriatic and the 
town, that this place, now half deserted, 
was once the most populous of Roman for- 
tresses; and that where fields and woods 
now present themselves to his eyes the 
fleets of the Empire once rode securely at 
anchor, and the merchant of Rome disem- 
barked his precious cargoes at his warehouse 
door. 

As the power of Rome declined, the 
Adriatic, by a strange fatality, began to 
desert the fortress whose defence it had 
hitherto secured Coeval with the gradual 
degeneracy of the people was the gradual 
withdrawal of the ocean from the city walls ; 
until, at the beginning of the sixth century, 
a grove of pines already appeared where the 
port of Augustus once existed. 

At the period of our story — though the 
sea had even then receded perceptibly — the 
ditches round the walls were yet filled, and 
the canals still ran through the city in 
much the same manner as they intersect 
Venice at the present time. 

On the morning that we are about to 
describe, the autumn had advanced some 
days since the events mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Although the sun was now 
high in the eastern horizon, the restless- 
ness produced by the heat emboldened a 
few idlers of Ravenna to brave the sultriness 
of the atmosphere, in the vuin hope of 
being greeted by a breeze from the Adriatic 
as they mounted the seaward ramparts of 
the town. On attaining their destined 
elevation, these sanguine citizens turned 
their faces with fruitless and despairing 
industry towards every point of the com- 
pass, but no breath of air came to reward 
their perseverance. Nothing could be more 
thoroughly suggestive of the undiminished 
universality of the heat than the view, in 
every direction, from the position they then 
occupied. The stone houses of the city 
behind them glowed v^ith a vivid brightness 
oyerpowering to the strongest eyes. The 



light curtains hung motionless over the 
lonely windows. No shadows varied the 
brilliant monotony of the walls, or softened 
the lively glitter on the waters of the foun- 
tains beneath. Not a ripple stirred the 
surface of the broad channel, that now 
replaced the ancient harbour. Not a breath 
of wind unfolded the scorching sails of the 
deserted vessels at the quay. Over the 
marshes in the distance hung a hot, quiver- 
ing mist ; and in the vineyards, near the 
town, not a leaf waved upon its slender 
stem. On the seaward side lay, vast and 
level, the prospect of the burning sand ; 
and beyond it the main ocean — waveless, 
torpid, and suffused in a flood of fierce 
brightness — stretched out to the cloudless 
horizon that closed the sunbright view. 

Within the town, in those streets where the 
tall houses cast a deep shadow on the flag- 
stones of the road, the figures of a few slaves 
might here and there be seen sleeping against 
the walls, or gossiping languidly on the faults 
of their respective lords. Sometimes an old 
beggar might be observed hunting on the 
well-stocked preserves of his own body the 
lively vermin of the South. Sometimes a 
restless child crawled from a doorstep to 
paddle in the stagnant waters of a kennel ; 
but, with the exception of these doubtful 
evidences of human Industry, the prevailing 
characteristic of the few groups of the lowest 
orders of the people which appeared in the 
streets was the most listless and utter indo- 
lence. All that gave splendour to the city at 
ether hours of the day was at this period 
hidden from the eye. The elegant courtiers 
reclined in their lofty chambers; the guards 
on duty ensconced themselves in angles of 
walls and recesses of porticoes; the graceful 
ladies slumbered on perfumed couches in 
darkened rooms; the gilded chariots were 
shut into the carriage-houses; the prancing 
horses were confined in the stables; and 
even the wares in the market-places were re- 
moved from exposure to the sun. It was clear 
that the luxurious inhabitants of Ravenna 
recognised no duties of sufficient importance, 
and no pleasures of sufficient attraction, to 
necessitate the exposure of* their susceptible 
bodies to the noontide heat. 

To give the reader some idea of the manner 
in which the indolent patricians of the Court 
loitered away their noon, and to satisfy, at 
the same time, the exigencies attaching to 
the conduct of this story, it is requisite to 
quit the lounging-places of the plebeians in 
the streets for the couches of the nobles in 
the Emperor's palace. 

Passing through the massive entrance gates, 
crossing the vast hall of the Imperial abode, 
with its statues, its marbles, and its guards 
in attendance, and thence ascending the 
noble staircase, the first object that might 
on this occasion have attracted the observer, 
when he gained the approaches to the private 
apartments, was a door at an extremity of 
the corridor, riohly carved and standing half 
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open. At this spot were grouped some fifteen 
or twenty individnals, who conversed by signs, 
and maintained in all their movements the 
most decorous and complete silence. Some- 
times one of the party stole on tiptoe to the 
door, and looked cautiously through, returning 
almost instantaneously, and expressing to his 
next neighbour, by various grimaces, his im- 
mense interest in the sight he had just beheld 
Occasionally there came from this mysterious 
chamber sounds resembling the cackling of 
poultry, varied now and then by a noise like 
the falling of a shower of small, light sub- 
stances upon a hard floor. Whenever these 
sounds were audible, the members of the 
party outside the door looked round upon 
each other and smiled — some sarcastically, 
some triumphantly. A few among these 
patient expectants grasped rolls of vellum in 
their hands; the rest held nosegays of rare 
flowers, or supported in their arms small 
statues and pictures in mosaic. Of their 
number, some were painters and poets, some 
orators and philosophers, and some statuaries 
and musicians. Among such a motley assem- 
blage of professions, remarkable in all ages of 
the world for fostering in their votaries the 
vice of irritability, it may seem strange that 
BO quiet and orderly a behaviour should exist 
as that just described. But it is to be ob- 
served that in attending at the palace, these 
men of genius made sure at least of outward 
unanimity among their ranks, by coming 
equally prepared with one accomplishment 
and equally animated by one hope: they 
waited to employ a common agent — flattery; 
to attain a common end — gain. 

The chamber thus sacred, even from the in- 
trusion of intellectual inspiration, although 
richly ornamented, was of no remarkable ex- 
tent. At other times the eye might have 
wandered with delight on the exquisite plants 
and flowers, scattered profusely over a noble 
terrace, to which a second door in the apart- 
ment conducted ; but, at the present moment, 
the employment of the occupant of the room 
was of so extraordinary a nature, that the 
most attentive observation must have missed 
all the inferior characteristics of the place, 
to settle immediately on its inhabitant alone. 

In' the midst of a large flock of poultry, 
which seemed strangely misplaced on a floor 
of marble and under a ^ded roof, stood a pale, 
thin, debilitated youth, magnificently clothed, 
and holding in his hand a silver vase filled with 
grain, which he ever and anon distributed to 
the cackling multitude at his feet. Nothing 
could be more pitiably effeminate than the 
appearance of this young man. His eyes were 
heavy and vacant, his forehead low and re- 
tiring, his cheeks sallow, and his form curved 
aa if with a premature old age. An unmeaning 
smile dilated his thin, colourless lips ; and as 
he looked down on his strange favourites, he 
occasionally whispered to them a few broken 
expressions of endearment, almost infantine in 
their simplicity. His whole soul seemed to be 
engrossed by the labour of distributing his 



grain, and he followed the different move- 
ments of the poultry with an earnestness of 
attention which seemed almost idiotic ;n its 
ridiculous intensity. If it be asked, why a 
person so contemptible as this solitary youth 
has been introduced with so much care, and 
described with so much minuteness, it must be 
answered, that, though destined to form no 
important figure in this work, he played, from 
his position, a remarkable part in the great 
drama on which it is founded — for this feeder 
of chickens was no less a person than Honorius, 
Emperor of Rome. 

It is the very imbecility of this man, at such 
a time as that we now write on, which invests 
his character wlt|i a fearful interest in the 
eye of posterity. In himself the impersonation 
of the meanest vices inherent in the vicious 
civilisation of his period, to his feebleness was 
accorded the terrible responsibility of libera- 
ting the long-prisoned storm whose elements 
we have attempted to describe in the preceding 
chapter. With just intellect enough to be 
capricious, and just determination enough to 
be mischievous, he was an instrument fitted 
for the uses of every ambitious villain who 
could succeed in gaining his ear. To flatter 
his puerile tyranny, the infatuated intriguers 
of tne Court rewarded the heroic Stilicho for 
the rescue of his country with the penalty of 
death, and defrauded Alaric of the moderate 
concessions that they had solemnly pledged 
themselves to perform. To gratify his vanity, 
he was paraded in triumph through the streets 
of Rome for a victory that others had gained. 
To pander to his arrogance, by an exhibition of 
the vilest privilege of that power which had 
been intrusted to him for good, the massacre 
of the helpless hostages, confided by Gothic 
honour to Roman treachery, was unhesitatingly 
ordained ; and, finally, to soothe the turbulence 
of his unmanly fears, the last act of his un- 
scrupulous councillors, ere the Empire fell, was 
to authorise his abandoning his people in the 
hour of peril, careless who suffered in defence- 
less Rome, while he was secure in fortified 
Ravenna. Such was the man under whom the 
mightiest of the world's structures was doomed 
to totter to its fall I Such was the figure des- 
tined to close a scene which Time and Glory 
had xmited to hallow and adorn ! Raised and 
supported by a superhuman daring, that in- 
vested the nauseous horrors of incessant blood- 
shed with a rude and appalling magnificence, 
the mistress of nations was now fated to sink 
by the most ignoble of defeats, under the most 
abject of tremblers. For this had the rough 
old kingdom shaken off its enemies by swarms 
from its vigorous arms I For this had the 
doubtful virtues of the Republic, and the peri- 
lous magnificence of the Empire, perplexed 
and astonished the world I In such a conclu- 
sion as Honorius ended the dignified barbarities 
of a Brutus, the polished splendours of an 
Augustus, the unearthly atrocities of a Nero, 
and the immortal virtues of a Trajan 1 Vainly, 
through the toiling ages, over the ruin of her 
noblest hearts, and the prostitution of her 
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grandest intellects, had Rome striven pitilessly 
onward, grasping at the shadow — Glory ; the 
fiat had now gone forth that doomed her 
to possess herself finally of the substance — 
Shame I 

When the imperial trifler had exhausted his 
store of grain, and satisfied the cravings of his 
voracious favourites, he was relieved of his silver 
vase by two attendants. The flock of poultry 
was then ushered out at one door, while the 
flock of geniuses was ushered in at the other. 

Leaving the emperor to cast his languid 
eyes over objects of art for which he had no 
admiration, and to open his unwilling ears to 
panegyrical orations for which he had no com- 
prehension, we proceed to introduce the reader 
to an apartment on the opposite side of the 
palace, in which are congregated all the beauty 
and elegance of his Court. 

Imagine a room two hundred feet long and 
proportionably broad. Its floor is mosaic, 
wrought into the loveliest patterns. Its sides 
are decorated with immense pDlars of varie- 
gated marble, the recesses formed by which 
are occupied by statues, all arranged in exqui- 
site variety of attitude, so as to appear to be 
offering to whoever approaches them the rare 
flowers which it is the duty of the attendants 
to place in their hands. The ceiling is painted 
in fresco, in patterns and colours harmonising 
with those on the mosaic floor. The cornices 
are of silver, and decorated with mottoes from 
the amatory poets of the day, the letters of 
which are formed by precious stones. In the 
middle of the room is a fountain throwing up 
streams of perfumed water, and surrounded by 
golden aviaries containing birds of all sizes 
and nations. Three large windows, placed at 
the eastern extremity of the apartment, look 
out upon the Adriatic, but are covered at this 
hour, from the outside, with silk curtains of a 
delicate green shade, which cast a soft, luxurious 
light over every object, but are so thinly woven 
and so skilfully arranged that the slightest 
breath of air which moves without finds its 
way immediately to the languid occupants 
of the Court waiting-room. The number of 
these individuals amounts to about fifty or sixty 
persons. By far the larger half of the assem- 
blage are women. Their black hair tastefully 
braided into various forms, and adorned with 
flowers or precious stones, con.trasts elegantly 
with the brilliant whiteness of the robes in 
which they are for the most part clothed. 
Some of them are occupied in listlessly watching 
the movements of the birds in the aviaries ; 
others hold a languid and whispered conversa- 
tion with such of the courtiers as happen to be 
placed near them. The men exhibit in their 
dresses a greater variety of colour, and in their 
occupations a greater fertility of resource, than 
the women. Their garments, of the lightest 
rose, violet, or yellow tints, diversify fantasti- 
cally the monotonous white robes of their 
gentle companions. Of their employments, 
the most conspicuous are playing on the lute, 
gaming with dice, teasing their lapdogs, and 
* ^suiting their parasites. Whatever their occu- 



pation, it is performed with little attentioi^ 
and less enthusiasm. Some recline on the^ 
couches with closed eyes, as if the heat made 
the labour of using their organs of vision too 
much for them ; others, in the midst of a 
conversation, suddenly leave a sentence un- 
finished, apparently incapacitated by lassitude 
from giving expression to the simplest ideas. 
Every sight in the apartment that attracts the 
eye, every sound that gains the ear, expresses 
a luxurious repose. No brilliant light mars 
the pervading softness of the atmosphere ; no 
violent colour materialises the light, ethereal 
hues of the dresses ; no sudden noises interrupt 
the fitful and plaintive notes of the lute, jar 
with the soft twittering of the birds in the 
aviaries, or drown the still, regular melody of 
the ladies' voices. All objects, animate and in- 
animate, are in harmony with each other. It 
is a scene of spiritualised indolence — ^a picture 
of dreamy beatitude in the inmost sanctuary 
of unruflSed repc^e. 

Amid this assemblage of beauty and nobility, 
the members of which were rather to be gener- 
ally noticed than particularly observed, there 
was, however, one individual who, both by the 
solitary occupation he had chosen and his acci- 
dental position in the room, was personally re- 
markable among the listless patricians around 
him. 

His couch was placed nearer the window 
than that of any other occupant of the chamber. 
Some of his indolent neighbours — especially 
those of the gentler sex — occasionally regarded 
him with mingled looks of admiration and 
curiosity ; but no one approached him, or 
attempted to engage him in conversation. A 
piece of vellum lay by his side, on which, from 
time to time, he traced a few words, and then 
resumed his reclining position, apparently ab- 
sorbed in reflection, and utterly regardless of 
all the occupants, male and female, of the im- 
perial apartment. Judging from his general 
appearance, he could scarcely be twenty-five 
years of age. The conformation of the upper 
part of his face was thoroughly intellectual— 
the forehead high, broad, and upright ; the eyes 
clear, penetrating, and thoughtful ; — but the 
lower part was, on the other hand, undeniably 
sensual The lips, full and thick, formed a 
disagreeable contrast to the delicate chiselling 
of the straight Grecian nose ; while the fleshi- 
ness of the chin, and the jovial redundancy 
of the cheeks, were, in their turn, utterly at 
variance with the character of the pale, noble 
forehead, and the expression of the quick, 
intelligent eyes. In stature he was barely of 
the middle size ; but every part of his body was 
so perfectly proportioned that he appeared, in 
any position, taller than he really was. The 
upper part of his dress, thrown open from the 
heat, partly disclosed the fine statuesque 
formation of his neck and chest. His ears, 
hands, and feet were of that smallness and 
delicacy which is held to denote the aristocracy 
of birth ; and there was in his manner that 
indescribable combination of unobtrusive dig- 
nity and unaffected elegance, which in all agef 
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and countries, and through all changes of man- 
ners and customs, has rendered the demeanour 
of its few favoured possessors the instantaneous 
interpreter of their social rank. 

While the patrician was still occupied over 
his vellum, the following conversation took 
place in whispers between two ladies placed 
near the situation he occupied. 

"TeU me, Camilla/' said the eldest and 
stateliest of the two, "who is the courtier so 
occupied in composition? I have endeavoured, 
I know not how often, to catch his eye ; but 
the man will look at nothing but his roll of 
vellum or the corners of the room." 

** What, are you so great a stranger in Italy 
as not to know himl" replied the other, a 
lively girl of small, delicate form, who fidgeted 
with persevering restlessness on her couch, 
and seemed incapable of giving an instant's 
steady attention to any of the objects around 
her. ** By all the saints, martyrs, and relics of 
my uncle the bishop 1 " 

" Hush ! You should not swear 1 *' 

"Not swear I Why, I am making a new 
collection of oaths, intended solely for ladies' 
use ! I intend to set the fashion of swearing 
by them myself 1 " 

" But answer my question, I beseech you I 
Will you never learn to talk on one subject at 
a time J" 

"Your question— ah, your question 1 It was 
about the Goths r* 

** No, no I It was about that man who is 
incessantly writing, and will look at nobody. 
He is almost as provoking as Camilla her- 
self I" 

** Don't frown so! That man, as you call 
him, is the senator Yetranio." 

The lady started. It was evident that 
Yetranio had a reputation. 

"Yesl" continued the Hvely Camilla, "that 
is the accomplished Vetranio ; but he will be 
no favourite of yours, for he sometimes swears 
—swears by the ancient gods, too, which is 
forbidden!" 

** He is handsome." 

" Handsome ! he is beautiful I Not a woman 
in Italy but is languishing for him ! " 

" I have heard that he is clever." 

"Who has not? He is the author' of some 
of the most celebrated sauces of the age. 
Cooks of all nations worship him as an oracle. 
Then he writes poetry, and composes music, 
and paints pictures I And as for philosophy — 
he talks it better than my uncle the bishop ! " 

"Is he rich?" 

**Ahl my uncle the bishop! — I must tell 
you how I helped Yetranio to make a satire 
on him! When I was staying with him at 
Rome, I used often to see a woman in a veil 
taken across the garden to his study; so, to 
perplex him, I asked him who she was. And 
he frowned and stanmiered, and said at first 
that I was disrespectful ; but he told me 
afterwards that she was an Arian whom he 
was labouring to convert. So I thought I 
should like to see how this conversion went 
on, and I hid myself behind a bookcase. 



But it is a profound secret; I tell it you in 
confidence." 

"I don't care to know it. Tell me about 
Vetranio." 

"How ill-natured you are! Oh! I shall 
never forget how we laaghed when I told 
Vetranio what I had seen. He took up his 
writing materials, and made the satire im- 
mediately. The next day all Rome heard of 
it. My uncle was speechless with rage! I 
believe he suspected me; but he gave up 
converting the Arian lady, and " 

" I ask you again — Is Vetranio rich ? " 

"Half Sicily is his. He has immense 
estates in Africa, olive - grounds in Syria, 
and corn-fields in GauL I was present at 
an entertainment he gave at his villa in 
Sicily. He fitted up one of his vessels 
from the descriptions of the furnishing of 
Cleopatra's galley, and made his slaves swim 
after us as attendant Tritons. Oh ! it was 
magnificent I " 

" I should like to know him." 

":You should see his cats! He has a 
perfect legion of them at his villa. Twelve 
slaves are employed to attend on them. He 
is mad about cats, and declares that the old 
Egyptians were right to worship them. He 
told me yesterday, that when his largest 
cat is dead he will canonise her, in spite of 
the Christians! And then he is so land to 
his slaves! They are never whipped or 
punished, except when they neglect or dis* 
figure themselves; for Vetranio will allow 
nothing that is ugly or dirty to come near 
hinL You must visit his banqueting-hall at 
Bome. It is perfection I " 

" But why is he here ? " 

"He has come to Bavenna, charged with 
some secret message from the Senate, and 
has presented a rare breed of chickens to thai 
foolish '' 

"Hush ! you may be overheard 1 " 

"Well! — to that wise emperor of ours! 
Ah! the )>alace has been so pleasant since 
he has been here ! " 

At this instant the above dialogue — from 
the frivolity of which the universally-learned 
readers of modem times will, we fear, recoil 
with contempt — was interrupted by a move- 
ment on the part of its hero which showed 
that his occupation was at an end. With 
the elaborate deliberation of a man who dis- 
dains to exhibit himself as liable to be hurried 
by any mortal affair, Vetranio slowly folded 
up the vellum he had now filled with writing, 
and depositing it in his bosom, made a sign 
to a slave who happened to be then passing 
near him with a dish of fruit. 

Having received his message, the slave 
retired to the entrance of the apartment, and 
beckoning to a man who stood outside the 
door, motioned him to approach Vetranio'f 
couch. 

This individual immediately hurried across 
the room to the window where the elegant 
Boman awaited him. Not the slightest de- 
scription of him is needed; for he belonged 
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to a class with which moderns are as well 
acquainted as ancients — a class which has 
survived all changes of nations and manners 
— a class which came in with the first rich 
man in the world, and will only go out with 
the last. In a word, he was a parasite. 

He enjoyed, however, one great superiority 
over his modem successors : in his day flat- 
tery was a profession — in ours it has sunk to a 
pursuit. 

**1 shall leave Ravenna this evening," said 
Vetranio. 

The parasite made three low bows and 
smiled ecstatically. 

"You will order my travelling equipage 
to be at the palace gates an hour before 
sunset." 

The para;>ite declared he should never for- 
get the honour of the commission, and left 
the room. 

The sprightly Camilla, who had overheard 
Yetranio's command, jumped off her couch, 
as soon as the parasite's back was turned, 
and running up to the senator, began to 
reproach him for the determination he had 
just formed. 

"Have you no compunction at leaving me 
to the dulness of this horrible palace, to 
satisfy your idle fancy for going to Rome," 
said she, pouting her pretty lip, and playing 
with a lock of the dark brown hiur that 
clustered over Vetranio's brow. 

"Has the senator Vetranio so little regard 
for his friends as to leave them to the mercy 
of the Goths?" said another lady, advancing 
with a winning smile to Camilla's side. 

"Ah, those Gk)thsl" exclaimed Vetranio, 
turning to the last speaker. " Tell me, Julia, 
is it not reported that the barbarians are 
really marchmg into Italy ? " 

"Everybody has heard of it. The emperor 
is so discomposed by the rumour, that he has 
forbidden the very name of the Goths to be 
mentioned in his presence again." 

" For my part," continued Vetranio, drawing 
Camilla towards him, and playfully tapping 
her little dimpled hand, *'I am in anxious 
expectation of the jGoths, for I have designed 
a statue of Minerva, for which I can find no 
model so fit as a woman of that troublesome 
nation. I am informed upon good authority, 
tbat their limbs are colossal, and their sense 
of propriety most obediently pliable under the 
discipline of the purse." 

"If the Goths supply you with a model 
for anything," said a courtier who had joined 
the group while Vetranio was speaking, *Mt 
will be with a representation of the burning 
of your palace at Rome, which they will 
enable you to paint in blood from the inex- 
haustible reservoir of your own wounds." 

The individual who uttered this last observa- 
tion was remarkable amone the brilliant circle 
around him by his excessive ugliness. Urged 
by his personal disadvantages, and the loss 
of all his property at the gaming-table, he 
had latterly personated a character, the accom- 
plishmenti attached to which rescued him, by 



their disagreeable originality in that frivoloui 
age, from oblivion or contempt. He was A 
Cynic philosopher. 

His remark, however, 'produced no other 
effect on his hearers' serenity than to excite 
their merriment. Vetranio laughed, Camilla 
laughed, Julia laughed. The idea of a troop 
of barbarians ever being able to bum a palace 
at Rome was too wildly ridiculous for any one's 
gravity; and as the speech was repeated in 
other parts of the room, in spite of their dul- 
ness and lassitude the whole Court laughed. 

"I know not why I should be amused at 
that man's nonsense," said Camilla, suddenly 
becoming grave at the very crisis of a most 
attractive smile, "when I am so melancholy 
at the thought of Vetranio's departure. What 
will become of me when he is gone 7 Alas ! 
who will be left in the palace to compose 
songs to my beauty and music for my lute! 
Who will paint me as Venus, and tell me 
stories about the ancient Egyptians and their 
cats? Who at the banquet will direct what 
dishes I am to choose, and what I am to reject ? 
Who ? " — and poor little Camilla stopped sud- 
denly in her enumeration of the pleasures she 
was about to lose, and seemed on the point 
of weeping as piteously as she had been laugh- 
ing rapturously but the instant before. 

Vetranio was touched— not by the compli- 
ment to his more intellectual powers, but by 
the admission of his convivial supremacy as 
a guide to the banquet, contained in the 
latter part of Camilla's remonstrance. The 
sex were then, as now, culpably deficient in 
gastronomic enthusiasm. It was, therefore, 
a perfect triumph to have made a convert 
to the science of the youngest and loveliest 
of the ladies of the Court 

"If she can gain leave of absence," said 
the gratified senator, "Camilla shall accom- 
pany me to Rome, and shall be present at 
the first celebration of my recent discovery 
of a Nightingale Sauce." 

Camilla was in ecstasies. She seized 
Vetranio's cheeks between her rosy little 
fingers, kissed him as enthusiastically as a 
child kisses a new toy, and darted gaily off 
to prepare for her departure. 

"Vetranio would be better employed," 
sneered the Cynic, "in inventing new salves 
for future wounds than new sauces for future 
nightingales I His carcase will be carved by 
Gothic swords as a feast for the worms before 
his birds are spitted with Roman skewers as ' 
a feast for his guests I Is this a time for ' 
cutting statues and concocting sauces? Fie 
on the senators who abandon themselves to 
such pursuits as Vetranio's ! " 

"I have other designs," replied the object 
of all this moral indignation, looking with 
insulting indifference on the Cynic's repul- 
sive countenance, " which, from their immense 
importance to the world, must meet with 
universal approval. The labour that I have 
just achieved forms one of a series of three 
projects which I have for some time held 
in contemplation. The first is an analysiB of 
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^e new priesthood; the second, a true per- 
otiification, both bj painting and sculpture, 
►f Venus ; the third, a discovery of what has 
»een hitherto uninvented — a nightingale sauce. 
ij the inscmtable wisdom of Fate, it has been 
o willed that the last of the objects I proposed 
o myself has been the first attained. The sauce 
s composed, and I have just concluded on this 
ellom the odo that is to introduce it at my 
able. The analysation will be my next labour, 
t will take the form of a treatise, in which, 
oaking the experience of past years the 
proundwork of prophecy for the future, I 
hall show the precise number of additional 
lissensions, controversies, and quarrels that 
vill be required to enable the new priesthood 
o be themselves the destroyers of their own 
worship. I shall ascertain by an exact com- 
mtation the year in which this destruction 
rill be consummated; and I have by me as 
he materials for my work an historical sum- 
nary of Christian schisms and disputes in 
iome for the last hundred years. As for my 
lecond design, the personification of Venus, 
t is of appalling difficulty. It demands an 
nvestigation of the women of every nation 
mder the sun ; a comparison of the relative 
excellences and peculiarities of their several 
charms ; and a combination of all that is 
^veliest hi the infinite variety of their most 
prominent attractions, under one form. To 
torward the execution of this arduous project, 
my tenants at home and my slave-merchants 
abroad have orders to send to my villa in 
Bicily all women who are bom most beautiful 
in the Empire, or can be brought most beautiful 
bx)m the nations around. I will have them 
^plajed before me, of every shade in com- 
plexion and of every peculiarity in form I At 
khe fitting period I shall commence my investi- 
^tions, undismayed by difficulty, and deter- 
mined on success. Never yet has the true 
Venus been personified ! Should I accomplish 
the task, how exquisite will be my triumph I 
My work will be the altar at which thousands 
will offer up the softest emotions of the heart. 
It will free the prisoned imagination of youth, 
&Dd freshen the fading recollections on the 
memory of age I " 

Vetranio paused. The Cynic was struck 
dumb with indignation. A solitary zealot for 
the Chnrch, who happened to be by, frowned 
at the analysation. The ladies tittered at the 
personification. The gastronomists chuckled 
at the nightingale sauce ; but for the first few 
minutes no one spoke. During this temporary 
embarrassment, Vetranio whispered a few 
words in Julia's ear; and — ^just as the Cynic 
was sufficiently recovered to retort — accom- 
panied by the lady, he quitted the room. 

Never was popularity more unalloyed than 
Vetranio's. Gifted with a disposition the 
pliability of which adapted itself to all emer- 
gencies, his generosity disarmed enemies, while 
nis affability made friends. Munificent with- 
out assumption, successful without pride, he 
obliged with grace and shone with safety. 
People enjoyed his hospitality, for they knew 



that it was disinterested; and admired his 
acquirements, for they felt that they were un- 
obtrusive. Sometimes (as in his dialogue with 
the Cynic) the whim of the moment, or the 
sting of a sarcasm, drew from him a hint at 
his station, or a display of his eccentricities; 
but, as he was always the first soon afterwards 
to lead the laugh at his own outbreak, his 
credit as a noble suffered nothing by his 
infirmity as a man. Gaily and attractively he 
moved in all grades of the society of his age, 
winning his social laurels in every rank, with- 
out making a rival to dispute their possession, 
or an enemy to detract from their value. 

On quitting the Court waiting-room, Vetra- 
nio and JuUa descended the palace stairs 
and passed into the emperor's garden. Used 
generally as an evening lounge, this place was 
now untenanted, save by the few attendants 
engaged in cultivating the fiower-beds and 
watering the smooth, shady lawns. Entering 
one of the most retired of the numerous 
summer-houses among the trees, Vetranio 
motioned his companion to take a seat, and 
then abruptly addressed her in the following 
words : — 

'* 1 have heard that you are about to depart 
for Rome — is it true ? " 

He asked this question in a low voice, and 
with a manner in its earnestness strangely at 
variance with the volatile gaiety which had 
characterised him, but a few moments before, 
among the nobles of the Court. As Julia an- 
swered him in the affirmative, his countenance 
expressed a lively satisfaction ; and seating 
himself by her side, he continued the conversa- 
tion thus : — 

** If I thought that you intended to stay for 
any length of time in the city, I should venture 
upon a fresh extortion from your friendship 
by asking you to lend me your little villa at 
Aricia ! " 

'•You shall take with you to Rome an order 
on my steward to place everything there at 
your entire disposal.'* 

" My generous Julia I You are of the gifted 
few who really know how to confer a favour I 
Another woman would have asked me why I 
wanted the villa — ^you give it unreservedly. So 
delicate an unwillingness to intrude on a 
secret reminds me that the secret should now 
be yours I " 

To explain the easy confidence that existed 
between Vetranio and Julia, it is necessary to 
inform the reader that the lady — although still 
attractive in appearance — was of an age to 
muse on her past, rather than to meditate on 
her future conquests. She had known her 
eccentric companion from his boyhood, had 
been once fiattered in his verses, and was 
sensible enough — now that her charms were 
on the wane — to be as content with the friend- 
ship of the senator as she had formerly been 
enraptured with the adoration of the youth. 

"You are too penetrating," resumed Vetra- 
nio, after a short pause, **not to have already 
suspected that I only require your villa to 
assist me in the concealment of an intrigue. 
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So peculiar is my adventure in its different 
circumstances, that to make use of my palace 
as the scene of its development would be to 
risk a discovery which might produce the 
immediate subversion of all my designs. But 
I fear the length of my confession will exceed 
the duration of your patience I " 

"You have aroused my curiosity. I could 
listen to you for ever ! " 

"A short time before I took my departure 
from Rome for this place/' continued Yetranio, 
*'I encountered an adventure of the most 
extraordinary nature, which has haunted me 
with the most extraordinary perseverance, and 
which will have, I feel assured, the most extra- 
ordinary results. I was sitting one evening in 
the garden of my palace on the Pincian Mount, 
occupied in trying a new composition on my 
lute. In one of the pauses of the melody, 
which was tender and plaintive, I heard sounds 
that resembled the sobbing of some one in 
distress among the trees behind me. I looked 
cautiously round, and discerned, half-hidden 
by the verdure, the figure of a young girl, who 
appeared to be listening to the music with 
the most entranced attention. Flattered by 
such a testimony to my skill, and anxious to 
gain a nearer view of my mysterious visitant, 
I advanced towards her hiding-place, forget- 
ting in my haste to continue playing on the 
lute. The instant the music ceased, she dis- 
cerned me and disappeared. Determined to 
behold her, I again struck the chords, and in 
a few minutes I saw her white robe once more 
amon^ the trees. I redoubled my efforts. 1 
played with the utmost expression the most 
pathetic parts of the melody. As if under 
the influence of a charm, she began to advance 
towards me, now hesitating, now moving back 
a few steps, now approaching, half -reluctantly, 
half willingly, until, utterly vanquished by the 
long trembliiig close of the last cadence of 
the air, she ran suddenly up to me, and falling 
at my feet, raised her hands as if to implore 
my pardon." 

'* Truly this was no common tribute to your 
skill ! Did she speak to you ? ** 

"She uttered not a word," continued Vet- 
ranio. "Her large soft eyes, bright with 
tears, looked piteously up in my face; her 
delicate lips trembled, as if she wished to 
speak, but dared not ; her smooth 'round arms 
were the very perfection of beauty. Child as 
she seemed in years and emotions, she looked 
a woman in loveliness and form. For the 
moment I was too much astonished by the 
suddenness of her supplicating action to move 
or speak. As soon as I recovered myself I 
attempted to fondle and console her, but 
she shrunk from my embrace, and seemed 
inclined to escape from me again ; until I 
touched once more the strings of the lute, and 
then she uttered a subdued exclamation of 
delight, nestled close up to me, and looked 
into my face with such a strange expression 
of mingled adoration and rapture, that I de- 
clare to you, Julia, I felt as bashful before her 

> a boy." 



" You bashful I The Senator Vetranio basl 
f ul ! " exclaimed Julia, looking up with I 
expression of the most unfeigned incredult; 
and astonishment. 

" The lute," pursued Vetranio gravely, with 
out heeding the interruption, "was my so\ 
means of procuring any conmiunication wit) 
her. If I ceased playing, we were as strait 
gers; if I resumed, we were as friends. S« 
subduing the notes of the instrument, whil 
she spoke to me in a soft tremulous mvsica 
voice, I still continued to play. By this plai 
I discovered at our first interview that sb 
was the daughter of one Numerian, that sb 
was on the point of completing her fourteenti 
year, and that she was called Antonina. 
had only succeeded in gaining this mere out 
line of her story, when, as if struck by son 
sudden apprehension, she tore herself from m 
with a look of the utmost terror, and entreat 
ing me not to follow her if I ever desired tl 
see her again, she disappeared rapidly amonfl 
the trees." ' ] 

** More and more wonderful I And, in yom i 
new character of a bashful man, you doubtless I 
obeyed her injunctions t " I 

"I did," replied the senator; "but the 
next evening I revisited the garden grove,! 
and, as soon as I struck the chords, as if by I 
magic, she again approached. At this secood 
interview I learned the reason of her mys-' 
terious appearances and departures. Heij 
father, she told me, was one of a new sect, ' 
who imagine — ^with what reason it is impos-l 
sible to comprehend — ^that they recommend 
themselves to their Deity by making theii 
lives one perpetual round of bodily suffering 
and mental anguish. Not content with dis- 
torting all his own feelings and faculties, this 
tyrant perpetrated his insane austerities upon 
the poor child as weU. He forbade her to 
enter a theatre, to look on sculpture, to read 
poetry, to listen to music. He made her learn 
long prayers, and attend to interminable ser- 
mons. He sdlowed her no companions of her 
own age — not even girls like hersell The only 
recreation that she could obtain was the per- 
mission — granted with much reluctance and 
many rebukes — to cultivate a little garden 
which belonged to the house they lived in, 
and joined at one point the groves round mv 
palace. There, while she was engaged over 
her flowers, she first heard the sound of my 
lute. For many months before I had dis- 
covered her, she had been in the habit of 
climbing the enclosure that bounded her garden, 
and hiding herself among the trees to listen to 
the music, whenever her father's concerns took 
him abroad. She had been discovered in this 
occupation by an old man appointed to watch 
her in his master's absence. The attendant, 
however, on hearing her confession, not only 
promised to keep her secret, but permitted her 
to continue her visits to my grove whenever I 
chanced to be playing there on the lute. Now 
the most mysterious part of this matter is, that 
the girl seemed — in spite of his severity towards 
her — ^to have a great affection for her suily 
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parent ; for, when I offered to deliver her from 
nis cnstodv, she declared that nothing conld 
induce her to desert him — not even the attrac- 
tion of living among fine pictures and hearing 
beantiful music every hour in the day. But I 
see I weary you ; and, indeed, it is evident from 
the length of the shadows that the hour of 
my departure is at hand. Let me then pass 
from my introductory interviews with Anto- 
nina, to the consequences that had resulted 
from them when I set forth on my journey to 
Ravenna." 

"I think I can imagine the consequences 
already I " said Julia, smiling maliciously. 

"Begin then," retorted Vetranio, "by ima- 
gining that the strangeness of this girl's situa- 
tion, and the originality of her ideas, invested 
her with an attraction for me, which the 
charms of her person and age contributed 
immensely to heighten. She delighted my 
faculties as a poet, as much as she fired my 
feelings as a man; and I determined to lure 
her &om the tyrannical protection of her 
father by the employment of every artifice 
that my ingenuity could suggest. I began by 
teaching her to exercise for herself the talent 
which had so attracted her in another. By 
the familiarity engendered on both sides by 
such an occupation, I hoped to gain as much 
in affection ^om her as she acquired in skill 
from me ; but, to my astonishment, I still found 
her as indifferent towards the master, and as 
tender towards the music, as she had appeared 
at our first interview. If she had repelled 
my advances, if they had overwhelmed her 
with confusion, I could have adapted myself to 
her humour, I should have felt the encourage- 
ment of hope; but the coldness, the careless- 
ness, the unnatural, incomprehensible ease with 
which she received even my caresses, utterly 
disconcerted me. It seemed as if she could 
only regard me as a moving statue^ as a mere 
impersonation, immaterial as the science I was 
teaching her. If I spoke, she hardly looked 
on me ; if I moved, she scarcely noticed the 
action. I could not consider it dislike; she 
seemed too gentle to nourish such a feeling for 
any creature on earth. I could not believe it 
coldness ; she was all life, all agitation, if she 
heard only a few notes of music. When she 
touched the chords of the instrument, her 
whole frame trembled. Her eyes, mild, serious, 
and thoughtful when she looked on me, now 
brightened with delight, now softened with 
tears, when she listened to the lute. As day 
by day her skill in musio increased, so her 
manner towards me grew more inexplicably 
indifferent. At length, weary of the constant 
disappointments that I experienced, and deter- 
mined to make a last effort to touch her heart 
by awakening her gratitude, I presented her 
with the very lute which she had at first heard, 
and on which she had now learned to play. 
Never have I seen any human being so rap- 
turously delighted as this incomprehensible 
girl when she received the instrument from 
my hands. She alternately wept and laughed 
over it, she kissed it, fondled i^ spoke to it, as 



if it had been a living thing. But wheii I 
approached to suppress the expressions* of 
thankfulness that she poured on me for the 
gift, she suddenly hid the lute in her robe, as 
^afraid that I should deprive her of it, and 
hurried rapidly from my sight. The next day 
I waited for her at our accustomed meeting- 
place, but she never appeared. I sent a slave 
disguised to her father's house, but she would 
hold no communication with hinu It was 
evident that, now she had gained her end, she 
cared no more to behold me. In my first 
moments of irritation, I determined to make 
her feel my power, if she despised my kindness ; 
but reflection convinced me, from my acquaint- 
ance with her character, that in such a matter 
force was impolitic, that I should risk my 
popularity in Rome, and engage myself in an 
unworthy quarrel to no purpose. Dissatisfied 
with myself, and disappointed in the girl, I 
obeyed the first dictates of my impatience, and 
seizing the opportunity afforded by my duties 
in the senate of escaping from the scene of 
my defeated hopes, I departed angrily for 
Baranna. 

" Departed for Ravenna I " cried Julia, 
laughing outright. "Oh, what a conclusion 
to the adventure ! I confess it, Vetranio, 
such consequences as these are beyond all 
imagination 1 " 

"You laugh, Julia," returned the senator, 
a little piqued; "but hear me to the end, 
and you will find that I have not yet re- 
signed myself to defeat. For the few days 
that I have remained here, Antonina's image 
has incessantly troubled my thoughts. I per- 
ceive that my inclination, as well as my 
reputation, is concerned in subduing her un- 
grateful aversion. I suspect that my anxiety 
to gain her will, if unremoved, so far in- 
fluence my character, that from Vetranio the 
Serene, I shall be changed into Vetranio the 
Sardonic. Pride, honour, curiosity, and love 
all urge me to her conquest. To prepare for 
my banquet is an excuse to the Court for my 
sudden departure from this place; the real 
object of my journey is Antonina alone." 

*'Ah, now I recognise my friend again in 
his own character," remarked the lady ap- 
provingly. 

*'You will ask me how I purpose to ob- 
tain another interview with her?" continued 
Vetranio. "I answer, that the girl's atten- 
dant has voluntarily offered himself as an 
instrument for the prosecution of my plans. 
The very day before I departed from Rome, 
he suddenly presented himself to me in my 
garden, and proposed to introduce me into 
Numerian's house — having first demanded, 
with the air more of an equal than an in- 
ferior, whether the report that I was still a 
secret adherent of the old religion, of the 
worship of the gods, was true. Suspicious 
of the fellow's motives (for he abjured all 
recompense as the reward of his treachery), 
and irritated by the girl's recent ingratitude, 
I treated his offer with contempt. Now, 
however, that my dissatisfaction is calmed 
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and my anxiety aroused, I am determined, 
at fill hazards, to trust myself to this man, 
be his motives for aiding me what they 
may. If my efforts at my expected inter- 
view — and I will not spare them — are re- 
warded with success, it will be necessary to 
obtain some refuge for Antonina that will 
neither be suspected nor searched. For such 
a hiding-place, nothing can be more admi- 
rably adapted than your Arician villa. Do 
you — now that you know for what use it is 
intended — repent of your generous disposal 
of it in aid of my design t " 

" I am delighted to have had it to bestow 
on you," replied the liberal Julia, pressing 
Vetranio's hand. "Your adventure is indeed 
uncommon — I bum with impatience to hear 
how it win end. Whatever happens, you 
may depend on my secrecy and count on 
my assistance. But see, the sun is already 
verging towards the west ; and yonder comes 
one of your slaves to inform you, I doubt 
not, that your equipage is prepared. Return 
with me to the palace, and I will supply 
you with the letter necessary to introduce 
you as master to my country abode." 

The worthy citizens of Ravenna assembled 
in the square before the palace to behold 
the senator's departure, had entirely exhausted 
such innocent materials for amusement as 
consisted in staring at the guards, catching 
the clouds of gnats that hovered about their 
ears, and quarrelling with each other ; and 
were now reduced to a state of very noisy 
and unanimous impatience, when their dis- 
content was suddenly and most effectually 
appeased by the appearance of the travelling 
equipage vdth Vetranio and Camilla outside 
the palace gates. 

Uproarious shouts greeted the appearance 
of the senator and his magnificent retinue ; 
but they were increased a hundred -fold 
when the chief slaves, by their master's com- 
mand, each scattered a handful of small 
coin among the poorer classes of the specta- 
tors. Every man among that heterogeneous 
assemblage of rogues, fools, and idlers roared 
his loudest and capered his highest, in honour 
of the generous patrician. Gradually and 
carefully the illustrious travellers moved 
through the crowd around them to the city 
gate ; and thence, amid incessant shouts of 
applause, raised with imposing unanimity of 
lung, and wrought up to the most distracting 
discordancy of noise, Vetranio and his lively 
companion departed in triumph for Rome. 

A few days after this event the citizens 
were again assembled at the same place and 
hour — probably to witness another patrician 
departure — when their ears were assailed by 
the unexpected sound produced by the call to 
arms, which was followed immediately by the 
closing of the city gates. They had scarcely 
asked each other the meaning of these unusual 
occurrences, when a peasant, half frantic with 
terror, rushed into the square, shouting out 



the terrible intelligence that the Goths were 
in sight I 

The courtiers heard the news, and starting 
from a luxurious repast, hurried to the palace 
windows to behold the portentous spectacle. 
For the remainder of the evening the banquet- 
ing tables were unapproached by the guesta 

The wretched emperor was surprised among 
his poultry by that dreaded intelligence. He, 
too, hastened to the windows, and looking 
forth, saw the army of avengers passing in 
contempt his solitary fortress, and moving 
swiftly onward towards defenceless Rome. 
Long after the darkness had hidden the 
masses of that mighty multitude from his 
eyes, did he remain staring helplessly upon 
the fading landscape, in a stupor of astonish- 
ment and dread ; and, for the first time since 
he had possessed them, his flocks of fowls 
were left for that night unattended by their 
master's hand. 



CHAPTER III 

BOMB 

The perusal of the title to this chapter will, 
we fear, excite emotions of apprehension, 
rather than of curiosity, in the breasts of 
experienced readers. They wiU doubtless 
imagine that it is portentous of long rhap- 
sodies on those wonders of antiquity, the 
description of which has long since become 
absolutely nauseous to them by incessant 
iteration. They will foresee wailings over the 
Palace of the Caesars, and meditations among 
the arches of the Colosseum, loading a long 
series of weary paragraphs to the very chap- 
ter's end; and, considerately anxious to spare 
their attention a task from which it recoils, 
they will unanimously hurry past the dreaded 
desert of conventional reflection, to alight on 
the first oasis that may present itself, whether 
it be formed by a new division of the story, 
or suddenly indicated by the appearance of a 
dialogue. Animated, therefore, by apprehen- 
sions such as these, we hasten to assure them 
that in no instance will the localities of our 
story trench upon the limits of the well-worn 
Forum, or mount the arches of the exhausted 
Colosseum. It is with the beings, and not 
the buildings of old Rome, that their attention 
is to be occupied. We desire to present them 
with a picture of the inmost emotions of the 
times, — of the living, breathing actions and 
passions of the people of the doomed Empire. 
Antiquarian topography and classical archi- 
tecture we leave to abler pens, and resign to 
other readers. 

It is, however, necessary that the sphere in 
which the personages of our story are about 
to act should be in some measure indicated, 
in order to facilitate the comprehension of 
their respective movements. That portion of 
the extinct city which we design to revive 
has left few traces of its existence in the 
modem town. Its sit^s are traditionary — its 
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bnildings are dust. The church rises where 
the temple once stood, and the wine-shop 
now lures the passing idler where the bath 
invited his ancestor of old. 

The walls of Rome are in extent, at the 
present day, the same as they were at the 
period of which we now write. But here all 
analogy between the ancient and modem city 
ends. The houses that those walls were once 
scarcely wide enough to enclose have long 
since vanished, and their modem successors 
occupy but a third of the space once allotted 
to the capital of the Empire. 

Beyond the walls immense suburbs stretched 
forth in the days of old. Gorgeous villas, 
luxurious groves, temples, theatres, baths — 
interspersed by colonies of dwellings belong- 
ing to the lower orders of the people — 
surrounded the mighty city. Of these in- 
numerable abodes hardly a trace remains. 
The modem traveller, as he looks forth over 
the site of the famous suburbs, beholds, here 
and there, a ruined aqueduct, or a crumbling 
tomb, tottering on the surface of a pestilential 
marsh. 

The present entrance to Rome by the Porta 
del Popolo occupies the same site as the 
ancient Flaminian Gate. Three great streets 
now lead from it towards the southern ex- 
tremity of the city, and form with their 
tributaries the principal portion of modem 
Rome. On one side they are bounded by the 
Pincian Hill, on the other by the Tiber. Of 
these streets, those nearest the river occupy* 
the position of the famous Campus Martins; 
those on the other side, the ancient approaches 
to the gardens of Sallust and LucuUus, on the 
Pincian Mount. 

On the opposite bank of the Tiber (gained 
by the Ponte St. Angelo, formerly the Pons 
Elius), two streets pierced through an irregu- 
lar and populous neighbourhood, conduct to 
the modem Church of St. Peter. At the 
period of our story this part of the city was 
of much greater consequence, both in size 
and appearance, than it is at present, and led 
directly to the ancient Basilica of St. Peter, 
which stood on the same site as that now 
occupied by the modem edifice. 

The events about to be narrated occur 
entirely in the parts of the city just described. 
From the Pincian Hill, across the Campus 
Martins, over the Pons Elius, and on to the 
Basilica of St Peter, the reader may be often 
invited to accompany us, but he will be spared 
all necessity of penetrating familiar ruins, or 
mourning over the sepulchres of departed 
patriots. 

Ere, however, we revert to former actors or 
proceed to new characters, it will be requisite 
to people the streets that we here attempt to 
rebuild. By this process it is hoped that the 
reader will gain that familiarity with the 
manners and customs of the Romans of the 
fifth century on which the influence of this 
story mainly depends, and which we despair 
of being able to instil by a philosophical dis- 
quisition on the features of the age. A few 



pages of illustration will serve our purpose 
better, perhaps, than volumes of historical 
description. There is no more unerring index 
to the character of a people than the streets 
of their cities. 

It is near evening. In the widest part of 
the Campus Martins crowds of people are 
assembled before the gates of a palace. They 
are congregated to receive several baskets 
of provisions, distributed with ostentatious 
charity by the owner of the mansion. The 
incessant clamour and agitation of the im- 
patient multitude form a strange contrast to 
the stately serenity of the natural and artifi- 
cial objects by which they are enclosed on all 
sides. 

The space they occupy is oblong in shape 
and of great extent in size. Part of it is 
formed by a turf walk shaded with trees, 
part by the paved approaches to the palace 
and the public baths which stand in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. These two edifices 
are remarkable by their magnificent outward 
adornments of statues, and the elegance and 
number of the flights of steps by which they 
are respectively entered. With the inferior 
buildings, the market-places and the gardens 
attached to them, they are suflSciently ex- 
tensive to form the boundary of one side of 
the immediate view. The appearance of 
mono'tony which might at other times be re- 
marked in the vastness and regularity of their 
white fronts, is at this moment agreeably 
broken by several gaily-coloured awnings 
stretched over their doors and balconies. The 
sun is now shining on them with overpowering 
brightness; the metallic ornaments on their 
windows glitter like gems of fire; even the 
trees which form their groves partake of the 
universal flow of light, and fail, like the objects 
around them, to offer to the weary eye either 
refreshment or repose. 

Towards the north, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, towering proudly up into the bril- 
liant sky, at once attracts the attention. 
From its position, parts of this noble building 
are already in shade. Not a human being is 
visible on any part of its mighty galleries — 
it stands solitary and sublime, an mipresslve 
embodiment of the emotions which it was 
raised to represent. 

On the side opposite the palace and the 
baths is the turf walk already mentioned. 
Trees, thickly planted and interlaced by vines, 
cast a luxurious shade over this spot. In their 
interstices, viewed from a distance, appear 
glimpses of gay dresses, groups of figures in 
repose, stands loaded with fruit and flowers, 
and innumerable white marble statues of 
fauns and wood-nymphs. From this delicious 
retreat the rippling of fountains is to be 
heard, occasionally interrupted by the rustling 
of leaves, or the plaintive cadences of the 
Roman flute. 

Southward two pagan temples stand in 
lonely grandeur among a host of monuments 
and trophies. The symmetry of their first 
construction still remains unimpaired, their 
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white marble piUars shine in the sunlight 
brightly as of old, yet they now present to 
the eye an aspect of strange desolation, of 
unnatural mysterious gloom. Although the 
laws forbid the worship for which they were 
built, the hand of reform haB as yet not ven- 
tured to doom them to ruin or adapt them to 
Christian purposes. None venture to tread 
their once -crowded colonnades. No priest 
appears to give the oracles from their doors ; 
no sacrifices reek upon their naked altars. 
Under their roofs, visited only by the light 
that steals through their narrow entrances, 
stand unnoticed, unworshipped, unmoved, the 
mighty idols of old Bome. Human emotion, 
which made them Omnipotence once, has left 
them but stone now. The ** Star in the East " 
has already dimmed the fearful halo which 
the devotion of bloodshed once wreathed 
round their forms. Forsaken and alone, they 
stand but as the gloomy monuments of the 
greatest delusion ever organised by the in- 
genuity of man. 

We have now, so to express it, exhibited the 
frame surrounding the moving picture, which 
we shall next attempt to present to the reader 
by mixing with the multitude before the palace 
gates. 

This assembly resolved itself into three 
divisions : that collected before the palace 
steps, that loitering about the public baths, 
and that reposing in the shade of the groves. 
The first was of the most consequence in 
numbers, and of the greatest variety in appear- 
ance. Composed of rogues of the worst order 
from every quarter of the world, it might be 
said to present, in its general aspect of 
numerical importance, the very sublime of 
degradation. Confident in their rude union 
of common avidity, these worthy citizens 
vented their insolence on all*objects, and in 
evCTy direction, with a careless impartiality 
which would have shamed the most victorious 
efforts of modern mobs. The hubbub of voices 
was perfectly fearf uL The coarse execrations 
of drunken Grauls, the licentious witticisms of 
effeminate Greeks, the noisy satisfaction of 
native Romans, the clamorous indignation of 
irritable Jews — all sounded together in one 
incessant chorus of discordant noises. Nor 
were the senses of L sight and smell more 
agreeably assailed than the faculty of hearing, 
by this anomalous congregation. Immodest 
youth and irreverent age ; woman savage, man 
cowardly ; the swarthy Ethiopian beslabbered 
with stinking oil ; the stolid Briton begrimed 
with dirt — these, and a hundred other varying 
combinations,! to be imagined rather than ex- 
pressed, met the attention in every direction. 
To describe the odours exhaled by the heat 
from this seething mixture of many pollutions, 
would be to force the reader to close the book ; 
we prefer to return to the distribution which 
was the cause of this degrading tumult, and 
which consisted of small baskets of roasted 
meat packed with common fruits and vege- 
tables, and handed, or rather flung down, to 
the mob by the servants of the nobleman who 



gave the feast. The people revelled in the 
abundance thus presented to them. Thej 
threw themselves upon it like wild beasts; 
they devoured it like hogs, or bore it off like 
plunderers ; while, secure in the eminence 
on which they were placed, the purveyors of 
this public banquet expressed their contempt 
for its noisy recipients, by holding their noses, 
stopping their ears, turning their backs, and 
other pantomimic demonstrations of lofty and 
excessive disgust. These actions did not 
escape the attention of those members of the 
assembly who, having eaten their fill, were 
at leisure. to make use of their tongues, and 
who showered an incessant storm of abuse on 
the heads of their benefactor's retainers. 

**See those fellows!" cried one; "they are 
the waiters at our feast, and they mock us 
to our faces I Down with the filthy kitchen 
thieves!" 

"Excellently well said, DavusI — ^bnt who 
is to approach them? They stink at this 
distance 1 " 

'*The rotten-bodied knaves have the noses 
of dogs and the carcases of goats." 

Then came a chorus of voices — "Down 
with them! Down with them!" In the 
midst of which an indignant freedman ad- 
vanced to rebuke the mob, receiving, as the 
reward of his temerity, a shower of missiles 
and a volley of curses; after which he was 
thus addressed by a huge greasy batcher, 
hoisted on his companions' shoulders : — 

**By the soul of the emperor, could I gel 
near you, you rogue, I would quarter yea 
with my fingers alone ! — A grinning soonndrel 
that jeers at others ! A filthy flatterer that 
dirts the very ground he walks on, I By the 
blood of the martyrs, should I fling the 
sweepings of the slaughter-house at him, h< 
knows not where to get himself dried ! " 

** Thou rag of a man," roared a neighbom 
of the indignant butcher's, "dost thou frown 
upon the guests of thy master, the very 
scrapings of whose skin are worth more thaa^ 
thy whole carcase! It is easier to make i 
drinking-vessel of the skull of a flea thafl 
to make an honest man of such a villainoai 
night-walker as thou art ! " ^ ' 

" Health and prosperity to our noble enter 
tainer!" shouted one section of the gratefii 
crowd as the last speaker paused for breath. 

" Death to all knaves of parasites 1 " chimd 
in another. 

** Honour to the citizens of Romel" roard 
a third party with modest enthusiasm. 

"Give that freedman our bones to pick!' 
screamed an urchin from the outskirts d 
the crowd. 

This ingenious piece of advice VT'as im 
mediately followed; and the populace gavi 
vent to a shout of triumph as the imfor 
tunate freedman, scared by a new volley a 
missiles, retreated with ignominious expedition 
to the shelter of his patron's halls. 

In the slight and purified specimen d 
the "table talk" of a Roman mob whid 
we have here ventured to exhibit, the readel 
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will perceive that extraordinary miztnre of 
servility and insolence which characterised 
not only the conversation bat the actions 
of the lower orders of society at the period 
of which we write. Oppressed and degraded, 
on the one hand, to a point of misery 
scarcely conceivable to the public of the 
present day, the poorer classes in Rome 
were, on the other, invested with such a 
degree of moral license, and permitted such 
an extent of political privilege, as flattered 
their vanity into blinding their sense of 
indignation. Slaves in their season of servi- 
tude, masters in their hours of recreation, 
they presented, as a class, one of the most 
amazing social anomalies ever existing in 
any nation; and formed, in their dangerous 
and artificial position, one of the most im- 
portant of the internal causes of the down- 
fall of Rome. 

The steps of the public baths were almost 
as crowded as the space before the neigh- 
bouring building. Incessant streams of 
people, either entering or departing, poured 
over the broad flagstones of its marble 
colonnades. This concourse, although com- 
posed in some parts of the same class of 
people as that assembled before the palace, 
presented a certain appearance of respecta- 
bility. Here and there — chequering the 
dusky monotony of masses of dirty tunics — 
might be discerned the refreshing vision 
of a clean robe, or the grateful indication 
of a handsome person. Little groups, re- 
moved as far as possible from the neigh- 
bourhood of the noisy plebeians, were 
scattered about, either engaged in animated 
conversation, or listlessly succumbing to the 
lassitude induced by a recent bath. An 
instant's attention to the subject of dis- 
course among the more active of these in- 
dividuals will aid us in pursuing our social 
revelations. 

The loudest voice among the speakers at 
this particular moment proceeded from a 
tall, thin, sinister - looking man, who was 
haranguing a little group of listeners with 
great vehemence and fluency. 

"I tell you, Socius," said he, turning 
suddenly upon one of his companions, 'Hhat, 
unless new slave-laws are made, my calling 
is at an end. My patron's estate requires 
incessant supplies of these wretches. I do 
my best to satisfy the demand, and the 
only result of my labour is, that the mis- 
creants either endanger my life, or fly with 
impunity to join the gangs of robbers infest- 
ing our woods." 

"Truly I am sorry for you; but what 
alteration would you have made in the slave- 
laws 1" 

"I would empower bailiffs to slay upon 
the spot all slaves whom they thought dis- 
orderly, as an example to the rest t " 

""Wliat would such a permission avail 
you? These creatures are necessary, and 
such a law would exterminate them in a few 
months. Can you not break their spirit 



with labour, bind their strength with chains, 
and vanquish their obstinacy with dun- 
geons •/ " 

"All this I have done, but they die under 
the discipline, or escape from their prisons. 
I have now three hundred slaves on my 
patron's estates. Against those bom on 
our lands I have little to urge. Many of 
them, it is true, begin the day with weep- 
ing and end it with death ; but for the 
most part, thanks to their ^urnal allowance 
of stripes, they are tolerably submissive. It 
is with the wretches that I have been 
obliged to purchase from prisoners of war 
and the people of revolted towns that I 
am so dissatisfied. Punishments have no 
effect on them, they are incessantly indolent, 
sulky, desperate. It was but the other day 
that ten of them poisoned themselves while 
at work in the fields, and fifty more, after 
setting fire to a farm-house while my back 
was turned, escaped to join a gang of their 
companions, who are now robbers in the 
woods. These fellows, however, are the last 
of the troop who will perpetrate such offences. 
With the concurrence of my patron, I have 
adopted a plan that will henceforth tame 
them eflacientlyl" 

** Are you at liberty to communicate it ? " 

**By the keys of St. Peter, I wish I could 
see it practised on every estate in the land I 
It is this: — Near a sulphur lake at some 
distance from my farm-house is a tract of 
marshy ground, overspread here and there 
by the ruins of an ancient slaughter-house. 
I propose to dig in this place several sub- 
terranean caverns, each of which shall be 
capable of holding twenty men. Here my 
mutinous slaves shall sleep after their day's 
labour. The entrances shall be closed until 
morning with a large stone, on which I will 
have engraven this inscription : * These are 
the dormitories invented by Gordian, bailiff 
of Satuminus, a nobleman, for the reception 
of refractory slaves.' " 

" Your plan is ingenious ; but I suspect 
your slaves (so insensible to hardships are 
the brutal herd) will sleep as unconcernedly 
in their new dormitories as in their old." 

''Sleep I It will be a most original species 
of repose that they will taste there ! The 
stench of the sulphur lake will breathe Sabian 
odours for them over a couch of mud I 
Their anointing oil will be the slime of 
attendant reptiles I Their liquid perfumes 
will be the stagnant oozings from their 
chamber roof 1 Their music will be the 
croaking of frogs and the humming of gnats ; 
and as for their adornments, why, they will 
be decked forth with head-garlands of twining 
worms, and movable brooches of cockchafers 
and toads 1 Tell me now, most sagacious 
Socius, do you stiU think that amidst such 
luxuries as these my slaves will sleep ? " 

"No; they will die." 

"You are again wrong. They will curse 
and rave perhaps, but that is of no con- 
sequenoe. They will work the longer above 
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ground to shorten the term of their repose 
beneath. They will wake at an Instant's 
notice, and come forth at a moment's signaL 
I have no fear of their dying ! " 

** Do you leave Rome soon 7 " 

''I go this evening, taking with me such 
a supply of trustworthy assistants as will 
enable me to execute my plan without delay. 
Farewell, Socius I " 

''Most ingenious of bailiffs, I bid you 
farewell I " • 

As the worthy Gordian stalked off, big 
with the dignity of his new projects, the 
gestures and tones of a man who formed one 
of a little group collected in a remote part 
of the portico he was about to quit attracted 
his attention. Curiosity formed as conspicu- 
ous an ingredient in this man's character 
as cruelty. He stole behind the base of a 
neighbouring pillar; and, as the frequent 
repetition of the word "(Joths " struck his ear 
(the report of that nation's impending invasion 
having by this time reached Rome), he care- 
fully disposed himself to listen with the most 
implicit attention to the speaker's voice. 

" Gtoths I ** cried the man, in the stem, 
concentrated accents of despair. ''Is there 
one among us to whom this report of their 
advance upon Rome does not speak of hope 
rather than of dread? Have we a chance of 
rising from the degradation forced on us by 
our superiors until this^ den of heartless 
triflers and shameless cowards is swept &om 
the very earth that it pollutes I " 

''Tour sentiments on the evils of our con- 
dition are undoubtedly most just," observed 
a fat, pompous man, to whom the preceding 
remarks had been addressed, "but I cannot 
desire the reform you so ardently hope for. 
Think of the degradation of being conquered 
by barbarians 1 " 

" I am the exile of my country's privileges. 
What interest have I in upholding her honour 7 
— if honour she really has 1 " replied the first 
speaker. 

"Nay I Tour expressions are too severe. 
Tou are too discontented to be just." 

" Am I ? Hear me for a moment, and you 
will change your opinion. Tou see me now 
by my bearing and appearance superior to 
yonder plebeian herd. Tou doubtless think 
that I live at my ease in the world, that I 
can feel no anxiety for the future about my 
bodily necessities. What would you say were 
I to tell you that if I want another meal, a 
lodging for to-night, a fresh robe for to- 
morrow, I must rob or flatter some great man 
to gain them? Tet so it is. I am hopeless, 
friendless, destitute. In the whole of the 
Empire there is not an honest calling in which 
I can take refuge. I must become a pander 
or a parasite — a hired tyrant over slaves, or a 
chartered groveller beneath nobles — if I would 
not starve miserably in the streets, or rob 
openly in the woods 1 This is what I am. 
Now listen to what I was. I was born free, 
I inherited from my father a farm which he 
had successfully defended from the encroach- 



ments of the rich, at the expense of fail 
comfort, his health, and his life. When I 
succeeded to his lands, I determined to protect 
them in my time as studiously as he had d«i 
fended them in hit. I worked unintermittinglj^ 
I enlarged my house, I improved my fieldU 
I increased my flocks. One after another I 
despised the threats and defeated the wild 
of my noble neighbours, who desired p<)ssesj 
sion of my estate to swell their own territoruj 
grandeur. In process of time I married aoj 
had a child. I believed that I was pickei 
out from my race as a fortunate man — wha 
one night I was attacked by robbers : slavej 
made desperate by the cruelty of their wealtbj 
masters. They ravaged my comflelds, thd 
deprived me of my flocks. When I demandei 
redress, I was told to sell my lands to thosJ 
who could defend them — to those rich nobltj 
whose tyranny had organised the band d 
wretches who had spoiled me of my possei 
sions, and to whose fraud -gotten treasure 
the government were well pleased to grai 
that protection which they had denied to m 
honest hoards. In my pride I determim 
that I would still be independent. I plant« 
new crops. With the little remnant of iq 
money I hired fresh servants and bougb 
more flocks. I had just recovered from my fin 
disaster when I became the victim of a secoiM 
I was again attacked. This time we had anni 
and we attempted to defend ourselves. U 
wife was slain before my eyes; my hom 
was burnt to the ground; I myself oni 
escaped, mutilated with wounds; my chil 
soon afterwards pined and died. I had n 
wife, no offspring, no house, no money. H 
fields still stretched round me, but I hi 
none to cultivate them. My walls still totten 
at my feet, but I had none to rear them agab 
none to inhabit them if they were reared. M 
father's lands were now become a wilderness I 
me. I was too proud to sell them to my ri4 
neighbour; I preferred to leave them before 
saw them the prey of a tyrant, whose rai 
had triumphed over my industry, and who 
now able to boast that he can travel over U 
leagues of senatorial property untainted ) 
the propinquity' of a husbandman's fart 
Houseless, homeless, friendless, I have con 
to Rome alone in my affliction, helpless I 
my degradation! Do you wonder now thi 
I am careless about the honour of my country 
I would have served her with my life and d 
possessions when she was worthy of my ad 
vice ; but she has cast me off, and I care n4 
who conquers her. I say to the Goths— wil 
thousands who suffer the same tribulation tbj 
I now undergo — ' Enter our gates ! Level oi 
palaces to the ground ! Confound, if you 
in one common slaughter, we that are vict 
with those that are tyrants I Tour in' 
will bring new lords to the land. They 
crush it more — ^they may oppress it less. 
posterity may gain their rights by the 
of lives that our country has made worthl< 
Romans though we are, we are ready to sni 
and submit T " ^^ | 
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He stopped ; for by this time he had lashed 
bimself into fury. His eyes glared, his cheeks 
Inshed, his voice rose. CoiSd he then have 
teen the faintest vision of the destiny that 
luture ages had in store for the posterity of 
he race that now suffered throughout civilised 
Surope, like him — could he have imagined 
low, in after years, the "middle class," de- 
pised in his day, was to rise to privilege and 
lower ; to hold in its just hands the balance 
f the prosperity of nations ; to crush oppres- 
ion and regulate rule ; to soar in its mighty 
ight above thrones and principalities, and 
ink and riches, apparently obedient, but 
sally commanding; — could he but have fore- 
oded this, what a light must have burst upon 
is gloom, what a hope must have soothed him 
1 his despair ! 

To what further extremities his anger might 
ive carried him, to what proceedings the 
dignant Gordian, who still listened from 
» concealment, might have had recourse, 

is diflBcult to say; for the complaints of 
le ill-fated landholder and the cogitations 
! the authoritative bailiff were alike sud- 
mly suspended by an uproar raging at this 
oment round a carriage which had just 
aerged from the palace we have elsewhere 
iscribed. 

This vehicle looked one mass of silver, 
nbroidered silk curtains fluttered all around 

gold ornaments studded its polished sides, 
td it held no less a person than the nobleman 
ho had feasted the people with baskets of 
eat. This fact had become known to the rabble 
fore the palace gates. Such an opportunity 

showing their exultation in their bondage, 
Bir real servility in their imaginary indepen- 
nce, was not to be lost; and accordingly 
9y let loose such a torrent of clamorous 
ititnde on their entertainer's appearance, 
it a stranger in Rome would have thought 
J city in revolt. They leapt, they' ran, they 
need round the prancing horses, they fiung 
*ir empty baskets into the air, and patted 
provingly their "fair round bellies." From 
gry side, as the carriage moved on, they 
ined fresh recruits and acquired new im- 
ttance. The timid fled before them, the 
By shouted with them, the bold plunged 

their ranks ; and the constant burden of 
ir rejoicing chorus was — "Health to the 
►le Pomponius 1 Prosperity to the senators 
Rome, who feast us with their food and 
B US the freedom of their theatres I Glory 
Pomponius 1 Glory to the senators I " 

''ate seemed on this day to take pleasure in 
aperiuR the insatiable curiosity of Gordian, 
bailiff- The cries of the multitude had 
rcely died away in the distance, as they 
o'wed the departing carriage, when the 
)es of two men, pitched to a low, con- 
ntial tone, reached his ear from the op- 
tte side of the pillar. He peeped cautiously 
tid, and saw that they were priests. 
"VHiat an eternal jester is that Pomponius I" 

1 one voice. " He is going to receive ab- 
ttlon, and he journeys in his chariot 6t 



state, as if he were preparing to celebrate his 
triumph, instead of to confess his sins I " 

''Has he committed, then, a fresh impru- 
dence ? " 

** Alas, yes I For a senator he is dreadfully 
wanting in caution I A few days since, in a fit 
of passion, he flung a drinking-cup at one of 
his female slaves. The girl died on the s^t, 
and her brother, who is also in his service, 
threatened immediate vengeance. To prevent 
disagreeable consequences to his body, Pom- 
ponius has sent the fellow to his estates in 
Egypt; and now, from the same precaution 
for the welfare of his soul, he goes to de- 
mand absolution from our holy and beneficent 
Church." 

"I am afraid these incessant absolutions, 
granted to men who are too careless even to 
make a show of repentance for their crimes, 
will prejudice us with the people at large.** 

" Of what consequence are the sentiments 
of the people while we have their rulers on 
our side I Absolution is the sorcery that binds 
these libertines of Rome to our will. We know 
what converted Oonstantine — politic flattery 
and ready absolution ; the people will tell you 
it was the sign of the Cross." 

** It is true this Pomponius is rich, and may 
increase our revenues, but still I fear the in- 
dignation of the people." 

"Fear nothing: think how long their old 
institutions imposed on them, and then doubt, 
if you can, that we may shape them to our 
wishes as we will. Any deceptions will be 
successful with a mob, if the instrument em- 
ployed to forward them be a religion." 

The voices ceased. Gordian, who still 
cherished a vague intention of denouncing 
the fugitive landholder to the senatorial 
authorities, employed the liberty afforded to 
his attention by the silence of the priests in 
turning to look after his intended victim. To 
his surprise he saw that the man had left the 
auditors to whom he had before addressed 
himself, and was engaged in earnest con- 
versation, in another part of the portico, with 
an individual who seemed to have recently 
joined him, and whose appearance was so 
remarkable that the bailiff had moved a few 
steps forward to gain a nearer view of him, 
when he was once more arrested by the voices 
of the priests. 

Irresolute for an instant to which party to 
devote his unscrupulous attention, he returned 
mechanically to his old position. Ere long, 
however, his anxiety to hear the mysterious 
communications proceeding between the land- 
holder and his friend overbalanced his delight 
in penetrating the theological secrets of the 
priests. He turned once more, but to his 
astonishment the objects of his curiosity had 
disappeared. He stepped to the outside of 
the portico and looked for them in every 
direction, but they were nowhere to be seen. 
Peevish and disappointed, he returned as a 
last resource to the pillar where he had left 
the priests, but the time consumed in his 
intestigations aiter oiie party had been fatal 
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to his rennfon with the other. The church- 
men were gone. 

Sufficiently punished for his curiosity by his 
disappointment, the bailiff walked doggedly 
off towards the Pincian Hill. Had he turned 
in the contrary direction, towards the Basilica 
of St, Peter, he would have found himself once 
more in the neighbourhood of the landholder 
and his remarkable friend, and would have 
gained that acquaintance with the subjects 
of their conversation, which we intend that 
the reader shall acquire in the course of the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHUEOH 

In the year 824, on the locality assigned by 
rumour to the martyrdom of St. Peter, and 
over the ruins of the Circus of Nero, Con- 
Btantine erected the church called the 
Basilica of St. Peter. 

For twelve centuries, this building, raised 
by a man infamous for his murders and 
his tyrannies, stood uninjured amid the 
shocks which during that long period de- 
vastated the rest of the city. After that 
time it was removed, tottering to its base 
from its own reverend and illustrious age, 
by Pope Julius II., to make way for the 
foundations of the modem church. 

It is towards this structure of twelve 
hundred years* duration, erected by hands 
stained with blood, and yet preserved as 
a star of peace in the midst of stormy 
centuries of war, that we would direct the 
reader's attention. What art has done for 
the modem church, time has effected for 
the ancient. If the one is majestic to the 
eye by its grandeur, the other is hallowed 
to the memory by its age. 

As this church by its rise commemorated 
the triumphant establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of Rome, so in its progress 
it reflected every change wrought in the 
spirit of the new worship by the ambition, 
the prodigality, or the frivolity of the 
priests. At first it stood awful and im- 
posing, beautiful in all its parts as the 
religion for whose glory it was built. Vast 
porphyry colonnades decorated its approaches, 
and surrounded a fountain whose waters 
issued from the representation of a gigantic 
pine-tree in bronze. Its double rows of 
aisles were each supported by forty-eight 
columns of precious marble. Its flat ceiling 
was adorned with beams of gilt metal, 
rescued from the pollution of heathen tem- 
ples. Its walls were decorated with large 
paintings of religious subjects, and its 
tribunal was studded with elegant mosaics. 
Thus it rose, simple and yet sublime, awful 
and yet alluring; in this its beginning, a 
type of the dawn of the worship which 
it was elevated to represent. But when, 
flushed with success, the priests seized on 



Christianity as their path to politics and 
their introduction to power, the aspect of 
the church gradually began to change. As, 
slowly and insensibly, ambitious man heaped 
the garbage of his mysteries, his doctrines, 
and his disputes, about the pristine purity 
of the structure given him by God, so, one 
by one, gaudy adornments and meretricious 
alterations arose to Bully the once majestic 
basilica, until the threatening and reprov- 
ing apparition of the pagan Julian, when both 
Church and churchmen received in theii 
corrupt progress a sudden and impressive 
chec£ 

The short period of the revival of idolatry 
once passed over, the priests, unmoved bj 
the warning they had received, returned 
with renewed vigour to confuse that which 
both in their Gospel and their Church had 
been once simple. Day by day they pni 
forth fresh treatises, aroused fierce con< 
troversies, subsided into new sects; and 
day by day they altered more and more the 
once noble aspect of the ancient basilica. 
They hung their nauseous relics on itt 
mighty walls, they stuck their tiny tapers 
about its glorious pillars, they wreathed 
their tawdry fringes around its massive 
altars. Here they polished, there they em- 
broidered. Wherever there was a window, 
they curtained it with gaudy cloths ; wher- 
ever there was a statue, they bedizened if 
with artificial flowers; wherever there wj 
a solemn recess, they outraged its religioi 
gloom with intruding light; until (arrivii 
at the period we write of) they 8ucceed( 
so completely in changing the aspect 
the building, that it looked, within, moi 
like a vast pagan toyshop than a Christii 
church. Here and there, it is true, a pill 
or an altar rose unencumbered as of ol 
appearing as much at variance with tl 
frippery that surrounded it as a text 
Scripture quoted in a sermon of the timi 
But as regarded the general aspect of tl 
basilica, the decent glories of its earlii 
days seemed irrevocably departed and dfr 
stroyed. 

After what has been said of the edifice 
the reader will have little difficulty in ima 
gining that the square in which it stooi 
lost whatever elevation of character it migl 
once have possessed, with even great 
rapidity than the church Itself. If tl 
cathedral now looked like an immense to; 
shop, assuredly its attendant colonnades hi 
the appearance of the booths of an enoz 
mous fair. 

The day, whose decline we have hinted a 
in the preceding chapter, was fast verginj 
towards its close, as the inhabitants of tb 
streets on the western bank of the Tibe 
prepared to join the crowds that they behelc 
passing by their windows in the direction o 
the Basilica of St. Peter. The cause of thi 
sudden confluence of the popular current ii 
one common direction was made sufficientlj 
apparent to all inquirers who happened to b 
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near a church or a public building, by the 
appearance in such situations of a large sheet 
of vellum elaborately illuminated, raised on a 
high pole, and guarded from contact with 
the inquisitive rabble by two armed soldiers. 
The announcements set forth in these strange 
placards were all of the same nature and 
directed to the same end. In each of them 
the Bishop of Borne informed his "pious and 
honourable brethren,** the Inhabitants of the 
city, that, as the next day was the anniver- 
sary of the Martyrdom of St Luke, the vigil 
would necessarily be held on that evening in 
the Basilica of St. Peter; and that, in con- 
sideration of the importance of the occasion, 
there would be exhibited, before the com- 
mencement of the ceremony, those precious 
relics connected with the death of the saint, 
which had become the inestimable inheritance 
of the Church; and which consisted of a 
branch of the olive-tree to which St. Luke 
was hung, a piece of the noose — including 
the knot — ^which had been passed round his 
neck, and a picture of the Apotheosis of the 
Virgin paint^ by his ovm hand. After some 
sentences expressive of lamentation for the 
sufferings of the saint, which nobody read, 
and wMch it is unnecessary to reproduce 
here, the proclamation went on to state that 
a sermon would be preached in the course of 
the vigil, and that at a later hour the great 
chandelier, containing two thousand four 
' hundred lamps, would be lit to illuminate the 
' church. Finally, the worthy bishop called 
upon all members of his flock, in considera- 
^ tion of the solemnity of the day, to abstain 
from sensual pleasures, in order that they 
might the more piously and worthily oon- 
' template the sacred objects submitted to 
\ their view, and digest the spiritual nourish- 
ment to be offered to their understandings. 
I From the specimen we have already given 
' of the character of the populace of IU)me, 
it will perhaps be unnecessary to say that the 
I great attractions presented by this theological 
' bill of fare were the relics and the chandelier. 
' Pulpit eloquence and vigil solemnities alone 
must have long exhibited their more sober 
' allurements, before they could have drawn 
I into the streets a fiftieth part of the immense 
' crowd that now hurried towards the dese- 
' crated basilica. Indeed, so vast was the 
I assemblage soon congregated, that the ad- 
I vanced ranks of sightseers had already filled 
I the church to overflowing, before those in 
' the rear had come within view of the colon- 
nades. 

However dissatisfied the unsuccessful por- 
tion of the citizens' might feel at their exclu- 
sion from the church, they found a powerful 
counter-attraction in the amusements going 
forward in the Race, the occupants of which 
seemed thoroughly regardless of the bishop's 
admonitions upon the sobriety of behaviour 
due to the solemnity of the day. As if in 
utter defiance of the decency and Mder re- 
commended by the clergy, popular exhibitions 
of all sorts were set up on the broad flagstones 



of the great space before the church. Street 
dancing-girls exercised at every available spot 
those ** gliding gyrations" so eloquently con- 
demned by the worthy Ammianus Marcellinus 
of orderly and historical memory. Booths 
crammed with relics of doubtful authenticity, 
baskets filled with neat manuscript abstracts 
of furiously controversial pamphlets, pagan 
images regenerated into portraits of saints, 
pictorial representations of Arians writhing 
in damnation, and martyrs basking in haloes 
of celestial light, tempted, in every direction, 
the more pious among the spectators. Cooks 
perambulated with their shops on their backs ; 
rival slave-merchants shouted petitions for 
patronage ; wine-sellers taught Bacchanalian 
philosophy from the tops of their casks ; poets 
recited compositions for sale; sophisters held 
arguments destined to convert the wavering 
and perplex the ignorant. 

Incessant motion and incessant noise seemed 
to be the sole compensations sought by the 
multitude for the disappointment of exclusion 
from the church. If a stranger, after reading 
the proclamation of the day, had proceeded 
to the basilica, to feast his eyes on the 
contemplation of the illustrious aggregate of 
humanity, entitled by the bishop "his pious 
and honourable bretluren," he must, on mixing 
at this moment vnth the assemblage, have 
either doubted the truth of the episcopal 
appellation, or have given the citizens credit 
for that refinement of intrinsic worth which 
is of too elevated a nature to influence the 
character of the outward man. 

At the time when the sun set, nothing could 
be more picturesque than the distant view of 
this joyous scene. The deep red rays of the 
departing luminary cast their radiance, partly 
from behind the church, over the vast multi- 
tude in the Place. Brightly and rapidly the 
rich light roved over the waters that leaped 
towards it from the fountain in all the loveli- 
ness of natural and evanescent form. Bathed 
in that brilliant glow, the smooth porphyry 
colonnades reflected, chameleon like, ethereal 
and varying hues; the white marble statues 
became suffused in a delicate rose-colour, and 
the sober-tinted trees gleamed in the inner- 
most of their leafy depths as if steeped in 
the exhalations of a golden mist. While, con- 
trasting strangely with the wondrous radiance 
around them, the huge bronze pine-tree in 
the middle of the Place, and the wide front 
of the basilica, rose up in gloomy shadow, in- 
definite and exaggerated, lowering like evil 
spirits over the joyous beauty of the rest of 
the scene, and casting their great depths of 
shade into the midst of the light whose 
dominion they despised. Beheld from a dis- 
tance, this wild combination of vivid bright- 
ness and solemn gloom ; these buildings, at 
one place darkened till they looked gigantic, at 
another lightened till they appeared ethereal ; 
these crowded groups, seeming one great mov- 
ing mass gleaming at this point in radiant 
light, obscured at that in thick shadow, made 
up a whole so incongruous and yet so beautiful, 
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so grotesque and jet so sublime, that the scene 
looked, for the moment, more like some inha- 
bited meteor, half eclipsed by its propinqnity 
to earth, than a mortal and material prospect. 

The beanties of this atmospheric effect were 
of far too serious and sublime a nature to in- 
terest the multitude in the Place. Out of the 
whole assemblage, but two men watched that 
glorious sunset with even an appearance of the 
admiration and attention which it deserved. 
One was the landholder whose wrongs were 
related in the preceding chapter — the other his 
remarkable friend. 

These two men formed a singular contrast to 
each other, both in demeanour and appearance, 
as they gazed forth upon the crimson heaven. 
The landholder was an under-sized, restless- 
looking man, whose features, naturally sharp, 
were now distorted by a fixed expression of 
misery and discontent. His quick, penetrating 
glance wandered incessantly from place to 
place, perceiving all things, but resting on 
none. In his attention to the scene before 
him, he appeared to have been led more by 
the influence of example than by his own 
spontaneous feelings; for ever and anon he 
looked impatiently round upon his friend as 
if expecting him to speak — but no word or 
movement escaped his thoughtful companion. 
Occupied exclusively in his own contempla- 
tions, he appeared wholly insensible to any 
ordinary outward appeal. 

In age and appearance this individual was 
in the decline of life ; for he had numbered 
sixty years, his hair was completely grey, and 
his face was covered with deep wrinkles. Yet, 
in spite of these disadvantages, he was in the 
highest sense of the word a handsome man. 
Though worn and thin, his features were still 
bold and regular ; and there was an elevation 
about the habitual mournfulness of his ex- 
pression, and an intelligence about his some- 
what severe and earnest eyes, that bore 
eloquent testimony to the superiority of his 
intellectual powers. As he now stood gazing 
fixedly out into the glowing sky, his tall, 
meagre figure half supported upon his staff, 
his Bps firmly compressed, his brow slightly 
frowning, and his attitude firm and motion- 
less, the most superficial observer must have 
felt immediately that he looked on no ordinary 
being. The history of a life of deep thought 
— ^perhaps of long sorrow — seemed written in 
every lineament of his meditative counte- 
nance ; and there was a natural dignity in his 
manner, which evidently restrained his rest- 
less companion from offering any determined 
interruption to the course of his refiections. 

Slowly and gorgeously the sun had continued 
to wane in the horizon until he was now lost to 
view. As his last rays sunk behind the distant 
hills, the stranger started from his reverie and 
approached the landholder, pointing with his 
staff towards the fast-fading brightness of the 
western sky. 

"Probus," said he, in a low, melancholy 
voice, "as I looked on that sunset I thought 
on the condition of the Church," 



" I see little in the Church to think of, or in 
the sunset to observe," replied his companion. 

"How pure, how vivid," murmured the 
other, scarcely heeding the landholder's re- 
mark, ''was the light which that sun cast 
upon this earth at our feet ! How nobly for 
a time its brightness triumphed over the 
shadows around; and yet, in spite of the 
promise of that radiance, how swiftly did it 
fade ere long in its confiict with the gloom — 
how thoroughly, even now, has it departed 
from the earth, and withdrawn the beauty 
of its glory from the heavens I Already the 
shadows are lengthening around us, •and 
shrouding in their darkness every object in 
the Place. But a short hour hence, and — 
should no moon arise — the gloom of night 
will stretch unresisted over Rome 1 " 

" To what purpose do you tell me this ? " 

"Are you not reminded, by what we have 
observed, of the course of the worship which 
it is our privilege to profess? Does not 
that first beautiful light denote its pure and 
perfect rise; that short confiict between the 
radiance and the gloom, its successful pre- 
servation, by the Apostles and the Fathers; 
that rapid fading of the radiance, its desecra- 
tion in later times; and the gloom which 
now surrounds us, the destruction which has 
encompassed it in this age we live in 7 — a 
destruction which nothing can avert bnt a 
return to that pure first faith that should 
now be the hope of our religion, as the moon 
is the hope of night I " 

"How should we reform 7 Do people "who 
have no liberties care about a religion 7 Who 
is to teach them ? " 

"I have— I vnll. It is the purpose of my 
life to restore to them the holiness of the 
ancient Church ; to rescue them from the 
snares of traitors to the faith, whom men 
call priests. They shall learn through me 
that the Church knew no adornment once, 
but the presence of the pure ; that the priest 
craved no finer vestment than his holiness; 
that the Cktspel, which once taught humility 
and now raises dispute, was in former days 
the rule of faith — suflicient for all wants, 
powerful over all difSculties. Through nu 
they shall know that in times past it was 
the guardian of the heart ; through me they 
shall see that in times present it is the play- 
thing of the proud; through me they shall 
fear that in times future it may become the 
exile of the Church I To this task I have 
vowed myself; to overthrow this idolatry — 
which, like another paganism, rises amone us 
with its images, its rdcs, its jewels, and its 
gold — I will devote my child, my life, my 
energies, and my possessions. From this 
attempt I wiU never turn aside — from this 
determination I will never fiinch. While I 
have a breath of life in me, I will perserere 
in restoring to this abandoned city the true 
worship of the Most High I " 

He ceased abruptly. The intensity of his 
agitation seemed suddenly to deny to him the 
faculty of speech. Bvery muscle in the frame 
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that stem, melancholy man qniyered at the 
imortal promptings of the soul witMn him. 
lere was something almost feminine in his 
liversal susceptibility to the influence of one 
litary emotion. Bven the rough, desperate 
adholder felt awed by the enthusiasm of 
e being before him, and forgot his wrongs, 
rrible as they were—and his misery, poignant 

it was — as he gazed upon his companion's 
ce. 

For some minutes neither of the men said 
ore. Soon, however, the last speaker calmed 
s agitation with the facility of a man accus- 
med to stifle the emotions that he cannot 
ush, and advancing to the landholder, took 
m sorrowfully by the hand. 
** I see, Probus, that I have amazed 70U," 
id he ; "but the Church is the only subject 
i which I have no discretion. In all other 
atters I have conquered the rashness of my 
fly manhood ; in this I have to wrestle with 
y hastier nature still. When I look on the 
ockeries that are acting around us ; when 
behold a priesthood deceivers, a people de- 
^ed, a religion defiled, then, I confess it, my 
dignation overpowers my patience, and I 
im to destroy, where I ought only to hope 
t reform." 

" I knew you always violent of imagination ; 
it when I last saw you your enthusiasm was 

ve. Yonr wife 

** Peace ! She deceived me 1 " 

"Your child '' 

** Lives with me at Rome." 

" I remember her an infant, when, fourteen 
iars since, I was your neighbour in Gaul. On 
y departnre from the province, you had just 
itnmed from a journey into Italy, unsuc- 
»sful in your attempts to discover there a 
ace either of your parents, or of that elder 
'Other whose absence you were wont so 
mtinually to lament. Tell me, have you, 
nee that period, discovered the members of 
mr ancient household? Hitherto you have 
ien so occupied in listening to the history 
! my wrongs that you have scarcely spoken of 
le changes in your life since we last met." 

"If, Probus, I have been silent to you 
mceming myself, it is because for me retro- 
)ection has little that attracts. While yet it 
as in mj power to return to those parents 
hom I deserted in my boyhood, I thought 
dt of repentance ; and now, that they must be 
nt too surely lost to me, my yearning towards 
lem is of no avaiL Of my brother, from 
hom I parted in a moment of childish 
alousy and anger, and whose pardon and 
ve I would give up even my ambition to 
jquire, I have never yet discovered a trace, 
tenement to those whom I injured in early 
fe is a privilege denied to the prayers of my 
je. From my parents and my brother I 
Bparted tinblest, and unforgiven by them I 
iel that I am doomed to die I My life has 
Ben. careless, useless, godless, passing from 
ipine and violence to luxury and indolence, 
Qd leading me to the marriage which I 
mlted in when I last saw you, but which I 



now feel was unworthy alike in its motives and 
its results. But blessed and thrice blessed be 
that last calamity of my wicked existence, for 
it opened my eyes to the truth — it made a 
Christian of me while I was yet alive 1 " 

** Is it thus that the Christian can view his 
afflictions? I would, then, that I were a 
Christian like you I " murmured the landholder, 
in low, earnest tones. 

** It was in those first days, Probus," con- 
tinued the other, "when I found myself de- 
serted and dishonoured, left alone to be the 
guardian of my helpless child, exiled for ever 
from a home that I had myself forsaken, that 
I repented me in earnest of my misdeeds, that 
I sought wisdom from the book of salvation, 
and the conduct of life from the Fathers of 
the Church. It was at that time that I deter- 
mined to devote my child, like Samuel of old, 
to the service of heaven, and myself to the 
reformation of our degraded worship. As I 
have already told you, I forsook my abode 
and changed my name (remember it is as 
* Numerian * that you must henceforth address 
me), that of my former self no remains might 
be left, that of my former companions not one 
might ever discover and tempt me again. 
With incessant care have I shielded my 
daughter from the contamination of the world. 
As a precious jewel in a miser's hands she . has 
been watched and guarded in her father's 
house. Her destiny is to soothe the afflicted, 
to watch the sick, to succour the forlorn, when 
I, her teacher, have restored to the land the 
dominion of its ancient faith and the guidance 
of its faultless Gospel. We have neither of us 
an affection or a hope that can bind us to the 
things of earth. Our hearts look both towards 
heaven; our expectations are only from on 
high!" 

**Do not set your hopes too firmly on your 
child. Remember how the nobles of Rome 
have destroyed the household I once had, and 
tremble for your own." 

"I have no fear for my daughter; she is 
cared for in my absence by one who is vowed 
to aid me in my labours for the Church. It 
is now nearly a year since I first met Ulpius, 
and from that time forth he has devoted 
himself to my service and watched over my 
child." 

"Who is this Ulpius, that you should put 
such faith in him 7 " 

**He is a man of age like mine. I found 
him, like me, worn down by the calamities 
of his early life, and abandoned, as I had 
once been, to the delusions of the pagan 
gods. He was desolate, suffering, forlorn, 
and I had pity on him in his misery. I 
proved to him that the worship he still pro- 
fessed was banished for its iniquities from 
the land; that the religion which had suc- 
ceeded it had become defiled by man, and 
that there remained but one faith for him 
to choose, if he would be saved — the faith of 
the early Church. He heard me and was 
converted. From that moment he has served 
me x>atiently and helped me willingly. Under 
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the roof where I assemble the few who as yet 
are trne believers, he is always the first to 
come and the last to remain. No word of 
anger has ever crossed his lips— no look of 
impatience has ever appeared in his eyes. 
Though sorrowful, he is gentle; though suf- 
fering, he is industrious. I have trusted him 
with all I possess, and I glory in my credulity I 
Ulpius is incorruptible ! " 

" And your daughter ? — ^is Ulpius reverenced 
by her as he is respected by you ? " 

" She knows that her duty is to love whom 
I love, and to avoid whom 1 avoid. Can you 
imagine that a Christian virgin has any feelings 
disobedient to her father's wishes? Come to 
my house ; judge with your own eyes of my 
daughter and my companion. You, whose 
misfortunes have left you no home, shall find 
one, if you will, with me. Come then and 
labour with me in my great undertaking I 
You will withdraw your mind from the con- 
templation of your woes, and merit by your 
devotion the favour of the Most High." 

" No, Numerian, I will still be independent, 
even of my friends ! Nor Rome nor Italy 
are abiding-places for me. I go to another 
land to abide among another people, until the 
arms of a conqueror shall have restored free- 
dom to the brave and protection to the honest 
throughout the countries of the Empire." 

" Probus, I implore you stay ! " 

"Never I My determination - is taken, Nu- 
merian — farewell ! " 

And the landholder hurried rapidly away, 
as if fearful to trust his resolution any longer 
against the persuasions of his friend. 

For a few minutes Numerian stood motion- 
less, gazing wistfully in the direction taken 
by his companion on his departure. At first 
an expression of grief and pity softened the 
austerity which seemed the habitual charac- 
teristic of his countenance when in repose, 
but soon these milder and tenderer feelings 
appeared to vanish from his heart as suddenly 
as they had arisen; his features reassmned 
their customary sternness, and he muttered to 
himself as he mixed with the crowd struggling 
onwards in the direction of the basilica : " Let 
him depart unregretted ; he has denied himself 
to the service of his Maker. He should no 
longer be my friend." 

In this sentence lay the index td the char- 
acter of the man. His existence was one vast 
sacrifice, one scene of intrepid self-immolation. 
Although, in the brief hints at the events of his 
lire which he had communicated to his friend, 
he had exaggerated the extent of his errors, 
he had by no means done justice to the fervour 
of his penitence — a penitence which outstripped 
the usual boundaries of repentance, and only 
began in despair to terminate in fanaticism. 
His desertion of his father's house (into the 
motives of which it is not our present intention 
to enter), and his long subsequent existence of 
violence and excess, indisposed his naturally 
strong passions to submit to the slightest re- 
straint. In obedience to their first impulses, 
he contracted, at a mature age, a marriage 



with a woman thoroughly unworthy of ti 
ardent admiration that she had inspire 
When he found himself deceived and dj 
honoured by her, the shock of such an afflicti 
thrilled through his whole being — crushed i 
his energies — struck him prostrate, heart tt 
mind, at one blow. The errors of his youl 
committed in his prosperity with moral ii 
punity, reacted upon him in his adversity wi 
an influence fatal to his future peace. His i 
pentance was darkened by despondency ; ] 
resolutions were unbrightened by hope. ] 
flew to religion as the suicide flies to the kn 
— in despair. 

Leaving all remaining peculiarities in S 
merian's character to be discussed at a f uti 
opportunity, we will now follow him in his pi 
sage through the crowd, to the entrance of t 
basilica — continuing to designate him, here a 
elsewhere, by the name which he had assum 
on his conversion, and by which he had insist 
on being addressed during his interview ^ 
the fugitive landholder. 

Although at the commencement of his p 
gress towards the church, our enthusiast fovt 
himself placed among the hindermost of 1 
members of the advancing throng, he so 
contrived so thoroughly to outstrip his dilate 
and discursive neighbours as to gain, wi 
little delay, the steps of the sacred buildii 
Here, in common with many others, he w 
compelled to stop, while those nearest i 
basilica squeezed their way through its stat< 
doors. In such a situation his remarkal 
figure could not fail to be noticed, and 
was silently recognised by many of the 1 
standers, some of whom looked on him wi 
wonder, and some with aversion. Nobo< 
however, approached or spoke to him. Bvi 
one felt the necessity of shunning a man wh< 
bold and daily exposures of the abuses of t 
Church placed in incessant peril his liber 
and even his life. 

Among the bystanders who surrounded N 
merian, there were nevertheless two who d 
not remain content with carelessly avoidfi 
any communication with the intrepid and a 
pected reformer. These two men belonged 
the lowest order of the clergy, and appeared 
be occupied in cautiously watching the actio 
and listening to the conversation of the int 
viduals immediately around them. The inst« 
they beheld Numerian they moved so as to elu 
his observation, taking care at the same time 
occupy such a position as enabled theia to ke 
in view the object of their evident distrust. 

" Look, Osius," said one, " that man is he 
again I " 

" And doubtless with the same motives whiJ 
brought him here, yesterday," replied the othJ 
"You will see that he will again enter tM 
church, listen to the service, retire to his litd| 
chapel near the Pincian Mount, and ther^ 
before his ragged mob of adherents, attack thj 
doctrines which our brethren have preached, tl 
we know he did last night, and as we suspect bd 
will continue to do until the authorities tbinj 
proper to give the signal for his imprisonmeLUl 
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'"'I marvel that he should have been per- 
Itted to persist so long a time as he has in 
coarse of contmnacy towards the Chnrch. 
176 we not evidence enough in his writings 
He to convict him of heresy ? The careless- 
of the bishop npon such a matter as this 
jnite inexplicable 1 " 

"Yon should consider, Nnmerian not being a 
that the carelessness about our interests 
more with the senate than the bishop. 
time our nobles can spare from their 
iucheries has been lately given to dis- 
Ions on the conduct of the Emperor in 
to Bavenna, and will now be dedi- 
to penetrating the basis of this rumour 
int the €k>ths. Besides, even were they at 
rtj, what care the senate about theological 
ntes? They only know this Numerian as 
tizen of Rome, a man of some influence 
poeeessions, and, consequently, a person 
political importance as a member of the 
' ktion. In addition to which, it would be 
easy task for us at the present moment to 
>iign the doctrines broached by our assail- 
; for the fellow has a troublesome facUily of 
(porting what he says by the Bible. Believe 
m this matter, our only way of righting 
lelves will be to convict him of scandal 
ist the highest dignitaries of the Church." 
" The order that we have lately received to 
k his movements and listen to his dis- 
orses, leads me to believe that our superiors 
e of your opinion." 

"Whether my convictions are correct or not, 
this I feel assured — that his days of liberty 
numbered. It vras but a few hours ago 
t I saw the bishop's chamberlain's head- 
distant, and he told me that he had heard, 

(irongh the crevice of a door " 

"Hush! he moves; he is pressing forward 
enter the church. Tou can tell me what 
on were about to say as we follow him. 
luickl let ns mix with the crowd." 
Ever enthusiastic in the performance of 
leir loathsome duties, these two discreet pas- 
>rs of a Christian flock followed Numerian 
ith the most elaborate caution into the in- 
dor of the sacred building. 
Although the sun still left a faint streak of 
d in the western sky, and the moon had as 
it scarcely risen, the great chandelier of two 
ousand four hundred lamps, mentioned by 
e bishop in his address to the people, was 
ready alight. In the days of its severe and 
cred beauty, the appearance of the church 
)n]d have suffered fatally by this blaze of 
tificial brilliancy ; but now that the ancient 
aracter of the basilica was completely 
anged, now that from a solemn temple it 
d been altered to the semblance of a 
rarions palace, it gained immensely by its 
ddy illnmination. Not an ornament along 
J vast extent of its glorious nave but 
ttercd in vivid distinctness in the dazzling 
ht that poured downwards from the roof, 
e gilded rafters, the smooth inlaid marble 
lars, the rich hangings of the windows, the 
relied candlesticks on the altars, the pic- 



tures, the statues, the bronzes, the mosaics, 
each and, all glowed with a steady and luxu- 
rious transparency absolutely intoxicating to 
the eye. Not a trace of wear, not a vestige 
of tarnish now appeared on any object Each 
portion of the nave to which the attention 
was directed appeared too finely, spotlessly 
radiant, ever to have been touched by mortal 
hands. Entranced and bewildered, the obser- 
vation roamed over the surface of the brilliant 
scene, until, wearied by the unbroken em- 
bellishment of the prospect, it wandered for 
repose upon the mmly lighted aisles, and 
dwelt with delight upon the soft shadows 
that hovered about their distant pillars, and 
the gliding forms that peopled their dusky 
recesses, or loitered past their lofty walls. 

At the moment when Numerian entered the 
basilica, a part of the service had just con- 
cluded. The last faint echo from the voices 
of the choir still hung upon the incense-laden 
air, and the vast masses of the spectators were 
still grouped in their listening and various 
attitudes, as the devoted reformer looked 
forth upon the church. Even he, stem as he 
was, seemed for a moment subdued by the 
Ineffable enchantment of the scene ; but ere 
long, as if displeased with his own involun- 
tary emotions of admiration, his brow con- 
tracted, and he sighed heavily, as (still followed 
by the attentive spies) he sought the compara- 
tive seclusion of the aisles. 

During the interval between the divisions 
of the service, the congregation occupied 
themselves in staring at the relics, which 
were enclosed in a silver cabinet with crystal 
doors, and placed on the top of the high 
altar. Although it was impossible to obtfdn 
a satisfactory view of these ecclesiastical 
treasures, they nevertheless employed the 
attention of every one until the appearance 
of a priest in the pulpit gave signal of the 
commencement of the sermon, and admonished 
all those who had seats to secure them with- 
out delay. 

Passing through the ranks of the auditors 
of the sermon — some of whom were engaged 
in counting the lights in the chandelier, 
to be certain that the bishop had not de- 
frauded them of one out of the two thousand 
four hundred lamps; others in holding whis- 
pered conversations, and opening small boxes 
of sweetmeats — we again conduct the reader 
to the outside of the church. 

The assemblage here had by this time 
much diminished; the shadows flung over 
the ground by the lofty colonnades had 
deepened and increased; and in many of 
the more remote recesses of the Place hardly 
a human being was to be observed. At 
one of these extremities, where the pillars 
terminated in the street and the obscurity 
was most intense, stood a solitary old man 
keeping himself cautiously concealed in the 
darkness, and looking out anxiously upon the 
public way immediately before him. 

He had waited but a short time when a 
handsome chariot, preceded by a body-guard 
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of gaily-attired slaves, stopped within a few 
paces of his lurking-place, and the voice of 
the person it contained pronounced audibly 
the following words: — 

** No 1 no I Drive on — ^we are later than I 
thought. If I stay to see this illumination 
of the basilica, I shall not be in time to 
receive my guests for to-night's banquet. 
Besides, this inestimable kitten of the breed 
most worshipped by the ancient Egyptians 
has already taken cold, and I would not 
for the world expose the susceptible animal 
any longer than is necessary to the damp- 
ness of the night-air. Drive on, good Carrio, 
drive on I " 

The old man scarcely waited for the 
conclusion of this speech before he ran up 
to the chariot, where he was immediately 
confronted by two heads — one that of 
Yetranio the senator, the other that of a 
glossy black kitten adorned with a collar 
of rubies, and half enveloped in its master's 
ample robes. Before the astonished noble 
could articulate a word, the man whispered 
in hoarse, hurried accents, "I am Ulpius — 
dismiss your servants — I have something im- 
portant to say I " 

"Ha! my worthy Ulpius 1 You have a 
most unhappy faculty of delivering a mes- 
sage with the manner of an assassin I But 
I must pardon your unpleasant abruptness 
in consideration of your diligence. My ex- 
cellent Carrio, if you value my approbation, 
remove your companions and, yourself out of 
hearing I " 

The freedman yielded instant obedience to 
his master's mandate. The following conver- 
sation then took place, the strange man open- 
ing it thus : — 

" You remember your promise ? " 

"I do." 

"Upon your honour, as a nobleman and 
a senator, you are prepared to abide by it 
whenever it is necessary ? " 

"lam." 

"Then at the dawn of morning meet me 
at the private gate of your palace garden, 
and I will conduct you to Antonina's bed- 
chamber." 

"The time will suit me. But why at the 
dawn of morning?" 

"Because the Christian dotard will keep 
a vigil until midnight, which the girl will 
most probably attend. I wished to tell you 
this at your palace, but I heard there that 
you had gone to Aricia, and would return 
by way of the basilica; so I posted myself 
to intercept you thus." 

" Industrious Ulpius I " 

** Bemember your promise ! " 

Vetranio leaned forward to reply, but 
Ulpius was gone. 

As the senator again commanded his 
equipage to move on, he looked anxiously 
around him, as if once more expecting to 
see his strange adlierent still lurking near 
the chariot. He only perceived, however, 
a man whom he did not know, followed by 



two others, walking rapidly past him. They 
were Numerian and the spies. 

**At last, my projects are approaching 
consummation,'* exclaimed Vetranio to him- 
self, as he and his kitten rolled off in the 
chariot. " It is well that I thought of securing 
possession of Julia's villa to-day, for I shall 
now, assuredly, want to use it to-morrow. 
Jupiter 1 What a mass of dangers, contradic- 
tions, and mysteries encompass this affair! 
When I think that I, who prided myself 
on my philosophy, have quitted Ravenna, 
borrowed a private villa, leagued myself with 
an uncuMvated plebeian, and all for the sake 
of a girl who has already deceived my ex- 
pectations by gaining me as a music-mast«r 
without admitting me as a lover, I am 
positively astonished at my own weakness! 
Still it must be owned that the complexion 
my adventure has lately assumed renders it 
of some interest in itself. The mere pleasnre 
of penetrating the secrets of this Numerian's 
household is by no means the least among 
the numerous attractions of my design. How 
has he gained his influence over the girl! 
Why does he keep her in such strict seclusion! 
Who is this old half -frantic, unceremonious 
man-monster calling himself ITlpius ; refusing 
all reward for his villainy; raving about a 
return to the old religion of the gods; and 
exulting in the promise he has extorted from 
me, as a good pagan, to support the first 
restoration of the ancient worship that may 
be attempted in Rome 7 Where does he come 
from? Why does he outwardly profess him- 
self a Christian? What sent him into Nu- 
merian's service ? By the girdle of Venus! 
everything connected with the girl is a« 
incomprehensible as herself 1 But patience- 
patience I A few hours more, and these 
mysteries will be revealed. In the meantime^ 
let me think of my banquet, and of its pre- 
siding deity, the Nightingale Sauce I " 



CHAPTER V 

ANTONINA 

Who that has been at Rome does not re- 
member with delight the attractions of the 
Pincian Hill ? Who, after toiling through the 
wonders of the dark, melancholy city, has 
not been revived by a visit to its shady walks^ 
and by breathing its fragrant breezes f Amid 
the solemn mournfulness that reigns over de- 
clining Rome, this delightful elevation risei 
light, airy, and inviting, at once a refreshmeni 
to the body and a solace to the spirit. Frod 
its smooth summit the city is seen in itfl 
utmost majesty, and the surrounding country 
in its brightest aspect. The crimes and mise- 
ries of Rome seem deterred from approaching 
its favoured soil ; it impresses the mind ai 
a place set apart by common consent for tha 
presence of the innocent and the joyful — as I 
scene that rest and recreation keep sacred froa 
the intrusion of tumult and toil. 
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Its appearance in modem dajs is the picture 
of its character for ages past. Successive wars 
might dull its beauties for a time, but peace 
invariably restored them in all their pristine 
loveliness. The old Romans called it "The 
Mount of Gardens." Throughout the disasters 
of the Empire and the convulsions of the 
Middle Ages, it continued to merit its ancient 
appellation, and a ** Mount of (xardtos " it still 
triomphantlj remains to the present day. 

At the commencement of the fifth century 
the magnificence of the Pincian Hill v^as at its 
zenith. Were it consistent with the conduct 
of our story to dwell upon the glories of its 
palaces and its groves, its temples and its 
theatres, such a glowing prospect of artificial 
splendour, aided by natural beauty, might be 
spread before the reader as would tax his 
credulity, while it excited his astonishment. 
This task, however, it is here unnecessary to 
attempt. It is not for the wonders of ancient 
luxury and taste, but for the abode of the 
zealous and religious Numerian, that we find 
it now requisite to arouse interest and engage 
attention. 

At the back of the Flaminian extremity of 
the Pincian Hill, and immediately overlooking 
the city wall, stood, at the period of which 
we write, a small but elegantly built house, 
surrounded by a little garden of its own, and 
protected at the back by the lofty groves 
and outbuildings of the palace of Vetranio 
the senator. This abode had been at one 
time a sort of summer-house belonging to the 
former proprietor of a neighbouring mansion. 

Profligate necessities, however, had obliged 
the owner to part with this portion of his 
possessions, which was purchased by a mer- 
chant well known to Numerian, who received 
it as a legacy at his friend's death. Dis- 
gusted, as soon as his reforming projects 
took possession of his mind, at the bare 
idea of propinquity to the ennobled libertines 
of Rome, the austere Christian determined 
to abandon his inheritance, and to sell it 
to another; but, at the repeated entreaties 
of his daughter, he at length consented to 
change his purpose, and sacrifice his anti- 
pathy to his luxurious neighbours to his 
child's youthful attachment to the beauties 
of Nature as displayed in his legacy on 
the Pincian Mount. In this instance only 
did the natural affection of the father pre- 
vail over the acquired, severity of the re- 
former. Here he condescended, for the first 
and the last time, to the sweet trivialities 
of yonth. Here, indulgent in spite of himself, 
he fixed his little household, and permitted 
to his daughter her sole recreations of tend- 
ing the flowers in the garden and luxuriating 
in the loveliness of the distant view. 

The night has advanced an hour since the 
occurrences mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter. The clear and brilliant moonlight of 
Italy now pervades every district of the glor- 
ious city, and bathes in its pure effulgence 
the groves and palaces on the Pincian Mount. 



From the garden of Numerian the irregular 
buildings of the great suburbs of Rome, the 
rich undulating country beyond, and the long 
ranges of mountains in the distance, are now 
all visible in the soft and luxurious light. Near 
the spot which commands this view, not a 
living creature is to be seen on a first exami- 
nation ; but on a more industrious and patient 
observation, you are subsequently able to de- 
tect at one of the windows of Numerian's house, 
half hidden by a curtain, the figure of a young 
giri. 

Soon this solitary form approaches nearer to 
the eye. The moonbeams, that have hitherto 
shone only upon the window, now illuminate 
other objects. First they display a small, 
white arm ; then a light, simple robe ; then 
a fair, graceful neck ; and finally a bright, 
youthful, innocent face, directed steadfastly 
towards the wide moon-brightened prospect 
of the distant mountains. 

For some time the girl remains in contem- 
plation at her window. Then she leaves her 
post, and almost immediately reappears at a 
door leading into the garden. Her figure, as 
she advances towards the lawn before her, is 
light and small — a natural grace and propriety 
appear in her movements — she holds pressed 
to her bosom and half concealed by her robe, 
a gilt lute. When she reaches a turf bank 
commanding the same view as the window, 
she arranges her instrument npon her knees, 
and with something of restraint in her manner 
gently touches the chords. Then, as if alarmed 
at the sound she has produced, she glances 
anxiously around her, apparently fearful of 
being overheard. Her large, dark, lustrous 
eyes have in them an expression of apprehen- 
sion ; her delicate lips are half parted ; a 
sudden flush rises in her soft, olive complexion 
as she examines every comer of the garden. 
Having completed her survey without dis- 
covering any cause for the suspicions she 
seems to entertain, she again employs herself 
over her instrument. Once more she strikes 
the chords, and now with a bolder hand. The 
notes she produces resolve themselves into a 
wild, plaintive, irregular melody, alternately 
rising and sinking, as if swayed by the fickle 
influence of a summer vrind. These sounds 
are soon harmoniously augmented by the young 
minstrel's voice, which is calm, still, and 
mellow, and adapts itself with exquisite 
ingenuity to every arbitrary variation in the 
tone of the accompaniment. The song that 
she has chosen is one of the fanciful odes of 
the day. Its chief merit to her lies in its 
alliance to the strange Eastern air which she 
heard at her first interview with the senator 
who presented her with the lute. Paraphrased 
in English, the words of the composition would 
run thus : — 

THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
I. 
Spirit, whose dominion reigns 
Over Music's thrilling strains, 
Whence may be thy distant birth ? 
Say what tempted thee to earth ? 

le 
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Mortal, Usten : I was born 

In Creation's early years, 
Singing, 'mid the stars of mom, 

To the music of the spheres. 

Once as, within the reakns of space, 
I view'd this mortal planet roll, 

A yearning towards thy hapless race, 
Unbidden, filled my seraph soul 1 

Angels, who had watched my birth, 
Heard me sigh to sing to earth ; 
'Twas transgression ne'er f orgiv'n 
To forget my native heav'n ; 
So they sternly bade me go— 
Banish'd to the world below. 



IL 

ExiVd here, I knew no fears ; 

For, though darkness round me dung. 
Though none heard me in the spheres, 

Earth had listeners while I sung. 

Young spirits of the Spring sweet breeze 
Came thronging round me, soft and coy. 

Light Wood-nymphs sported in the trees. 
And laughing Echo leapt for joy ! 

Brooding Woe and writhing Pain 
Sof ten'd at my gentle strain ; 
Bounding Joy, with footstep fleet, 
Ran to nestle at my feet ; 
While, arous'd, delighted Love 
Softly kiss'd me from above I 



Since those years of early time. 

Faithful still to earth I've sung ; 
Flying through each distant clime, 

Ever welcome, ever young 1 

Still pleas'd. my solace I impart 
Where brightest hopes are scattered dead ; 

'Tis mine— sweet gift f— to charm the heart. 
Though all its other joys have fled ! 

Time, that withers all beside, 
Harmless past me loves to glide ; 
Change, that mortals must obey, 
He'er shall shake my gentle sway ; 
Still 'tis mine all hearts to move 
In eternity of love. 

As the last sounds of her voice and her 
late died softly away npjon the still night air, 
an indescribable elevation appeared in the 
girl's countenance. She looked up raptu- 
rously into the far, star-bright sky; her lip 
quivered, her dark eyes filled with tears, and 
her bosom heaved with the excess of the 
emotions that the music and the scene in- 
spired. Then she gazed slowly around her, 
dwelling tenderly upon the fragrant flower- 
beds that were the work of her own hands, 
and looking forth with an expression half 
reverential, half ecstatic over the long, 
smooth, shining plains, and the still, glorious 
mountains, that had so long been the inspira- 
tion of her most cherished thoughts, and that 
now glowed before her eyes, soft and beau- 
tiful as her dreams on her virgin conch. 
Then, overpowered by the artless thoughts 
and innocent recollections which on the magic 
wings of Nature and Night came wafted over 
her mind, she bent down her head upon her 
lute, pressed her round, dimpled cheek against 
its smooth frame, and drawing her fiigers 



mechanically over its strings, abandoned her- 
self unreservedly to the reveries of maiden- 
hood and youth. 

Such was the being devoted by her father's 
fatal ambition to a lifelong banishment from 
all that is attractive in human art and bean- 
tiful in human intellect I Such was the 
daaghter whose existence was to be one long 
acquaintance with mortal woe, one unvaried 
refusal of mortal pleasure, whose thoughts 
were to be only of sermons and fasts, whose 
actions were to be confined to the binding 
up of strangers' wounds and the drying of 
strangers' tears; whose life, in brief, was 
doomed to be the embodiment of her father's 
austere ideal of the austere virgins of the 
ancient Church I 

Deprived of her mother, exiled from the 
companionship of others of her a^e, permitted 
no familiarity with any living bemg, no sym- 
pathies with any other heart, commanded but 
never indulged, rebuked but never applauded, 
she must have sunk beneath the severities 
imposed on her by her father, but for the 
venial disobedience committed in the pursuit 
of the solitary pleasure procured for her by 
her lute. Vainly, in her hours of study, did 
she read the fierce anathemas against love, 
liberty, and pleasure, poetry, painting, and 
music, gold, silver, and precious stones, which 
the ancient fathers had composed for the 
benefit of the submissive congregations oi 
former days ; vainly did she imagine, during 
those long hours of theological instruction, 
that her heart's forbidden longings were 
banished and destroyed — that her patient and 
childlike disposition was bowed in complete 
subserviency to the most rigorous of her 
father's commands. No sooner were her inter- 
views with Numerian concluded, than the 
promptings of that nature within us, which 
artifice may warp but can never destroy, 
lured her into a forgetf ulness of all that she 
had heard and a longing for much that was 
forbidden. We live, in this existence, but by 
the companionship of; some sympathy, aspi- 
ration, or pursuit, which serves us as oar 
habitual refuge from the tribulations we in- 
herit from the outer world. The same feel- 
ing which led Antonina in her childhood to 
beg for a flower-garden, in her girlhood induced 
her to gain possession of a lute. 

The passion for music which prompted her 
visit to Vetranio, which alone saved her affec- 
tions from pining in the solitude imposed on 
them, and which occupied her leisure hours in 
the maimer we have already described, was an 
inheritance of her birth. 

Her Spanish mother had sung to her, hour 
after hour, in her cradle, for the short time 
during which she was permitted to watch 
over her child. The impression thus made on 
the dawning faculties of the infant, nothing 
ever effaced. Though her earliest perceptions 
were greeted only by the sight of her father's 
misery ; though the form which his despairing 
penitence soon assumed doomed her to a life 
of seclusion and an education of admonitioBt 
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the passionate attachment to the melody of 
sound, inspired by her mother's voice — almost 
imbibed at her mother's breast— lived through 
all neglect, and survived all opposition. It 
found its nourishment in childish recollections, 
in snatches of street minstrelsy heard through 
her window, in the passage of the night winds 
of winter through the groves on the Pincian 
Mount, and received its rapturous gratifica- 
tion in the first audible sounds from the 
Soman senator's lute. How her possession of 
an instrument, and her skill in playing, were 
subsequently gained, the reader already knows 
from Vetranio's narrative at Bavenna. Could 
the frivolous senator have discovered the real 
intensity of the emotions his art was raising in 
his pupil's bosom while he taught her ; could 
he have imagined how incessantly, during their 
lessons, her sense of duty struggled with her 
love for music — how completely she was ab- 
sorbed, one moment by an agony of doubt 
and fear, another by an ecstasy of enjoyment 
and hope — he would have felt little of that 
astonishment at her coldness towards himself 
which he so warmly expressed at his interview 
with Julia in the gardens of the Court. In 
truth, nothing could be more complete than 
Antonina's childish unconsciousness of the feel- 
ings with which Vetranio regarded her. In 
entering his presence, whatever remnant of 
her affections remained unwithered by her 
fears was solely attracted and engrossed by 
the beloved and beautiful lute. In receiving 
the instrument, she almost forgot the giver in 
the triumph of possession ; or, if she thought 
of him at all, it was to be grateful for having 
escaped uninjured from a member of that 
class, for whom her father's reiterated ad- 
monitions had inspired her with a vague feel- 
ing of dread and distrust, and to determine 
that, now she had acknowledged his kindness 
and departed from his domains, nothing should 
ever induce her to risk discovery by her father 
and peril to herself by ever entering them 
again. 

Innocent in her isolation, almost infantine in 
her natural simplicity, a single enjoyment was 
sufficient to satisfy all the passions of her age. 
Father, mother, lover, and companion ; liberties, 
amusements, and adornments — they were all 
summed up for her in that simple lute. The 
archness, the liveliness, and the gentleness of 
her disposition ; the (poetry of her nature, and 
the affection of her heart; the happy bloom 
of youth, which seclusion could not all wither 
nor distorted precept taint, were now entirely 
nourished, expanded, and freshened — such is 
the creative power of human emotion — by that 
inestimable possession. She could speak to 
it, smile on it, caress it, and believe, in the 
ecstasy of her delight, in the carelessness of 
her self-delusion, that it sympathised with 
her joy. During her long solitudes, when she 
was silently watched in her father's absence 
by the brooding, melancholy stranger whom 
he had set over her, it became a companion 
dearer than the flower-garden, dearer even 
than the plains and mountains which formed 



her favourite view. When her father r^umed, 
and she was led forth to sit in a dark place 
among strange, silent people, and to listen to 
interminable declamations, it was a solace to 
think of the instrument as it lay hidden 
securely in her chamber, and to ponder de- 
lightedly on what new music of her own she 
could play upon it next. And then, when 
evening arrived, and she was left alone in 
her garden — then came the hour of moonlight 
and song ; the moment of rapture and melody 
that drew her out of herself, elevated her she 
felt not how, and transported her she knew not 
whither. 

But, while we thus linger over reflections on 
motives and examinations into character, we 
are called back to the outer world of passing 
interests and events by the appearance of an- 
other figure on the scene. We left Antonina 
in the garden thinking over her lute. She still 
remains in her meditative position, but she is 
now no longer alone. 

From the same steps by which she had 
descended, a man now advances into the 
garden, and walks towards the place she 
occupies. His gait is limping, his stature 
crooked, his proportions distorted. His 
large, angular features stand out in gaunt 
contrast to his shrivelled cheeks. His dry, 
matted hair has been burnt by the sun into 
a strange tawny brown. His expression is 
one of fixed, stern, mournful thought. As 
he steps stealthily along, advancing towards 
Antonina, he mutters to himself, and clutches 
mechanically at his garments with his lank, 
shapeless fingers. The radiant moonlight, 
falling fully upon his countenance, invests 
it with a livid, mysterious, spectral appear- 
ance: seen by a stranger at the present mo- 
ment, he would have been almost awful to look 
upon. 

This was the man who had intercepted 
Vetranio on his journey home, and who 
had now hurried back so as to regain his 
accustomed post before his master's return, 
for he was the same individual mentioned 
by Numerian as his aged convert, Ulpius, 
in ^ his interview with the landholder at the 
Basilica of St. Peter. 

When Ulpius had arrived within a few 
paces of the girl he stopped, saying in a 
hoarse, thick voice — 

" Hide your toy — Numerian is at the gates 1 " 

Antonina started violently as she listened 
to those repulsive accents. The blood rushed 
into her cheeks ; she hastily covered the 
lute with her robe; paused an instant, as 
if intending to speak to the man, then 
shuddered violently, and hurried towards the 
house. 

As she mounted the steps Numerian met 
her in the hall. There was now no chance 
of hiding the lute in its accustomed place. 

"You stay too late in the garden," said 
the father, looking proudly, in spite of all 
his austerity upon his beautiful daughter 
as she stood by his side. <<But what affects 
yon?" he added, noticing her confusion. 
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" Yon iremble ; your colour comes and goes ; 
your lips quiver. Give me your hand 1 " 

As Antonina obeyed him, a fold of the 
treacherous robe slipped aside, and dis- 
covered a part of the frame of the lute, 
Numerian's quick eye discovered it immedi- 
ately. He snatched the instrument from her 
feeble grasp. His astonishment on beholding 
it was too great for words, and for an in- 
stant he confronted the poor girl, whose pale 
face looked rigid with terror, in ominous and 
expressive silence. 

"This thing," said he at length, "this in- 
vention of libertines in my house — in my 
daughter's possession!" and he dashed the 
lute into fragments on the floor. 

For one moment Antonina looked incredu- 
lously on the ruins of the beloved companion, 
which was the centre of all her happiest 
expectations for future days. Then, as she 
began to estimate the reality of her de- 
privation, her eyes lost all their heaven-born 
brightness, and filled to overflowing with the 
tears of earth. 

**To your chamber I" thundered Numerian, 
as she knelt, sobbing convulsively, over those 
hapless fragments. "To your chamber I To- 
morrow sh^ bring this mystery of iniquity 
to light I " 

She rose humbly to obey him, for indig- 
nation had no part in the emotions that 
shook her gentle and affectionate nature. As 
she moved towards the room that no lute 
was henceforth to occupy, as she thought on 
the morrow that no lute was henceforth to 
enliven, her grief almost, overpowered her. 
She turned back and looked imploringly at her 
father, as if entreating permission to pick up 
even the smallest of the fragments at his feet. 

"To your chamber I" he reiterated sternly. 
" Am I to be disobeyed to my face ? " 

Without any repetition of her silent re- 
monstrance, she instantly retired. As soon 
as she was out of sight, Ulpius ascended the 
steps and stood before the angered father. 

"Look, Ulpius," cried Numerian, "my 
daughter, whom I have so carefully cher- 
ished, whom I intended for an example "to 
the world, has deceived me, even thus I" 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the ruins of 
the unfortunate lute ; but Ulpius did not 
address to him a word in reply, and he 
hastily continued : — 

•*I will not sully the solemn oflSces of to- 
night by interrupting them with my worldly 
affairs. To-morrow I will interrogate my dis- 
obedient child. In the meantime, do not 
imagine, Ulpius, that I connect you in any 
way with this wicked and unworthy decep- 
tion I In you I have every confidence, in your 
faithfulness I have every hope." 

Again he paused, and again Ulpius kept 
silence. Any one less agitated, less confiding, 
than his unsuspicious niaster, would have re- 
marked that a faint sinister smile was break- 
ing forth upon his haggard countenance. But 
Numerian's indignation was still too violent 
to permit him to observe, and, spite of his 



efforts to control himself, he again broke forth 
in complaint. 

" On this night too, of all others," cried he, 
"when I had hoped to lead her among my 
little assembly of the faithful, to join in their 
prayers, and to listen to my exhortations — on 
this night I am doomed to find her a player 
on a pagan lute, a possessor of the most 
wanton of the world's vanities ! God give 
me patience to worship this night with un- 
wandering thoughts, for my heart is vexed 
at the transgression of my child, as the heart 
of Eli of old at the iniquities of his sons ! " 

He was moving rapidly away, when, as if 
struck with a sudden recollection, he stopped 
abruptly, and again addressed his gloomy com- 
panion. 

" I will go by myself to the chapel to-night," 
said he. "You, Ulpius, will stay to keep 
watch over my disobedient child. Be vigilant, 
good friend, over my house ; for even now, on 
my return, I thought that two strangers were 
following my steps, and I forebode some evil 
in store for me as the chastisement for my 
sins, even greater than this misery of my 
daughter's transgression. Be watchful, good 
Ulpius— be watchful ! " 

And as he hurried away, the stern, serious 
man felt as overwhelmed at the outrage that 
had been offered to his gloomy fanaticism, 
as the weak, timid girl at the destruction 
that had been wreaked upon her harmless lute. 

After Numerian had departed, the sinister 
smile again appeared on the countenance of 
Ulpius. He stood for a short time fixed in 
thought, and then began slowly to descend 
a staircase near him which led to some sub- 
terranean apartments. He had not gone far 
when a slight noise became audible at an ex- 
tremity of the corridor above. As he listened 
for a repetition of the sound, he heard a sob, 
and looking cautiously up, discovered, by the 
moonlight, Antonina stepping cautiously along 
the marble pavement of the hall. 

She held in her hand a little lamp; ber 
small, rosy feet were uncovered; the tears 
still streamed over her cheeks. She advanced 
with the greatest caution (as if fearful of 
being overheard) until she gained the part 
of the floor still strewn with the ruins of 
the broken lute. Here she knelt down, and 
pressed each fragment that lay before her 
separately to her lips. Then hurriedly con- 
cealing a single piece in her bosom, she arose 
and stole quickly away in the direction by 
which she had come. 

"Be patient till the dawn," muttered her 
faithless guardian, gazing after her from his 
concealment as she disappeared ; " it will bring 
to thy lute a restorer, and to Ulpius an ally I " 

CHAPTER VI 

AN APPEBNTICESHIP TO THE TEMPLB 

The action of our characters during the night 
included in the last two chapters has now 
come to a pause. Vetranio is awaiting his 
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guests for the banqnet; Nomerian is in the 
chapel, preparing the discourse that he is to 
deliver to his friends ; Ulpins is meditating 
in his master's house ; Antonina is stretched 
upon her couch, caressing the precious frag- 
ment that she had saved from the ruins of 
her lute. All the immediate agents of our 
story are, for the present, in repose. 

It is our purpose to take advantage of this 
interval of inaction, and direct the reader's 
attention to a different country from that 
selected as the scene of our romance, and to 
such historical events of past years as con- 
nect themselves remarkably with the early 
life of Numerian's perfidious convert. This 
man will be foond a person of great import- 
ance in the future conduct of our story. It 
is necessary to the comprehension of his 
character, and the penetration of such of 
bis purposes as have been already hinted at, 
and may subsequently appear, that the long 
course of his existence should be traced up- 
wards to its source. 

It was in the reign of Julian, when the gods 
of the Pagan achieved their last victory over 
the Gospel of the Christian, that a decently 
attired man, leading by the hand a handsome 
boy of fifteen years of age, entered the gates 
of Alexandria, and proceeded hastily towards 
the high priest's dwelling in the Temple of 
Serapis. 

After a stay of some hours at his destina- 
tion, the man left the city alone as hastily 
as he entered it, and was never after seen 
at Alexandria. The boy remained in the 
abode of the high priest until the next day, 
when he was solemnly devoted to the service 
of the temple. 

The boy was the young Emilius, afterwards 
called Ulpius. He was nephew to the high 
priest, to whom he had been confided by his 
father, a merchant of Bome. 

Ambition was the ruling passion of the 
father of Emilius. It had prompted him to 
aspire to every distinction granted to the 
successful by the state, but it had not gifted 
him with the powers requisite to turn his 
aspirations in any instance into acquisitions. 
He passed through existence a disappointed 
man, planning but never performing, seeing 
his more fortunate brother rising to the 
highest distinction in the priesthood, and 
finding himself irretrievably condemned to 
exist in the affluent obscurity ensured to him 
by his mercantile pursuits. 

When his brother Macrinus, on • Julian's 
accession to the imperial throne, arrived at 
the pinnacle of power and celebrity as high 
priest of the Temple of Serapis, the un- 
successful merchant lost all hope of rivalling 
his relative in the pursuit of distinction. His 
insatiable ambition, discarded from himself, 
now settled on one of his infant sons. He 
determined that his child should be successful 
where he had failed. Now that his brother 
had secured the highest elevation in the 
temple, no calling could offer more direct 
advantages to a member of his koosehold 



than the priesthood. His family had been 
from their earliest origin rigid Pagans. One 
of them had already attained to the most 
distinguished honours of his gorgeous worship. 
He determined that another should rival his 
kinsman, and that that other should be his 
eldest son. 

Firm in this resolution, he at once devoted 
his child to the great design which he now 
held continually in view. He knew well that 
Paganism, revived though it was, was not the 
universal worship that it had been ; that it 
was now secretly resisted, and might soon 
be openly opposed, by the persecuted Chris- 
tians throughout the Empire ; and that if the 
young generation were to guard it successfully 
from all future encroachments, and to rise 
securely to its highest honours, more must 
be exacted from them than the easy attach- 
ment to the ancient religion required from 
the votaries of former days. Then, the 
performance of the most important offices 
in the priesthood was compatible with the 
possession of military or political rank. Now, 
it was to the temple, and to the temple only, 
that the future servant of the gods should 
be devoted. Resolving thus, the father took 
care that all the son's occupations and rewards 
should, from his earliest years, be in some 
way connected with the career for which he 
was intended. His childish pleasures were 
to be conducted to sacrifices and auguries ; 
his childish playthings and prizes were images 
of the deities. No opposition was offered on 
the boy's part to this plan of education. Far 
different from his younger brother, whose 
turbulent disposition defied all authority, he 
was naturally docile; and his imagination, 
vivid beyond his years, was easily led cap- 
tive by any remarkable object presented to 
it. With such encouragement, his father be- 
came thoroughly engrossed by the occupa- 
tion of forming him for his future existence. 
His mother's influence over him was jealously 
watched; the secret expression of her love, 
of her sorrow, at the prospect of parting with 
him, was ruthlessly suppressed whenever it 
was discovered ; and his younger brother was 
neglected, almost forgotten, in order that the 
parental watchfulness might be entirely and 
invariably devoted to the eldest son. 

When Emilius had numbered fifteen years, 
his father saw with delight that the time 
had come when he could witness the com- 
mencement of the realisation of all his 
projects. The boy was removed from home, 
taken to Alexandria, and gladly left, by his 
proud and triumphant father, under the 
especial guardianship of Macrinus, the high 
priest. 

The chief of the temple fully sympathised 
in his brother's designs for the young Emilius. 
As soon as the boy had entered on his new 
occupations, he was told that he must forget 
all that he had left behind him at Rome; 
that he must look upon the high priest as 
his father, and upon the temple, henceforth, 
as his home; and that thd sole object of 
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his present labours and future ambition must 
be to rise in the service of the gods. Nor 
did Macrinus stop here. So thoroughly anxious 
was he to stand to his pupil in the place of a 
parent, and to secure his allegiance by with- 
drawing him in every way from the world in 
which he had hitherto lived, that he even 
changed his* name, giving to him one of his 
own appellations, and describing it as a 
privilege to stimulate him to future exertions. 
From the boy Emilius, he was now perma- 
nently transformed to the student Ulpius. 

With such a natural disposition as we 
have already described, and under such 
guardianship as that of the high priest, 
there was little danger that Ulpius would 
disappoint the unusual expectations which had 
been formed of him. His attention to his 
new duties never relaxed; his obedience to 
his new masters never wavered. Whatever 
Macrinus demanded of him he was sure to 
perform. Whatever longings he might feel to 
return to home, he never discovered them ; 
he never sought to gratify the tastes naturally 
peculiar to his age. The high priest and his 
colleagues were astonished at the extraordi- 
nary readiness with which the boy himself for- 
warded their intentions for him. Had they 
known how elaborately he had been prepared 
for his future employments at his father's 
house, they would have been less astonished 
at their pupil's unusual docility. Trained as 
he had been, he must have shown a more 
than human perversity had he displayed any 
opposition to his uncle's wishes. He had 
been permitted no childhood either of thought 
or action. His natural precocity had been 
seized as the engine to force ids Acuities into 
a perilous and unwholesome maturity ; and 
when his new duties demanded his attention, 
he entered on them with the same sincerity 
of enthusiasm which his boyish coevals would 
have exhibited towards a new sport. His 
gradual initiation into the mysteries of his 
religion created a strange, voluptuous sensa- 
tion of fear and interest in his mind. He 
heard the oracles, and he trembled; he at- 
tended the sacrifices and the auguries, and 
he wondered. All the poetry of the bold and 
beautiful superstition to which he was de- 
voted flowed overwhelmingly into his young 
heart, absorbing the service of his fresh ima- 
gination, and transporting him incessantly 
from the vital realities of the outer world to 
the shadowy regions of aspiration and thought. 

But his duties did not entirely occupy the 
attention of Ulpius. The boy had his peculiar 
pleasures as well as his peculiar occupations. 
When his employments were over for the 
day, it was a strange, unearthly, vital enjoy- 
ment to him to wander softly in the shade 
of the temple porticoes, looking down from 
his great mysterious eminence upon the popu- 
lous and sun - brightened city at his feet; 
watching the brilliant expanse of the waters 
of the Nile glittering joyfully in the dazzling 
and pervading light; raising his eyes from 
the fields and woods, the palaces and gardens, 



that stretched out before him below, to the 
lovely and cloudless sky that watched round 
him afar and above, and that awoke all that 
his new duties had left of the joyfulness, the 
affectionate sensibility, which his rare intervals 
of uninterrupted intercourse with his mother 
had implanted in his heart. Then, when the 
daylight began to wane, and the moon and 
stars already grew beautiful in their places 
in the firmament, he would pass into the 
subterranean vaults of the edifice, trembling 
as his little taper scarcely dispelled the dull, 
solemn gloom, and listening with breathless 
attention for the voices of those guardian 
spirits whose fabled habitation was made in 
the apartments of the sacred place. Or, 
when the multitude had departed for their 
amusements and their homes, he would steal 
into the lofty halls and wander round the 
pedestals of the mighty statues, breathing 
fearfully the still atmosphere of the temple, 
and watching the passage of the cold, melan- 
choly moonbeams through the openings in the 
roof, and over the colossal limbs and features 
of the images of the pagan gods. Sometimes, 
when the services of Serapis sspd the cares 
attendant on his communications with the 
Emperor were concluded, Macrinus would lead 
his pupil into the garden of the priests, and 
praise him for his docility till his heart 
throbbed with gratitude and pride. Some- 
times he would convey him cautiously out- 
side the precincts of the sacred place, and 
show him, in the suburbs of the city, silent, 
pale, melancholy men, gliding suspiciously 
through the gay, crowded streets. Those 
fugitive Qgures, he would declare, were the 
enemies of the temple and all that it con- 
tained ; conspirators against the Emperor and 
the gods ; wretches who were to be driven 
forth as outcasts from humanity; whose ap- 
pellation was "Christian;" and whose im- 
pious worship, if tolerated, would deprive him 
of the uncle whom he loved, of the temple 
that he reverenced, and of the priestly dignity 
and renown which it should be his life's am- 
bition to acquire. 

Thus tutored in his duties by his guardian, 
and in his recreations by himself, as time wore 
on, the boy gradually lost every remaining 
characteristic of his age. Even the remem- 
brance of his mother and his mother's love 
grew faint on his memory. Serious, solitary, 
thoughtful, he lived but to succeed in the 
temple; he laboured but to emulate the high 
priest. All his feelings and faculties were now 
enslaved by an ambition, at once uimatural at 
his present age, and ominous of afldiction for 
his future life. The design that Macrinus had 
contemplated as the work of years was per- 
fected in a few months. The hope that his 
father had scarce dared to entertain for his 
manhood was already accomplished in his 
youth. 

In these preparations for future success 
passed three years of the life of Ulpius. At 
the expiration of that period the death of 
Julian darkened the brilliant prospects of the 
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Pagan world. Scarcely had the priests of 
Serapis recovered the first shock of astonish- 
ment iBuid grief consequent upon the fatal 
news of the vacancy in the imperial throne, 
when the edict of toleration issued by Jovian, 
the new Emperor, reached the city of Alex- 
andria, and was elevated on the walls of the 
temple^ 

The first sight of this proclamation (per- 
mitting freedom of worship to the Christians) 
aroused in the highly wrought disposition of 
Ulpius the most violent emotions of anger 
and contempt. The enthusiasm of his char- 
acter and age, guided invariably in the one 
direction of his worship, took the character 
of the wildest fanaticism when he discovered 
the Emperor's careless infringement of the 
supremacy of the temple. He volunteered in 
the first moments of his fury to tear down 
the edict from the walls, to lead an attack 
on the meetings of the triumphant Chris- 
tians, or to travel to the imperial abode and ex- 
hort Jovian to withdraw his act of perilous 
leniency ere it was too late. With difficulty 
did his more cautious confederates restrain 
him from the execution of his impetuous de- 
signs. For two days he withdrew himself 
from his companions, and brooded in solitude 
over the injury offered to his beloved super- 
stition, and the prospective augmentation of 
the influence of the Christian sect. 

But the despair of the young enthusiast was 
destined to be further augmented by a private 
calamity, at once mysterious in its cause and 
overwhelming in its effect. Two days after 
the publication of the edict the high priest 
Macrinus, in the prime of vigour and manhood, 
suddenly died. 

To narrate the confusion and horror within 
and without the temple on the discovery of 
this fatal event; to describe the execrations 
and tumults of the priests and the populace, 
who at once suspected the favoured and 
ambitious Christians of causing, by poison, 
the death of their spiritual ruler, might be 
interesting as a history of the manners of 
the times, but is immaterial to the object 
of this chapter. We prefer rather to trace 
the effect on the mind of Ulpius of his 
personal and private bereavement; of this 
loss — ^irretrievable to him — of the master whom 
he loved and the guardian whom it was his 
privilege to revere. 

An illness of some months, during the latter 
part of which his attendants trembled for his 
life and reason, sufficiently attested the sin- 
cerity of the grief of Ulpius for the loss of 
his Iprotector. During his paroxysms of de- 
lirium the priests who watched round his bed 
drew from his ravings many wise conclusions 
as to the effects that his seizure and its causes 
were likely to produce on his future character ; 
bnt, in spite of all their penetration, they were 
still far from appreciating to a tithe of its 
extent the revolution, that his bereavement 
had wrought in his disposition. The boy 
himself, until the moment of the high priest's 
death, had never been aware of the depth of 



his devotion to his second father. Warped as 
they had been by his natural parent, the affec- 
tionate qualities that were the mainspring of 
his nature had never been entirely destroyed ; 
and they seized on every kind word and gentle 
action of Macrinus as food which had been 
grudged them since their birth. Mondly and 
intellectually, Madrinus had been to him the 
beacon that pointed the direction of his course, 
the judge that regulated his conduct, the 
Muse that he looked to for inspiration. And 
now, when this link which had connected 
every ramification of bis most cherished and 
governing ideas was suddenly snapped asunder, 
a desolation sunk down upon his mind which 
at once paralysed its elasticity and withered 
its freshness. He glanced back, and saw 
nothing but a home from whose pleasures 
and affections his father's ambition had exiled 
him for ever. He looked forward, and as he 
thought of his unfitness, both from character 
and education, to mix in the world as others 
mixed in it, he saw no guiding star of social 
happiness for the conduct of his existence to 
come. There was now no resource left for 
him but entirely to deliver himself up to 
those pursuits which had made his home as 
a strange place to him, which were hallowed 
by their connection with the lost object of 
his attachment, and which would confer the 
sole happiness and distinction that he could 
hope for in the wide world on his future 
life. 

In addition to this motive for labour in his 
vocation, there existed in the mind of Ulpius 
a deep and settled feeling that animated 
him with unceasing ardour for the prosecu- 
tion of his cherished occupations. This 
governing principle was detestation of the 
Christian sect. The suspicion that others 
had entertained regarding the death of the 
high priest was to his mind a certainty. 
He rejected every idea which opposed his 
determined persuasion that the jealousy of 
the Christians had prompted them to the 
murder, by poison, of the most powerful 
and zealous of the Pagan priests. To labour 
incessantly until he attained the influence 
and position formerly enjoyed by his re- 
lative, and to use that influence and position, 
when once acquired, as the means of aveng- 
ing Macrinus, by sweeping every vestige of 
the Christian faith from the face of the 
earth, were now the settled purposes of his 
heart. Inspired by his determination with 
the deliberate wisdom which is in most 
men the result only of the experience of 
years, he employed the first days of his 
convalescence in cautiously maturing his 
future plans, and impartially calculating his 
chances of success. This self-examination 
completed, be devoted himself at once and 
for ever to his life's great design. Nothing 
wearied, nothing discouraged, nothing im- 
peded him. Outward events passed by him 
unnoticed ; the city's afflictions and the city's 
triumphs spoke no longer to his heart. 
Tear succeeded to year, but Time had no 
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tongue for him. Paganism gradually sank, 
and Christianity imperceptibly rose, but 
change spread no picture before his eyes. 
The whole outward world was a void to 
him, imtil the moment arrived that beheld 
him successful in his designs. .His pre- 
parations for the future absorbed every 
faculty of his nature, and left him, as to 
the present, a mere automaton, reflecting 
no principle, and animated by no event — 
a machine that moved, but did not per- 
ceive — a body that acted, without a mind 
that thought. 

Returning for a moment to the outward 
world, we find that on the death of Jovian, 
in 364, Valentinian, the new Emperor, con- 
tinued the system of toleration adopted by 
his predecessor. On his death, in 375, 
Gratian, the successor to the imperial throne, 
so far improved on the example of the two 
former potentates as to range himself boldly 
on the side of the partisans of the new 
faith. Not content with merely encourag- 
ing, both by precept and by example, the 
growth of Christianity, the Emperor further 
testified his zeal for the rising religion by 
inflicting incessant persecutions upon the 
rapidly decreasing advocates of the ancient 
worship; serving, by these acts of his reign, 
as pioneer to his successor, Theodosius the 
Great, in the religious revolution which that 
illustrious opponent of Paganism was destined 
to effect. 

The death of Oratian, in 383, saw Ulpius 
enrolled among the chief priests of the 
temple, and pointed out as the next inheritor 
of the important office once held by the 
powerful and active Macrinus. Beholding 
himself thus secure of the distinction for 
which he had laboured, the aspiring priest 
found leisure, at length, to look forth upon 
the affairs of the passine day. From every 
side desolation darkened the prospect that 
he beheld. Already, throughout many pro- 
vinces of the Empire, the temples of the 
gods had been overthrown by the destruc- 
tive zeal of the triumphant Christians. Al- 
ready hosts of the terrified people, fearing 
that the fate of their idols might ultimately 
be their own, finding themselves deserted 
by their disbanded priests, and surrounded 
by the implacable enemies of the ancient 
faith, had renounced their worship for the 
sake of saving their lives and securing their 
property. On the wide field of Pagan ruin 
there now rose but one structure entirely 
unimpaired. The Temple of Serapis still 
reared its head — unshaken, unbending, un- 
polluted. Here the sacrifice still prospered 
and the people still bowed in worship. Before 
this monument of the religious glories of 
ages, even the rising power of Christian 
supremacy quailed in dismay. Though the 
ranks of its once multitudinous congrega- 
tions were now perceptibly thinned, though 
the new churches swarmed with converts, 
though the edicts from Rome denounced it 
as a blot on the face of the earth, its 



gloomy and solitary grandeur was still pre- 
served. No unhallowed foot trod its secret 
recesses ; no destroying hand was raised as 
yet against its ancient and glorious waUs. 

Indignation, but not despondency, filled 
the heart of Ulpius as he surveyed the 
situation of the Pagan world. A determi- 
nation nourished as his had been by the 
reflections of years, and matured by in- 
cessant industry of d^beration, is above 
all those shocks which affect a hasty decision 
or destroy a wavering intention. Impervioos 
to failure, disasters urge it into action, but 
never depress it to repose. Its existence 
is the air that preserves the vitality of the 
mind — the spring that moves the action of 
the thoughts. Never for a moment did 
Ulpius waver in his devotion to his great 
design, or despair of its ultimate execution 
and success. Though every succeeding day 
brought the news of fresh misfortunes for 
the Pagans and fresh triumphs for the 
Christians, still, with a few of his more 
zealoui* comrades, he persisted in expecting 
the advent of another Julian, and a day 
of restoration for the dismantled shrines 
of the deities that he served. While the 
Temple of Serapis stood uninjured, to give 
encouragement to his labours and refuge 
to his persecuted brethren, there existed for 
him such an earnest of success as would spur 
him to any exertion, and nerve him against 
any peril. 

And now, to the astonishment of priests and 
congregations, the silent, thoughtful, solitary 
Ulpius suddenly started from his long repose, 
and stood forth the fiery advocate of the rights 
of his invaded worship. In a few days the 
fame of his addresses to the Pagans who still 
attended the rites of Serapis spread through- 
out the whole city. The boldest among the 
Christians, as they passed the temple walls, 
involuntarily trembled when they heard the 
vehemence of the applause which arose from 
the audience of the inspired priest. Addressed 
to all varieties of age and character, these 
harangues woke an echo in every breast they 
reached. To the young they were clothed in 
all the poetry of the worship for which they 
pleaded. They dwelt on the altars of Venus 
that the Christians would lay waste; on the 
woodlands that the Christians would disen- 
chant of their Dryads ; on the hallowed Arts 
that the Christians would arise and destroy. 
To the aged they called up remembrances of 
the glories of the past achieved through the 
favour of the gods; of ancestors who had 
died in their service ; of old forgotten loves, 
and joys, and successes that had grown and 
prospered under the gentle guardianship of 
the deities of old — while the unvarying burden 
of their conclusion to all was the reiterated 
assertion that the illustrious Macrinus had 
died a victim to the toleration of the Chris- 
tian sect. 

But the efforts of Ulpius were not confined 
to the delivery of orations. Every moment of 
his leisure time was dedicated to secret pU- 
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grimages into Alexandria. Careless of peril, 
regardless of threats, the undaunted enthusiast 
penetrated into the most private meeting- 
places of the Christians; reclaiming on every 
side apostates to the Pagan creed, and defy- 
ing the hostility of half the city from the 
stronghold of the temple walls. Day after 
day fresh recruits arrived to swell the ranks 
of the worshippers of Serapis. The few mem- 
bers of the scattered congregations of the 
provinces who still remained faithful to the 
ancient worship were gathered together in 
Alexandria -by the private messengers of the 
unwearied Ulpius. Already tumults began to 
take place between the Pagans and the Chris- 
tians ; and even now the priest of Serapis pre- 
pared to address a protest to the new Emperor 
in behalf of the ancient religion of the land. 
At this moment it seemed probable that the 
heroic attempts of one man to prop the struc- 
ture of superstition, whose foundations were 
undermined throughout, and whose walls were 
attacked by thousands, might actually be 
crowned with success. 

But Time rolled on; and with him came 
inexorable change, trampling over the little 
barriers set up against it by human opposi- 
tion, and erecting its strange and transitory 
fabrics triumphantly in their stead. In vain 
did the devoted priest exert all his powers to 
augment and combine his scattered band ; in 
vain did the mighty temple display its ancient 
majesty, its gorgeous sacrifices, its mysterious 
auguries. The spirit of Christianity was forth 
for triumph on the earth — the last destinies of 
Paganism were fast accomplishing. Yet a few 
seasons more of unavailing resistance passed 
by, and then the Archbishop of Alexandria 
issued his decree that the Temple of Serapis 
should be destroyed. 

At the rumour of their Primate's determina- 
tion, the Christian fanatics rose by swarms 
from every comer of Egypt, and hurried into 
Alexandria to be present at the work of de- 
molition. From the arid solitudes of the 
desert, from their convents on rocks and 
their caverns in the earth, hosts of rejoicing 
monks flew to the city gates, and ranged 
themselves with the soldiery and the citizens, 
impatient for the assault. At the dawn of 
morning this assembly of destroyers was con- 
vened, and as the sun rose over Alexandria 
they arrived before the temple walls. 

The gates of the glorious structure were 
barred; the walls were crowded with their 
Pagan defenders. A still, dead, mysterious 
silence reigned over the whole edifice ; and, of 
all the men who thronged it, one only moved 
from his appointed place — one only wandered 
incessantly from point to point, wherever the 
building was open to assault. Those among 
the besiegers who were nearest the temple 
saw in this presiding genius of the prepara- 
tions for defence the object at once of their 
most malignant hatred and their most un- 
governable dread — Ulpius the priest. 

As soon as the Archbishop gave the signal 
for the assault, a band of monks— their hsursh, 



discordant voices screaming fragments of 
psalms, their tattered garments waving in 
the air, their cadaverous faces gleaming with 
ferocious joy — led the way, placed the first 
ladders against the walls, and began the at- 
tack. From all sides the temple was assailed 
by the infuriated besiegers, and on all sides 
it was successfully defended by the resolute 
besieged. Shock after shock fell upon the 
massive gates without forcing them to recede ; 
missile sher missile was hurled at the build- 
ing, but no breach was made in its solid sur- 
face. Multitudes scaled the walls, gained the 
outer porticoes, and slaughtered their Pagan 
defenders, but were incessantly repulsed in 
their turn ere they could make their advan- 
tage good. Over and over again did the assail- 
ants seem on the point of storming the temple 
successfully, but the figure of Ulpius, invari- 
ably appearing at the critical moment among 
his disheartened followers, acted like a fatality 
in destroying the effect of the most daring 
exertions and the most important triumphs. 
Wherever there was danger, wherever there 
was carnage, wherever there was despair, 
thither strode the undaunted priest, inspiring 
the bold, succouring the wounded, reanimat- 
ing the feeble. Blinded by no stratagem, 
wearied by no fatigue, there was something 
almost demoniac in his activity for destruc- 
tion, in his determination under defeat. The 
besiegers marked his course round the temple 
by the calamities that befell them at his every 
step. If the bodies of slaughtered Christians 
were flung down upon them from the walls, 
they felt that Ulpius was there. If the bravest 
of the soldiery hesitated at mounting the 
ladders, it was known that Ulpius was direct- 
ing the defeat of their comrades above. If a 
saBy from the temple drove back the ad- 
vanced guard upon the reserves in the rear, 
it was pleaded as their excuse that Ulpius 
was fighting at the head of his Pagan bands. 
Crowd on crowd of Christian warriors still 
pressed forward to the attack ; but though 
the ranks of the unbelievers were perceptibly 
thinned, though the gates that defended them 
at last began to quiver before the reiterated 
blows by which they were assailed, every court 
of the sacred edifice yet remained in the pos- 
session of the besieged, and was at the dis- 
posal of the unconquered captain who organised 
the defence. 

Depressed by the failure of his efforts, and 
horrified at the carnage already perpetrated 
among his adherents, the Archbishop suddenly 
commanded a cessation of hostilities, and pro- 
posed to the defenders of the temple a short 
and favourable truce. After some delay, and 
apparently at the expense of some discord 
among their ranks, the Pagans sent to the 
Primate an assurance of their acceptance of 
his terms, which were that both parties should 
abstain from any further struggle for the 
ascendancy until an edict from Theodosius 
determining the ultimate fate of the temple 
should be applied for and obtained. 

The truce once agreed on, the wide space 
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before the respited edifice was gradually cleared 
of its occupants. Slowly and sadly the Arch- 
bishop and his followers departed from the 
ancient walls whose summits they had as- 
saulted in vain ; and when the sun went down, 
of the great multitude congregated in the 
morning a few corpses were aU that remained. 
Within the sacred building, Death and Repose 
ruled with the night, where morning had 
brightly glittered on Life and Action. The 
wounded, the wearied, and the cold, all now 
lay hushed alike, fanned by the night breezes 
that wandered through the lofty porticoes, or 
soothed by the obscurity that reigned over 
the silent halls. Among the ranks of the 
Pagan devotees but one man still toiled and 
thought. Round and round the temple, rest- 
less as a wild beast that is threatened in his 
lair, watchful as a lonely spirit in a city of 
strange tombs, wandered the solitary and 
brooding Ulpius. For him there was no rest 
of body — no tranquillity of mind. On the 
events of the next few days hovered the fear- 
ful chance that was soon, either for misery or 
happiness, to influence irretrievably the years 
of his future life. Round and round the 
miehty walls he watched with mechanical 
and useless anxiety. Every stone in the build- 
ing was eloquent to his lonely heart — beauti- 
ful to his wild imagination. On those barren 
structures stretched for him the loved and 
fertile home; tJiere was the shrine for whose 
glory his intellect had been enslaved, for 
whose honour his youth had been sacrificed ! 
Round and round the secret recesses and 
sacred courts he paced with hurried footstep, 
cleansing with gentle and industrious hand 
the stains of blood and the defilements of 
warfare from the statues at his sida Sad, 
solitary, thoughtful, as in the first days of 
his apprenticeship to the gods, he now roved 
in the same moonlit recesses where Macrinus 
had taught him in his youth. As the menac- 
ing tumults of the day had aroused his fierce- 
ness, so the stillness of the quiet night 
awakened his gentleness. He had combated 
for the temple in the morning as a son for 
a parent, and he now watched over it at 
night as a miser over his treasure, as a 
lover over his mistress, as a mother over her 
child ! 

The days passed on ; and at length the 
memorable morning arrived which was to 
determine the fate of the last temple that 
Christian fanaticism had spared to the ad- 
miration of the world. At an early hour 
of the morning the diminished numbers of 
the Pagan zealots met their reinforced and 
determined opponents — both sides being alike 
unarmed — in the great square of Alexandria. 
The imperial rescript was then publicly read. 
It began by assuring the Pagans that their 
priest's plea for protection for the temple 
had received the same consideration which 
had been bestowed on the petition against 
the gods presented by the Christian Arch- 
bishop, and ended by proclaiming the com- 
mands of the Emperor that Serapis and all 



other idols in Alexandria should immediatelj 
be destroyed. 

The shout of triumph which followed the 
conclusion of the imperial edict still rose 
from the Christian ranks when the advanced 
guard of the soldiers appointed to ensure the 
execution of the Emperor's designs appeared 
in the square. For a few minutes the for- 
saken Pagans stood rooted to the spot where 
they had assembled, gazing at the warlike 
preparations around them in a stupor of 
bewilderment and despair. Then as they 
recollected how diminished were their num- 
bers, how arduous had been their first defence 
against a few, and how impossible would be 
a second defence against many — from the 
boldest to the feeblest, a panic seized on 
them; and, regardless of Ulpius, regardless 
of honour, regardless of the gods, they turned 
with one accord and fled from the place. 

With the flight of the Pagans the work of 
demolition be^an. Even women and children 
hurried to join in the welcome task of 
indiscriminate destruction. No defenders on 
this occasion barred the gates of the temple 
to the Christian hosts. The sublime solitude 
of the tenantless building was outraged and 
invaded in an instant. Statues were broken, 
gold was carried oS, doors were splintered into 
fragments ; but here for a while the progress 
of demolition was delayed. Those to whom 
the labour of ruining the outward structure 
bad been confided were less successful than 
their neighbours who had pillaged its con- 
tents. The ponderous stones of the pillars, 
the massive surfaces of the walls, resisted the 
most vigorous of their puny efforts, and forced 
them to remain contented with mutilating 
that which they could not destroy — with tear- 
ing off roofs, defacing marbles, and demo- 
lishing capitals. The rest of the buildings 
temained uninjured, and grander even now in 
the wildness of ruin than ever it had been in 
the stateliness of perfection and strength. 

But the most important achievement still re- 
mained, the death-wound of Paganism was yet 
to be struck — the idol Serapis, which had ruled 
the hearts of millions, and was renowned in 
the remotest comers of the Empire, was to be 
destroyed 1 A breathless silence pervaded the 
Christian ranks as they filled the hall of the 
god. A superstitious dread, to which they had 
hitherto thought themselves superior, overcame 
their hearts, as a single soldier, bolder than his 
fellows, mounted by a ladder to the head of 
the colossal statue, and struck at its cheek 
with an axe. The blow had scarcely been 
dealt when a deep groan was heard from the 
opposite wall of the apartment, succeeded by 
a noise of retreating footsteps, and then aU 
was silent again. For a few minutes this in- 
cident stayed the feet of those who were 
about to join their companion in the mutila- 
tion of the idol ; but after an interval theit 
hesitation vanished, they dealt blow after blow 
at the statue, and no more groans followed— 
no more sounds were heard, save the wild 
echoes of the strokes of hammer, crowbar, and 
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dub, resounding through the lofty halL In an 
incredibly short space of time the image of 
Serapis lay in great fragments on the marble 
floor. The multitude seized on the limbs of 
the idol and ran forth to drag them in 
triumph through the streets. Yet a few 
minutes more, and the ruins were unten- 
anted, the temple was silent — Paganism was 
destroyed I 

Throughout the ravaging course of the 
Christians over the temple, they had been 
followed with dogged perseverance, and at 
the same time with the most perfect impunity, 
by the only Pagan of all his brethren who had 
not sought safety by flight. This man, being 
acquainted with every private passage ^nd 
staircase in the sacred building, was enabled 
to be secretly present at each fresh act of 
demolition, in whatever part of the edifice 
it might be perpetrated. From hall to hall, 
and from room to room, he tracked with 
noiseless step and glaring eye the movements 
of the Christian mob — now hiding himself 
behind a pillar, now passing into concealed 
cavities in the walls, now looking down from 
imperceptible fissures in the roof ; but, what- 
ever his situation, invariably watching from 
it, with the same industry of attention and 
the same silence of emotion, the minutest 
acts of spoliation committed by the most 
humble follower of the Christian ranks. It 
was only when he entered with the victorious 
ravagers into the vast apartment occupied by 
the idol Serapis that the man's countenance 
began to give evidence of the agony under 
wWch his heart was writhing within him. He 
mounted a private staircase cut in the hollow 
of the massive wall of the room, and gaining a 
passage that ran round the extremities of the 
ceiling, looked through a sort of lattice con- 
cealed in the ornaments of the cornice. As he 
gazed down and saw the soldier mounting, axe 
in hand, to the idol's head, great drops of per- 
spiration trickled from his forehead. His hot, 
thick breath hissed through his closed teeth, 
and his hands strained at the strong metal 
supports of the lattice until they bent beneath 
his grasp. When the stroke descended on the 
image, he closed his eyes. When the fragment 
detached by the blow fell on the floor, a groan 
burst from his quivering lips. For one moment 
more he glared down with a gaze of horror 
upon the multitude at his feet, and then with 
frantic speed he descended the steep stairs by 
which he had mounted to the roof, and fled 
from the temple. 

The same night this man was again seen by 
some shepherds whom curiosity led to visit 
the desecrated building, weeping bitterly in 
its ruined and deserted porticoes. As they ap- 
proached to address him, he raised his head, 
and with a supplicating action signed to them 
to leave the place. For the few moments 
during which he confronted them, the moon- 
light shone full upon his countenance, and the 
shepherds, who had in former days attended 
the ceremonies of the temple, saw with as- 
tonishment that the solitary mourner whose 



meditations they had disturbed was no other 
than Ulpius the priest. 

At the dawn of day these shepherds had 
again occasion to pass the walls of the pillaged 
temple. Throughout the hours of the night 
the remembrance of the scene of unsolaced, 
unpartaken grief that they had beheld — of the 
awiul loneliness of misery in which they had 
seen the heart-broken and forsaken man, whose 
lightest words they had once delighted to 
revere — inspired them with a feeling of pity 
for the deserted Pagan, widely at variance 
with the spirit of persecution which the spu- 
rious Christianity of their day would fain have 
instilled in the bosoms of its humblest votaries. 
Bent on consolation, anxious to afford help, 
these men, like the Samaritan of old, went 
up at their own peril to succour a brother in 
affliction. They searched every portion of the 
empty building, but the object of their sym- 
pathy was nowhere to be seen. They called, 
but heard no answering sound, save the dirg- 
ing of the winds of early morning through 
the ruined halls, which but a short time since 
had resounded with the eloquence of the once 
illustrious priest. Except a few night-birds, 
already sheltered by the deserted edifice, not 
a living being moved in what was once the 
temple of the Eastern world. Ulpius was 
gone. 

These events took place in the year 389. In 
390, Pagan ceremonies were made treason by 
the laws throughout the whole Roman Empire. 
From that period the scattered few who 
still adhered to the ancient faith became 
divided into three parties; each alike in- 
significant, whether considered as openly or 
secretly inimical to the new religion of the 
State at large. 

The first party unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to elude the laws prohibitory of sacrifices and 
divinations by concealing their religious cere- 
monies under the form of convivial meetings. 

The second preserved their ancient respect 
for the theory of Paganism, but abandoned all 
hope and intention of ever again accomplishing 
its practice. By such timely concessions many 
were enabled to preserve — and some even to 
attain — high and lucrative employments as 
oflicers of the State. 

The third retired to their homes, the vol- 
untary exiles of every religion ; resigning the 
practice of their old worship as a necessity, 
and shunning the communion of Christians 
as a matter of choice. 

Such were the unimportant divisions into 
which the last remnants of the once power- 
ful Pagan community now subsided ; but to 
none of them was the ruined and degraded 
Ulpius ever attached. 

For five weary years — dating from the 
epoch of the prohibition of Paganism — he 
wandered through the Empire, visiting in 
every country the ruined shrines of his de- 
serted worship — a friendless, hopeless, solitary 
man ! 

Throughout the whole of Europe, and all 
of Asia and the East that still belonged 
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to Borne, he bent his slow and toilsome 
course. In the fertile valleys of Gaol, over 
the burning sands of Africa, through the 
sun-bright cities of Spain, he travelled — 
unfriended as a man under a curse, lonely 
as a second Gain. Never for an instant did 
the remembrance of his ruined projects 
desert his memory, or his mad determina- 
tion to revive his worship abandon his mind. 
At every relic of Paganism, however slight, 
that he encountered on his way, he found 
a nourishment for his fierce anguish, an em- 
ployment for his vengeful thoughts. Often, 
in the little villages, children were frightened 
from their sports in a deserted temple by 
the apparition of his gaunt, rigid figure 
among the tottering pillars, or the sound 
of his hollow voice as he muttered to him- 
self among the ruins of the Pagan tombs. 
Often, in crowded cities, groups of men, 
congregated to talk over their remembrances 
of the fall of Paganism, found him listening 
at their sides, and comforting them, when 
they carelessly regretted their ancient faith, 
with a smiling and whispered assurance that 
a time of restitution would yet come. By 
all opinions and in all places he was re- 
garded as a harmless madman, whose strange 
delusions and predilections were not to be 
combated, but to be indulged. Thus he 
wandered through the Christian world ; re- 
gardless alike of lapse of time and change 
of climate; living within himself; mourning, 
as a luxury, over the fall of his worship; 
patient of wrongs, insults, and disappoint- 
ments; watching for the opportunity that 
he still persisted in believing was yet to 
arrive; holding by his fatal determination 
with all the recklessness of ambition and 
all the perseverance of revenge. 

The five years passed away unheeded, 
uncalculated, unregretted by Ulpius. For 
him, living but in the past, hoping but for 
the future, space held no obstacles — time 
was an oblivion. Years pass as days, hours 
as moments, when the varying emotions 
which mark their existence on the memory, 
and distinguish their succession on the dial 
of the heart, exist no longer either for 
happiness or woe. Dead to all freshness 
of feeling, the mind of Ulpius, during the 
whole term of his wanderings, lay numbed 
beneath the one idea that possessed it. It 
was only at the expiration of those unheeded 
years, when the chances of travel turned 
his footsteps towards Alexandria, that his 
faculties burst from the long bondage which 
had oppressed them. Then—when he passed 
through those gates which he had entered 
in former years a proud, ambitious boy, when 
he walked ungreeted through the ruined 
temple where he had once lived illustrious 
and revered — his dull, cold thoughts arose 
strong and vital within him. The spectacle 
of the scene of his former glories, which 
might have awakened despair in others, 
aroused the dormant passions, emancipated 
the stifled energies in him. The projects of 



vengeance and the visions of restoration 
which he had brooded over for five long 
years, now rose before him as realised 
already under the vivid infiuence of the 
desecrated scenes around. As he stood be- 
neath the shattered porticoes of the sacred 
place, not a stone crumbling at his feet but 
rebuked him for his past inaction, and 
strengthened him for daring, for conspiracy, 
for revenge, in the service of the outraged 
gods. The ruined temples he had visited 
in his gloomy pilgrimages now became re- 
vived by his fancy, as one by one they 
rose on his toiling memory. Broken pillars 
soared from the ground; desecrated idols 
reoccupied their vacant pedestals; and he, 
the exile and the mourner, stood forth once 
again the ruler, the teacher, and the priest. 
The time of restitution was come; though 
his understanding supplied him with no 
distinct projects, his heart urged him to 
rush blindly on the execution of his reform. 
The moment had arrived — Macrinus should 
yet be avenged; the temple should at last 
be restored. 

He descended into the city; he hurried— 
neither welcomed nor recognised — ^through the 
crowded streets; he entered the house of 
a man who had once been his friend and 
colleague in the days that were past, and 
poured forth to him his wild determinations 
and disjointed plans, entreating his assist- 
ance, and promising him a glorious success. 
But his old companion had become, by a 
timely conversion to Christianity, a man of 
property and reputation in Alexandria, and 
he turned from the friendless enthusiast with 
indignation and contempt. Bepulsed, but not 
disheartened, Ulpius sought others whom be 
had known in his prosperity and renown. 
They had all renounced their ancient worship 
— they all received him with studied coldness 
or careless disdain ; but he still persisted in 
his useless efforts. He blinded his eyes to 
their contemptuous looks ; he shut his ears 
to their derisive words. Persevering in his 
self-delusion, he appointed them messengers 
to their brethren in other countries, captains 
of the conspiracy that was to commence in 
Alexandria, orators before the people when 
the memorable revolution had once h^g^n. It 
was in vain that they refused all participa- 
tion in his designs ; he left them as the expres- 
sions of refusal rose to their lips, and hurried 
elsewhere, as industrious in his efforts, as 
devoted to his unwelcome mission, as if half 
the population of the city had vowed them- 
selves joyfully to aid him in his frantic at- 
tempt 

Thus during the whole day he continued 
his labour of useless persuasion among those 
in the city who had once been his friends. 
When the evening came, he repaired, weary 
but not despondent, to the earthly paradise 
that he was determined to regain — ^to the 
temple where he had once taught, and where 
he still imagined that he was aeain destined to 
preside. Here he proceeded, Ignorant of the 
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new laws, careless of discoveiy and danger, 
to ascertain by divination, as in the days of 
old, whether failnre or success awaited him 
ultimately in his great design. 

Meanwhile the friends whose assistance 
Ulpius had determined to extort were far 
from remaining inactive on their parts after 
the departure of the aspiring priest. They 
remembered with terror that the laws affected 
as severely those concealing their knowledge 
of a Pagan intrigue as those actually engaged 
in directing a Pagan conspiracy; and their 
anxiety for their personal safety overcoming 
every consideration of the dues of honour 
or the claims of ancient friendship, they re- 
paired in a body to the Prefect of the city, 
and informed him, with all the eagerness of 
apprehension, of the presence of Ulpius in 
Alexandria, and of the culpability of the 
schemes that he had proposed. 

A search after the devoted Pagan was im- 
mediately commenced. He was found the 
same night before a ruined altar, brooding 
over the entrails of an animal that he had just 
sacrificed. Further proof of his guilt could 
not be required. He was taken prisoner ; led 
forth the next morning to be judged, amid 
the execrations of the very people who had 
almost adored him once; and condemned 
the following day to suffer the penalty of 
death. 

At the appointed hour the populace as- 
sembled to behold the execution. To their 
indignation and disappointment, however, 
when the officers of the city appeared before 
the prison, it was only to inform the specta- 
tors that the performance of the fatal cere- 
mony had been adjourned. After a mysterious 
delay of some weeks, they were again con- 
vened, not to witness the execution, but to 
receive the extraordinary announcement that 
the culprit's life had been spared, and that 
his amended sentence now condemned him 
to labour as a slave for life in the copper- 
mines of Spain. 

What powerful influence induced the Prefect 
to risk the odium of reprieving a prisoner 
whose guilt was so satisfactorily ascertained 
as that of Ulpius never was disclosed. Some 
declared that the city magistrate was still 
at heart a Pagan, and that he consequently 
shrunk from authorising the death of a man 
who had once been the most illustrious among 
the professors of the ancient creed. Others 
reported that Ulpius had secured the leniency 
of his judges by acquainting them with the 
position of one of those secret repjositories of 
enormous treasure supposed to exist beneath 
the foundations of the dismantled Temple of 
Serapis. But the truth of either of these 
rumours could never be satisfactorily proved. 
Nothing more was accurately discovered than 
that Ulpius was removed from Alexandria to 
the place of earthly torment set apart for 
him by the zealous authorities, at the dead 
of night; and that the sentry at the gate 
through which he departed heard him mutter 
to himself, as he was hurried onward, that his 



divinations had prepared him for defeat, but 
that the great day of Pagan restoration would 
yet arrive. 

In the year 407, twelve years after the 
events above narrated, Ulpius entered the 
city of Rome. 

He had not advanced far, before the gaiety 
and confusion in the streets appeared com- 
pletely to bewilder him. He hastened to the 
nearest public garden that he could perceive, 
and avoiding the frequented paths, flung him- 
self down, apparently fainting with exhaustion, 
at the foot of a tree. 

For some time he lay on the shady resting- 
place which he had chosen, gasping painfully 
for breath, his frame ever and anon shaken 
to its centre by sudden spasms, and his lips 
quivering with an agitation which he vainly 
endeavoured to suppress. So changed was 
his aspect, that the guards who had removed 
him from Alexandria, wretched as was his 
appearance even then, would have found it 
impossible to recognise him now as the same 
man whom they had formerly abandoned to 
slavery in the mines of Spain. The effluvia 
exhaled from the copper ore in which he 
had been buried for twelve years had not 
only withered the flesh upon his bones, but 
bad imparted to its surface a livid hue, almost 
death-like in its dulness. Hjls limbs, wasted 
by age and distorted by suffering, bent and 
trembled beneath him ; and his form, once 
so majestic in its noble proportions, was now 
so crooked and misshapen, that whoever be- 
held him could only have imagined that he 
must have been deformed from his birth. Of 
the former man no characteristic remained 
but the expression of the stem, mournful eyes ; 
and these, the truthful interpreters of the 
indomitable mind whose emotions they seemed 
created to express, preserved, unaltered by 
suffering and unimpaired by time, the same 
lool^ partly of reflection, partly of defiance, 
and partly of despair, which had marked 
them in those past days when the temple was 
destroyed and the congregations of the Pagans 
dispersed. 

But the repose at this moment demanded 
by his worn-out body was even yet denied to 
it by his untamed, unwearied mind, and, as 
the voice of his old delusion spoke within 
him again, the devoted priest rose from his 
solitary resting-place, and looked forth upon 
the great city, whose new worship he was 
vowed to overthrow. 

"By years of patient watchfulness/* he 
whispered to himself, **have I succeeded in 
escaping successfully from my dungeon among 
the mines. Yet a little more cunning, a little 
more endurance, a little more vigilance, and I 
shall still live to people, by my own exertions, 
the deserted temples of Rome." 

As he spoke he emerged from the grove 
into the street. The joyous sunlight — a 
stranger to him for years — shone warmly 
down upon his face, as if to welcome him to 
liberty and the world. The sounds of gay 
laughter rang in his ears, as if to woo him 
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back to the blest enjoyments and amenities 
of life; but Natures influence and man's 
example were now silent alike to his lonely 
heart. Over its dreary wastes still reigned 
the ruthless ambition which had exiled love 
from his youth, and friendship from his man- 
hood, and which was destined to end its 
mission of destruction by banishing tranquillity 
from his age. Scowling fiercely at all around 
and above him, he sought the loneliest and 
shadiest streets. Solitude had now become a 
necessity to his heart The ** great gulph " of 
his unshared aspirations had long since socially 
separated him for ever from his fellow-men. 
He thought, laboured, and suffered for himself 
alone. 

To describe the years of unrewarded labour 
and unalleviated hardship endured by Ulpius 
in the place of his punishment; to dwell on 
the day that brought with it — whatever the 
season in the world above — the same unweary- 
ing inheritance of exertion and fatigue; to 
chronicle the history of night after night of 
broken slumber one hour, of wearying thought 
the next, would be to produce a picture from 
the mournful monotony of which the attention 
of the reader would recoil with disgust. It 
will be here sufficient to observe, that the 
influence of the same infatuation which had 
nerved him to the defence of the assaulted 
temple, and encouraged him to attempt his 
ill-planned restoration of Paganism, had pre- 
served him through sufferings under which 
stronger and younger men would have sunk 
for ever ; had prompted his determination to 
escape from his slavery, and had now brought 
him to Rome — old, forsaken, and feeble as he 
was — ^to risk new perils and suffer new afflic- 
tions for the cause to which, body and soul, he 
had ruthlessly devoted himself for ever. 

Urged, therefore, by his miserable delusion, 
he had now entered a city where even his 
name was unknown, faithful to his frantic 
project of opposing himself, as a helpless, 
solitary man, against the people and govern- 
ment of an Empire. During his term of 
slavery, regardless of his advanced years, he 
had arranged a series of projects, the gradual 
execution of which would have demanded the 
advantages of a long and vigorous life. He 
no more desired, as in his former attempt 
at Alexandria, to precipitate at all hazards 
the success of his designs. He was now pre- 
pared to watch, wait, plot, and contrive for 
y6ars on years; he was resigned to be con- 
tented with the poorest and slowest advance- 
ment — to be encouraged by the smallest 
prospect of ultimate triumph. Acting under 
this determination, he started his project 
by devoting all that remained of his en- 
feebled energies to cautiously informing him- 
self, by every means in his power, of the 
private, political, and religious sentiments of 
all men of influence in Rome. Wherever 
there was a popular assemblage, he attended 
it to gather the scandalous gossip of the 
day; wherever there was a chance of over- 
hearing a private conversation, he contrived 



to listen to it unobserved. About the doors 
of taverns and the haunts of discharged 
servants he lurked noiseless as a shadow, 
attentive alike to the careless revelations of 
intoxication or the scurrility of malignant 
slaves. Day after day passed on, and still 
saw him devoted to his occupation (which, 
servile as it was in itself, was to his eyes 
ennobled by its lofty end), until at the ex- 
piration of some months he found himself 
in possession of a vague and inaccurate fund 
of information, which he stored up as a 
priceless treasure in his mind. He next 
discovered the name and abode of every 
nobleman in Rome suspected even of the 
most careless attachment to the ancient form 
of worship. He attended Christian churches, 
mastered the intricacies of different sects, 
and estimated the importance of contending 
schisms ; gaining this collection of hetero- 
geneous facts under the combined disadvan- 
tages of poverty, solitude, and age ; dependent 
for support on the poorest public charities, 
and for shelter on the meanest public asylums. 
Every conclusion that he drew from all he 
learned partook of the sanguine character of 
the fatal self-deception which had embittered 
his whole life. He believed that the dissen- 
sions which he saw raging in the Church 
would speedUy effect the destruction of 
Christianity itself; that, when such a period 
should arrive, the public mind would require 
but the guidance of some superior intellect 
to return to its old religious predilections; 
and that to lay the foundation for effecting 
in such a manner the desired revolution, it 
was necessary for him — impossible though it 
might seem in his present degraded con- 
dition — to gain access to the disaffected 
nobles of Rome, and discover the secret of 
acquiring such an influence over them as 
would enable him to infect them with his 
enthusiasm, and fire them with his determi- 
nation. Greater difficulties even than these 
had been overcome by other men. Solitary 
individuals had, ere this, originated revolu- 
tions. The gods would favour him ; his own 
cunning would protect him. Yet a little 
more patience, a little more determination, 
and he might still, after all his misfortunes, 
be assured of success. 

It was about this period that he first 
heard, while pursuing his investigations, of 
an obscure man who had suddenly arisen to 
undertake a reformation in the Christian 
Church, whose declared aim was to rescue 
the new worship from that very degeneracy 
on the fatal progress of which rested all his 
hopes of triumph. It was reported that this 
man had been for some time devoted to his 
reforming labours, but that the difficulties 
attendant on the task that he had appointed 
for himself had hitherto prevented him from 
attaining all the notoriety essential to the 
satisfactory prosecution of his plans. On 
hearing this rumour, Ulpius immediately 
joined the few who attended the new orator's 
discourses, and there heard enough to con* 
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▼ince him that he listened to the most de* 
termined zealot for Christianity in the city 
of Rome. To gain this man's confidence, to 
frustrate every effort that he might make in 
his new vocation, to ruin his crSiit with his 
hearers, and to threaten his personal safety 
by betraying his inmost secrets to his powerful 
enemies in the Church, were determinations 
instantly adopted by the Pagan as duties 
demanded by the exigencies of his creed. 
From that moment he seized every oppor- 
tunity of favourably attracting the new re- 
former's attention to himself, and, as the 
reader already knows, he was at length re- 
warded for his cunning and perseverance by 
being received into tne household of the 
charitable and unsuspicious Numerian as a 
pious convert to the Christianity of the early 
Church. 

Once installed under Numerian's roof, the 
treacherous Pagan saw in the Christian's 
daughter an instrument admirably adapted, 
in his unscrupulous hands, for forwarding his 
wild project of obtaining the ear of a Roman 
of power and station who was disaffected to 
the established worship. Among the patricians 
of whose anti-Christian predilections report 
had informed him, was Numerian's neighbour, 
Yetranio the senator. To such a man, re- 
nowned for his life of luxury, a girl so beautiful 
as Antonina would be a bribe rich enough to 
enable him to extort any promise required as 
a reward for betraying her while under the 
protection of her father's house. In addition 
to this advantage to be drawn from her ruin, 
was the certainty that her loss would' so affect 
Numerian as to render him, for a time at 
least, incapable of pursuing his labours in the 
cause of Christianity. Fixed then in his de- 
testable purpose, the ruthless priest patiently 
awaited the opportunity of commencing his 
machinations. Nor did he watch in vain. The 
victim innocently fell into the very trap that 
he had prepared for her when she first 
listened to the music of Vetranio's lute, and 
permitted her treacherous guardian to become 
the friend who concealed her disobedience 
from her father's ear. After that first fatal 
step every day brought the projects of Ulpins 
nearer to success. The long-sought interview 
with the senator was at length obtained ; the 
engagement imperatively demanded on the one 
side was, as we have already related, care- 
lessly accepted on the other; the day that 
was to bring success to the schemes of the 
betrayer, and degradation to the honour of 
the betrayed, was appointed; and once more 
the cold heart of the fanatic warmed to the 
touch of joy. No doubts upon the validity 
of his engagement with Yetranio ever entered 
his mind. He never imagined that the power- 
ful senator could with perfect impunity deny 
him the impracticable assistance he had de- 
manded as his reward, and thrust him as 
an ignorant madman &om his palace gates. 
Firmly and sincerely he believed that Yetranio 
was so satisfied with his readiness in pandering 
to his profligate designs, and so dazzled by the 



prospect of the glory which would attend 
success in the great enterprise, that he would 
gladly hold to the performance of his promise 
whenever it should be required of him. In the 
meantime the work was begun. Numerian was 
already, through his agency, watched by the 
spies of a jealous and imscrupulous Church. 
Feuds, schisms, treacheries, and dissensions 
marched bravely onward through the Christian 
ranks. All things combined to make it certain 
that the time was near at hand when, through 
his exertions and the friendly senator's help, the 
restoration of Paganism might be assured. 

With the widest diversity of pursuit and 
difference of design, there was still a strange 
and mysterious analogy between the temporary 
positions of Ulpius and Numerian. One was 
prepared to be a martyr for the temple ; the 
other to be a martyr for the Church. Both 
were enthusiasts in an unwelcome cause ; both 
had suffered more than a life's wonted share of 
affliction ; and both were old, passing irretriev- 
ably from their fading present on earth to the 
eternal future awaiting them in the unknown 
spheres beyond. 

But here — with their position — the compa- 
rison between them ends. The Christian's 
principle of action, drawn from the Divinity 
het served, was love ; the Pagan's, bom of the 
superstition that was destroying him, was hate. 
The one laboured for mankind; the other for 
himself. And thus the aspirations of Nume- 
rian, founded on the general good, nourished 
by offices of kindness, and nobly directed to a 
g^ierous end, might lead him into indiscretion, 
but could never degrade him into crime — 
might trouble the serenity of his life, but 
could never deprive him of the consolation of 
hope. While, on the contrary, the ambition of 
Ulpius, originating in revenge and directed to 
destruction, exacted cruelty from his heart 
and duplicity from his mind ; and, as the re- 
ward for his service, mocked him alternately 
throughout his whole life with delusion and 
despair. 



CHAPTER VII 

THB BBD-CHAMBEB 

It is now time to resume our chronicle of the 
eventful night which marked the destruction 
of Antonina's lute and the conspiracy against 
Antonina's honour. 

The gates of Yetranio's palace were closed, 
and the noises in it were all hushed; the 
banquet was over, the triumph of the Night- 
ingale Sauce had been achieved, and the 
daybreak was already glimmering in the 
eastern sky, when the senator's favoured ser- 
vant, the freedman Carrio, drew back the 
shutter of the porter's lodge, where he had 
been dozing since the conclusion of the feast, 
and looked out lazily into the street. The 
dull, faint light of dawn was now strengthen- 
ing slowly over the lonely roadway and on the 
walls of the lofty houses. Of the groups of 
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idlers of the lowest class who had assembled 
during the eveniDg in the street to snuff 
the fragrant odours which steamed afar from 
Vetranio's kitchens, not one remained; men, 
women, and children had long since departed 
to seek shelter wherever they could find it, 
and to fatten their lean bodies on what had 
been charitably bestowed on them of the 
coarser relics of the banquet. The myste- 
rious solitude and tranquillity of daybreak in 
a great city prevailed over all things. No- 
thing impressed, however, by the peculiar and 
solemn attraction of the scene at this moment, 
the freedman apostrophised the fresh morning 
air, as it blew over him, in strong terms of 
disgust, and even ventured in lower tones to 
rail against bis master's uncomfortable fancy 
for being awakened after a feast at the ap- 
proach of dawn. Far too well aware, never- 
theless, of the necessity of yielding the most 
implicit obedience to the commands he had 
received to resign himself any longer to the 
pleasant temptations of repose, Garrio, after 
yawning, rubbing his eyes, and indulging for 
a few moments more in the luxury of com- 
plaint, set forth in earnest to follow the 
corridors leading to the interior of the palace, 
and to awaken Vetranio without further delay. 
He had not advanced more than a few 
steps when a proclamation, written in letters 
of gold on a blue-coloured board, and hung 
against the wall at his side, attracted his 
attention. This public notice, which delayed 
his progress at the very outset, and which 
was intended for the special edification of 
all the inhabitants of Rome, was thus ex- 



*0n this day, and fob ten days 

FOLLOWING. THE AFFAIBS OF OUE PATBON 
OBLIGE HIM TO BE ABSENT FBOM ROME." 

Here the proclamation ended, without de- 
scending to particulars. It had been put 
forth, in accordance with the easy fashion 
of the age, to answer at once all applications 
at Vetranio's palace during the senator's 
absence. Although the colouring of the 
board, the writing of the letters, and the 
composition of the sentence were the work of 
his own ingenuity, the worthy Carrio could 
not prevail upon himself to pass the pro- 
clamation without contemplating its magni- 
ficence anew. For some time he stood 
regarding it with the same expression of 
lofty and complacent approbation which we 
see in these modem days illuminating the 
countenance of a connoisseur before one of 
his own old pictures which he has bought 
as a great bargain, or dawning over the 
bland features of a Unen-draper as he surveys 
from the pavement his morning's arrange- 
ment of the window of the shop. All things, 
however, have their limits, even a man's 
approval of an effort of his own skill. Ac- 
cordingly, after a prolonged review of the 
proclamation, some faint ideas of the neces- 
sity of immediately obeying his master's com- 
mands revived in the mind of the judicious 
Carrio, and counselled him to turn his steps at 



once in the direction of ' the palace sleeping 
apartments. 

Greatly wondering what new caprice had 
induced the senator to contemplate leaving 
Rome at the dawn of day — for Vetranio had 
divulged to no one the object of his depar- 
ture — the freedman cautiously entered his 
master's bed-chamber. He drew aside the 
ample silken curtains suspended around and 
over the sleeping couch, from the hands of 
Graces and Cupids sculptured in marble; 
but the statues surrounded an empty bed. 
Vetranio was not there. Carrio next entered 
the bathroom ; the perfumed water was steam- 
ing in its long marble basin, and the soft 
wrapping-cloths lay ready for use ; the atten 
dant slave, with his instruments of ablution, 
waited, half asleep, in his accustomed place; 
but here also no signs of the master's pre- 
sence appeared. Somewhat perplexed, the 
freedman examined several other apartments. 
He found guests, dancing girls, parasites, 
poets, painters — a motley crew — occupying 
every kind of dormitory, and all peacefully 
engaged in sleeping off the effects of the 
wine they had drunk at the banquet; bat 
the great object of his search still eluded 
him as before. At last it occurred to him 
that the senator, in an excess of convivial 
enthusiasm and jovial hospitality, might yet 
be detaining some favoured guest at the table 
of the feast. 

Pausing, therefore, at some carved doors 
which stood ajar at one extremity of a spa- 
cious hall, he pushed them open, and hurriedly 
entered the banqueting-joom beyond. 

A soft, dim, luxurious light reigned over this 
apartment, which now presented, as far as the 
eye could discern, an aspect of confusion that 
was at once graceful and picturesque. Of the 
various lamps, of every variety of pattern, 
hanging from the ceiling, but few remained 
alight. From those, however, which were still 
unextinguished there shone a mild brightness, 
admirably adapted to display the objects im- 
mediately around them. The golden garlands 
and the alabaster pots of sweet ointment 
which had been suspended before the guests 
during the banquet, still hung from the painted 
ceiling. On the massive table, composed partly 
of ebony and partly of silver, yet lay, in the 
wildest confusion, fragments of gastronomic 
delicacies, grotesque dinner-services, vases of 
fiowers, musical instruments, and crystal dice ; 
while towering over all rose the glittering dish 
which had contained the nightingales con- 
sumed by the feasters, with the four golden 
Cupids which had spouted over them that 
illustrious invention — the Nightingale Sauce. 
Around the couches, of violet and rose colour, 
ranged along the table, the perfumed and 
gaily-tinted powders that had been strewn in 
patterns over the marble floor were perceptible 
for a few yards ; but beyond this point nothing 
more was plainly distinguishable. The eye 
roved down the sides of the glorious chamber, 
catching dim glimpses of gorgeous draperies, 
crowded statues, and marble columns, but dis- 
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ceinin^ nothing accurately, nntil it reached 
the half -opened windows, and rested upon the 
fresh dewy verdure now faintly visible in the 
shady garments without. There— waving in 
the morning breezes, charged on every leaf 
with their burden of pure and welcome mois- 
ture — ^rose the lofty pine-trees, basking in the 
recurrence of the new day's beautiful and un- 
dying youth, and rising in reproving contrast 
before tke exhausted allurements of luxury and 
the perverted creations of art which burdened 
the tables of the hall within. 

After a hasty survey of the apartment, the 
freedman appeared to be on the point of 
quitting it in despair, when the noise of a 
falling diih, followed by several partly sup- 
pressed and wholly confused exclamations of 
afEright, caught his ear. He once more ap- 
proached the banqueting -table, retrimmed a 
lamp that hung near him, and taking it in 
his hand, passed to the side of the room 
whence the disturbance proceeded. A hideous 
little negro, staring in ludicrous terror at a 
silver oven, half filled with bread, which had 
just fallen beside him, was the first object he 
discovered. A few paces beyond the negro 
reposed a beautiful boy, crowned with vine 
leaves and ivy, still sleeping by the side of 
his lyre; and farther yet, stretched in an 
uneasy slumber on a silken couch, lay the 
identical object of the freedman's search — the 
illustrious author of the Nightingale Sauce. 

Immediately above the sleeping senator hung 
his portrait, in which he was modestly repre- 
sented as rising by the assistance of Minerva 
to the top of Parnassus, the nine Muses stand- 
ing round him rejoicing. At his feet reposed 
a magnificent white cat, whose head rested 
in all the luxurious laziness of satiety on the 
edge of a golden saucer half filled with dor- 
mice stewed in milk. The most indubitable 
evidences of the night's debauch appeared in 
Vetranio's disordered dress and fiushed coun- 
tenance as the freedman regarded him. For 
some minutes the worthy Carrio stood un- 
certain whether to awaken his master or not, 
deciding finally, however, on obeying the com- 
mands he had received, and disturbing the 
slumbers of the wearied voluptuary before him. 
To effect this purpose, it was necessary to call 
in the aid of the singing-boy; for, by a re- 
finement of luxury, Vetranio had forbidden 
bis attendants to awaken him by any other 
method than the agency of musical sounds. 

With some difficulty the boy was sufficiently 
aroused to comprehend the service that was 
required of him. For a short time the notes 
of the lyre sounded in vain. At last, when 
the melody took a louder and more martial 
character, the sleeping patrician slowly opened 
bis eyes and stared vacantly around him. 

"My respected patron," said the polite 
Carrio in apologetic tones, *' commanded that 
I should awaken him with the dawn ; the day- 
break has already appeared." 

When the freedman had ceased speaking, 
Vetranio sat up on the couch, called for a 
basin of water, dipped his fingers in the re- 



freshing liquid, dried them abstractedly on 
the long sUky curls of the singing-boy who 
stood beside him, gazed about him once more, 
repeated interrogatively the word " daybreak," 
and sunk gently back upon his couch. We 
are grieved to confess it— but the author 
of the Nightingale Sauce was moderately 
inebriated. 

A short pause followed, during which the 
freedman and the singing-boy stared upon 
each other in mutual perplexity. At length 
the one resumed his address of apology, and 
the other his efforts on the lyre. Once more, 
after an interval, the eyes of Vetranio lazily 
unclosed, and this time he began to speak; 
but his thoughts — if thoughts they could be 
called — were as yet wholly occupied by the 
" table-talk" at the past night's bsmquet. 

** The ancient Egyptians— oh, sprightly and 
enchanting Camilla — were a wise nation.'" 
murmured the senator drowsily. "I am my- 
self descended from the ancient Egyptians; 
and, therefore, I hold in high veneration 
that cat in your lap, and all cats besides. 
Herodotus— an historian whose works I feel 
a certain gratification in publicly mentioning 
as good — informs us, that when a cat died 
in the dwelling of an ancient Egyptian, the 
owner shaved hia^ eyebrows as a mark of 
grief, embalmed the defunct animal in a 
consecrated house, and carried it to be in- 
terred in a considerable city of Lower Egypt, 
called 'Bubastis' — an Egyptian word which 
I have discovered to mean The Sepulchre of 
all the Cats; whence it is scarcely erroneous 
to infer " 

At this point the speaker's power of re- 
collection and articulation suddenly failed 
him, and Carrio — who had listened with 
perfect gravity to his master's oration upon 
cats— took immediate advantage of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded him to speak again. 

" The equipage which my patron was pleased 
to command to carry him to Aricia," said he, 
with a strong emphasis on the last word, "now 
stands in readiness at the private gate of the 
palace gardens." 

As he heard the word " Aricia," the senator's 
powers of recollection and perception seemed 
suddenly to return to him. Among that 
high order of drinkers who can imbibe to 
the point of perfect enjoyment, and stop 
short scientifically before the point of perfect 
oblivion, Vetranio occupied an exalted rank. 
The wine he had swallowed during the night 
had disordered his memory and slightly 
troubled his self-possession, but had not 
deprived him of his understanding. There 
was nothing plebeian even in his debauchery ; 
there was an art and a refinement in his 
very excesses. 

"Aricia — ^Aricia I" he repeated to himself, 
"ah I the villa that Julia lent to me at 
Ravenna! The pleasures of the table must 
have obscured for a moment the image of 
my beautiful pupil of other days, which now 
revives before me again as Love resumes 
the dominion that Bacchus usurped 1 My 
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oxeellent Carrio/' he continued, speaking to 
the freedman, '*yoti have done perfectly 
right in awakening me ; delay not a moment 
more in ordering my bath to be prepared, 
or my man-monster Ulpins, the king of con- 
spirators and high priest of all that is 
mysterioos, will wait for me in vain ! And 
you, Glyoo," he pursued, when Carrio had 
departed, addressing the singing-boy, "array 
yourself for a journey, and wait with my 
equipage at the garden-gate. I shall require 
you to accompany me ia my expedition to 
Aricia. But first, oh 1 gifted and valued song- 
ster, let me 'reward you for the harmonious sym- 
phony that has just awakened me. Of what 
rank of my musicians are you at present, 
Glyco?" 

"Of the fifth," replied the boy. 

** Were you bought, or bom in my house ? " 
asked Vetranio. 

** Neither ; but bequeathed to you by Geta's 
testament," rejoined the gratified Glyco. 

**I advance you,'* continued Vetranio, "to 
the privileges and the pay of the first rank 
of my musicians; and I give you, as a proof 
of my continued favour, this ring. In return 
for these obligations, I desire you to keep 
secret whatever concerns my approaching 
expedition; to employ your softest music in 
soothing the ear of a young girl who will 
accompany us — in calming her terrors if she 
is afraid, in drying her tears if she weeps; 
and finally, to exercise your voice and your 
lute incessantly in uniting the name *Anto- 
nina' to the sweetest harmonies of sound that 
your imagination can suggest." 

Pronouncing these words with an easy and 
benevolent smile, and looking round com- 
placently on the display of luxurious con- 
fusion about him, Vetranio retired to the 
bath that was to prepare him for his ap- 
proaching triumph. 

Meanwhile a scene of a very different nature 
was proceeding without, at Numerian's gar- 
den-gate. Here were no singing - boys, no 
freedmen, no profusion of rich treasures — 
here appeared only the solitary and deformed 
figure of Ulpius, half hidden among surround- 
ing trees, while he waited at his appointed 
postb As time wore on, and still Vetranio 
did not appear, the Pagan's self-possession 
began to desert him. He moved restlessly 
backwards and forwards over the soft dewy 
grass, sometimes in low tones calling upon 
his gods to hasten the tardy footsteps of the 
libertine patrician, who was to be made the 
instrument of restoring to the temples the 
worship of other days — sometimes cursing 
the reckless delay of the senator, or exulting 
in the treachery by which he madly believed 
his ambition was at last to be fulfilled ; but 
still, whatever his words or thoughts, wrought 
up to the same pitch of fierce, fanatic en- 
thusiasm which had strengthened him for 
the defence of his idols at Alexandria, and 
had nerved him against the torment and 
misery of years in his slavery in the copper- 
mines of Spain. 



The precious moments were speeding irre- 
vocably onwards. His impatience v^as rapidly 
changing to rage and despair as he strained 
his eyes for the last time in the direction of 
the palace gardens, and now at length dis- 
cerned a white robe among the distant trees. 
Vetranio was rapidly approaching him. 

Restored by his bath, no effect of the nighf s 
festivity but its exhilttration remained in the 
senator.'s brain. But for a slight uncertainty 
in his gait, and an unusual vacancy in bis 
smile, the elegant gastronome might now have 
appeared to the closest observer guiltless of 
the influence of intoxicating drinks. He ad- 
vanced, radiant with exultation, prepared for 
conquest, to the place where Ulpius awaited 
him, and was about to address the Pagan with 
that satirical familiarity so fashionable among 
the nobles of Rome in their communications 
with the people, when the object of his in- 
tended pleasantries sternly interrupted him, 
saying, in tones more of command than of 
advice, **Be silent ! If you would succeed in 
your purpose, follow me without uttering a 
word I" 

There was something so fierce and deter* 
minedjin the tones of the old man's voice- 
low, tremulous, and husky though they were— 
as he uttered those words, that the bold, 
confident senator instinctively held his peace 
as he followed his stern guide into Numerian's 
house. Avoiding the regular entrance, which 
at that early hour of the morning was neces- 
sarily closed, Ulpius conducted the patrician 
through a small wicket into the subterranean 
apartment, or rather outhouse, which was his 
customary, though comfortless, retreat in his 
leisure hours, and which was hardly ever en- 
tered by the other members of the Christian's 
household. 

From the low, arched, brick ceiling of this 
place hung an earthenware lamp, whose light, 
small and tremulous, left all the corners of 
the apartment in perfect obscurity. The thick 
buttresses that projected inwards from the 
walls, made visible by their prominence, dis- 
played on their surfaces rude representations 
of idols and temples dravm in chalk, and 
covered vrith strange, mysterious hieroglyphics. 
On a block of stone which served as a tabl9 
lay some fragments of small statues, vrhick 
Vetranio recognised as having belonged to 
the old, accredited representations of Pagan 
idols. Over the sides of the table itself were 
scrawled in Latin characters these two words, 
** Serapis," " Macrinus ; " and about its base lay 
some pieces of torn, soiled linen, which still 
retained enough of their former character, both 
in shape, size, and colour, to convince Vetra- 
nio that they had once served as the vest- 
ments of a Pagan priest. Further than this 
the senator's observation did not carry him, 
for the close, almost mephitic atmosphere of 
the place already began to affect him un- 
favourably. He felt a suffocating sensation in 
his throat and a dizziness in his head. The 
restorative influence of his recent bath de- 
clined rapidly. The fumes of the wine he 
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had drank in the night, far from having been, 
as he imagined, permanently dispersed, again 
mounted to his head. He was obliged to lean 
against the stone table to preserve his equi- 
libriom as he faintly desired the Pagan to 
shorten their sojoam in his miserable retreat. 

Without even noticing the senator's request, 
Ulpius hurriedly proceeded to erase the oraw- 
ings on the buttresses and the inscriptions on 
the table. Then collecting the fragments of 
statues and the pieces of linen, he deposited 
them in a hiding-place in the comer of the 
apartment. This done, he retiumed to the 
stone against which Vetranio supported him- 
self, and for a few minutes silently r^;arded 
the senator with a firm, earnest, and penetrating 
gaze. 

A dark suspicion that he had betrayed him- 
self into the hands of a villain, who was then 
plotting some atrocious project connected with 
his safety or honour, began to rise on the 
senator's bewildered brain as he unwillingly 
submitted to the penetrating examination of 
the Pagan's glance. At that moment, however, 
the withered lips of the old man slowly parted, 
and he began to speak. Whether as he looked 
on Vetranio's disturbed countenance, and 
marked his unsteady gait, the heart of Ulpius, 
for the first time since his introduction to the 
senator, misgave him when he thought of their 
monstrous engagement; or whether the near 
approach of the moment that vtras henceforth, 
as he vdldly imagined, to fix Vetranio as his 
assistant and ally, so powerfully affected his 
mind that it instinctively sought to vent its 
agitation through the natural medium of words, 
it is useless to inquire. Whatever his motives 
for speech, the impressive earnestness of his 
manner gave evidence of the depth and inten- 
sity of his emotions as he addressed the senator 
Uius: — 

" I have submitted to servitude in a Chris- 
tian's house, I have sufl;ered the contamina- 
tion of a Christian's prayers, to gain the use 
of your power and station when the time to 
employ them should arrive. The hour has 
now come when my part of the conditions 
of our engagement is to be performed ; the 
hour vdll yet come when your part shail be 
exacted from you in turn ! Do you wonder 
&t what I have done and what I will do? 
Do you marvel that a household drudge should 
fpeak thus to a nobleman of Rome? Are 
yon astonished that I risk so much as to ven- 
ture on enlisting you — ^by the sacrifice of the 
girl who now slumbers above — in the cause 
whose end is the restoration of our fathers' 
gods, and in whose service I have suffered and 
grown old? Listen, and you shall hear from 
what I have fallen— you shall know what I 
once wasl" 

" I adjure you by all the gods and goddesses 
of our ancient worship, let me hear you where 
I can breathe — ^in the garden, on the house- 
top, anywhere but in this dungeon I " mur- 
mured the senator in entreating accents. 

"My birth, my parents, my education, my 
•acient abode — these I will not disclose," 



interrupted the Pagan, raising one arm 
authoritatively, as if to obstruct Vetranio 
from approaching the door. **I have sworn 
by my gods, that until the day of restitution 
these secrets of my past life shall remain 
unrevealed to strangers' ears. Unknown I 
entered Rome, and imknown I will labour in 
Rome until the projects I have lived for are 
crowned with success I It is enough that I 
confess to you that with those sacred images 
whose fragments you have just beheld, I was 
once lodged; that those sacred vestments 
whose remains you discerned at your feet, 
I once wore. To attain the glories of the 
priesthood there was nothing &t I did not 
resign, to preserve them there was nothing 
I did not perform, to recover them there is 
nothing thaX I vdll not attempt I I was 
once illustrious, prosperous, beloved; of my 
glory, my happiness, my popularity, the 
Christians have robbed me, and I will yet 
live to requite it heavily at their [hands I I 
had a guardian who loved me in my youth; 
the Christians murdered him 1 A temple 
was under the rule of my manhood; the 
Christians destroyed it I The people of a 
whole nation once listened to my voice; the 
Cluistians have dispersed them! The wise, 
the great, the beautiful, the good, were once 
devoted to me ; the Christians have made me 
a stranger at their doors, an outcast of their 
affections and thoughts! For all this shall 
I take no vengeance? Shall I not plot to 
rebuild my ruined temple, and win back, in 
my age, the honours that adorned me in my 
youth?" 

"Assuredly! — at once — without delay!** 
stammered Vetranio, returning the stem and 
inquiring gaze of the Pagan with a bewildered, 
uneasy stare. 

**To mount over the bodies of the Christian 
slain," continued the old man, his sinister 
eyes dilating in anticipated triumph as he 
whispered close at the senator's ear, "to 
rebuild the altars that the Christians have 
overthrown, is the ambition that has made 
light to me the sufferings of my whole life. 
I have battled, and it has sustained me in 
the midst of carnage; I have wandered, and 
it has been my home in the desert ; I have 
failed, and it has supported me; I have 
been threatened with aeath, and it has pre- 
served me from fear; I have been cast into 
slavery, and it has made my fetters light. 
You see me now, old, degraded, lonely — 
believe that I long neither for wife, children, 
tranquillity, nor possessions; that I desire 
no companion but my cherished and exalted 
purpose! Remember, then, in the hour of 
performance the promise you have now made 
to aid me in the achievement of that pur- 
pose! Remember that you are a Pagan 
yourself! Feast, laugh, carouse with your 
compeers; be still the airy jester, the gay 
companion ; but never forget the end to wMch 
you are vowed— the destiny of glory that the 
restoration of our deities has in store for na 
both!" 
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He ceased. Though his voice, while he 
spoke, never rose heyond a hoarse, monoto- 
nous, half -whispering tone, all the ferocity of 
his abused and degraded nature was for the 
instant thoroughly aroused by his recapitulation 
of his wrongs. Had Vetranio at this moment 
shown any symptoms of indecision, or spoken 
any words of discouragement, he would have 
murdered him on the spot where they stood. 
Every feature in the Pagan's seared and livid 
countenance expressed the stormy emotions 
that were rushing over his heart as he now con- 
fronted his bevrtldered yet attentive listener. 
His firm, menacing position; his poor and 
scanty garments ; his wild, shaggy hair ; his 
crooked, distorted form ; his stem, solemn, un- 
wavering gaze — opposed as they were (under 
the fitful ifiumination of the expiring lamp and 
the advancing daylight) to the unsteady gait, 
the vacant countenance, the rich robes, the 
youthful grace of form and delicacy of feature 
of the object of his steady contemplation, made 
so wild and strange a contrast between his 
patrician ally and himself that they scarcely 
looked like beings of the same race. Nothing 
could be more immense than the difference, 
more wild than the incongruity between them. 
It was sickness hand-in-hand with health ; 
pain marshalled face to face with enjoyment ; 
darkness ranged in monstrous discordance by 
the very side of light. 

The next instant — ^just as the astonished 
senator was endeavouring to frame a suitable 
answer to the solemn adjuration that had been 
addressed to him — Ulpius seized his arm, and 
opening a door at the inner extremity of the 
apartment, led him up some stairs that con- 
ducted to the interior of the house. 

They passed the hall, on the floor of which 
still lay the fragments of the broken lute, 
dimly distinguishable in the soft light of day- 
break ; and ascending another staircase, paused 
at a little door at the top, which Ulpius cau- 
tiously opened, and in a moment afterwards 
Vetranio was admitted into Antonina's bed- 
chamber. 

The room was of no great extent ; its scanty 
furniture was of the most ordinary description ; 
no ornaments glittered on its walls ; no frescoes 
adorned its ceiling ; and yet there was a simple 
elegance in its appearance, an unobtrusive 
propriety in its minutest details, which made 
it at once interesting and attractive to the eye. 
From the white curtains at the window to the 
vase of flowers standing by the bedside, the 
same natural reflnement of taste appeared in 
the arrangement of all that the apartment con- 
tained. No sound broke the deep silence of the 
place, save the low, soft breathing, occasionally 
interrupted by a long, trembling sigh, of its 
sleeping occupant. The sole light in the room 
consisted of a little lamp, so placed in the 
middle of the flowers round the sides of the 
vase that no extended or steady illumination 
was cast upon any object. There was some- 
thing in the decent propriety of all that was 
visible in the bed-chamber ; in the soft obscurity 
of its atmosphere; in the gentle and musical 



sound that alone interrupted its magical still* 
ness, impressive enough, it might have been 
imagined, to have awakened some hesitation 
in the bosom of the boldest libertine ere be 
deliberately proceeded to intrude on the un- 
protected slumbers of its occupant. No such 
feeling of indecision, however, troubled the 
thoughts of Vetranio as he cast a rapid glance 
round the apartment which he had ventured so 
treacherously to invade. The fumes of the wine 
he had imbibed at the banquet had been so thor- 
oughly resuscitated by the oppressive atmos- 
phere of the subterranean retreat he had just 
quitted, as to have left him nothing of his more 
refined nature. All that was honourable or in- 
tellectual in his character had now completely 
ceded to all that was base and animid. He 
looked round, and perceiving that Ulpius had 
silently quitted him, softly closed the door. 
Then advancing to the bedside with the utmost 
caution compatible with tha involuntary un- 
steadiness of an intoxicated mau^ he took the 
lamp from the vase in which it wa^ half con- 
cealed, and earnestly surveyed by its li^ht the 
figure of the sleeping girL 

The head of Antonina was thrown back a^ 
rested rather over than on her pillow. Her 
light Unen dress had become so disordered 
during the night that it displayed her throat 
and part of her bosom, in all the dawning 
beauties of their youthful formation, to the 
gaze of the licentious Roman. One hand half 
supported her head, and was almost entirely 
hidden in the locks of her long black hair, 
which had escaped from the white cincture 
intended to confine it, and now streamed over 
the pillow in dazzling contrast to the light bed- 
furniture around it. The other hand held 
tightly clasped to her bosom the precious 
fragment of her broken lute. The deep repost 
expressed in her position had not thoroughlf 
communicated itself to her face. Now and then 
her slightly parted lips moved and trembled, 
and ever and anon a change, so faint and fagij 
tive that it was hardly perceptible, appear 
in her complexion, breathing on the soft dr 
that was its natural hue, the light rosy fl^ 
which the emotions of the past night had im< 
pressed on it ere she slept. Her position, in if 
voluptuous negligence, seemed the very type 
Oriental loveliness ; while her face, calm ai 
sorrowful in its expression, displayed the moi 
refined and sober graces of the European mod< 
And thus these two characteristics of tt 
different orders of beauty, appearing conjointl] 
under one form, produced a whole so varioi 
and yet so harmonious, so impressive andj( 
so attractive, that the senator, as he bent ov 
the couch, though the warm, soft breath of tl 
young girl played on his cheeks and waved tl 
tips of his perfumed locks, could hardly imagii 
that the scene before him was more than 
bright, delusive dream. 

While Vetranio was yet absorbed in admii 
tion of her charms, Antonina's form slighl 
moved, as if agitated by the influence 
a passing dream. The change thus accoi 
plished in her position broke the spell 
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its former stillness and beauty had nncon- 
Bciouslj wrought to restrain the unhallowed 
ardour of the profligate Boman. He now 
passed his arm round her warm, slender 
figare, and gently raising her till her head 
rested on his shoulder as he sat by the bed, 
imprinted kiss after kiss on the pure lips that 
sleep had innocently abandoned to him. 

As he had foreseen, Antonina instantly 
iwoke, but, to his unmeasured astonishment, 
neither started nor shrieked. The moment she 
bad opened her eyes she had recognised the 
E>erson of Vetranio; and that overwhelming 
>error which suspends in its yictims the use 
)f every faculty, whether of the body or the 
niDd, had immediately possessed itself of her 
tieart. Too innocent to imagine the real 
notive that prompted the senator's intrusion 
m her slumbers, where others of her sex 
vould have foreboded dishonour, ihe feared 
leath. All her father's vague denunciations 
tgainst the enormities of the nobles of Rome 
ashed in an instant over her mind, and her 
;hildish imagination pictured Vetranio as 
irmed with some terrible and mysterious 
rengeance to be wreaked on her for having 
iToided all communication with him as soon as 
he had gained possession of her lute. Pros- 
rate beneath the petrifying influence of her 
ears, motionless and powerless before him as 
fcs prey before the serpent, she made no effort 
o move or speak; but looked up steadfastly 
nto the senator's face, her large eyes fixed and 
lilated in a gaze of overpowering terror. 

Intoxicated though he was, the affrighted 
tzpression of the poor girl's pale, rigid coun- 
enance did not escape Vetranio's notice ; 
nd he taxed his bewildered brain for such 
oothing and reassuring expressions as would 
nable him to introduce his profligate pro- 
osals with some chance that they would be 
istened to and understood. 

" Dearest pupil I Mobt beautiful of Boman 
laidens," he began in the husky, monotonous 
Mies of inebriety, "abandon your fears! I 
ome hither, wafted by the breath of love, 
3 restore the worship of the — I would say to 
ear you on my bosom to a villa — the name of 
rhich has for the moment escaped my remem- 
rance. Tou cannot have forgotten that it 
ras I who taught you to compose the Nightin- 
ale Sauce — or, no — let me rather say to play 
pon the lute. Love, music, pleasure, all await 
ou in the arms of your attached Vetranio. 
bur eloquent silence speaks encouragement to 

ly heart. Beloved Anto " 

Here the senator suddenly paused; for the 
res of the girl, which had hitherto been fixed 
a him vntYi. the same expression of blank dis- 
ay that . had characterised them from the 
rst, slowly moved in the direction of the 
[>or. The instant afterwards a slight noise 
inght Vetranio's ear, and Antonina shuddered 
» violently as he pressed her to his side that 
» felt it through his whole frame. Slowly 
id unwillingly he withdrew his gaze from the 
de yet lovely countenance on which it had 
sen fixed, and looked up. 



At the open door, pale, silent, motionless, 
stood the master of the house. 

Incapable, from the confusion of his ideas, 
of any other feeling than the animal instinct 
of self-defence, Vetranio no sooner beheld 
Numerian's figure than he rose, and drawing 
a small dagger from his bosom, attempted to 
advance on the intruder. He found himself, 
however, restrained by Antonina, who had 
fallen on her knees before him, and grasped 
his robe with a strength which seemed utterly 
incompatible with the slendemess of her form 
and the feebleness of her sex and age. 

The first voice that broke the silence which 
ensued was Numerian's. He advanced, his face 
ghastly with anguish, his lip quivering with 
suppressed emotions, to the senator's side, and 
addressed him thus : — 

** Put up your weapon ; I come but to ask 
a favour at your hands." 

Vetranio mechanically obeyed him. There 
was something in the stem calmness, fright- 
ful at such a moment, of the Christian's man- 
ner that awed him in spite of himself. 

"The favour I would petition for," con- 
tinued Numerian, in low, steady, bitter tones, 
"is that you would remove your harlot there, 
to your own abode. Here are no singing- 
boys, no banqueting-halls, no perfumed couches. 
The retreat of a solitary old man is no place 
for such an one as she. I beseech you, remove 
her to a more congenial home. She is well 
fitted for her trade ; her mother was a harlot 
before her!" 

He laughed scornfully, and pointed, as he 
spoke, to the figure of the unhappy girl kneel- 
ing with outstretched arms at his feet. 

"Father, father!" she cried, in accents 
bereft of their native softness and melody, 
"have you forgotten me?" 

"I know you not!" he replied, thrusting 
her from him. " Betum to his bosom ; you 
shall never more be pressed to mine. Go to 
hii palace; my house is yours no longer! 
You are liU harlot, not my daughter! I 
command you — go ! " 

As he advanced towards her with fierce 
glance and threatening demeanour, she sud- 
denly rose up. Her reason seemed crushed 
within her as she looked with frantic earnest- 
ness from Vetranio to her father, and then 
back again from her father to Vetranio. 
On one side she saw an enemy who had 
ruined her she knew not how, and who 
threatened her with she knew not what ; on 
the other, a parent who had cast her off. 
For one instant she directed a final look 
on the room, that, sad and lonely though 
it was, had stUl been a home to her; and 
then, without a word or a sigh, she turned, 
and crouching like a beaten dog, fled from 
the house. 

During the whole of the scene Vetranio 
had stood so fixed in the helpless astonish- 
ment of intoxication as to be incapable of 
moving or uttering a word. All that took 
place during the short and terrible interview 
between father and child utterly perplexed 
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him. He heard no loud, violent anger on 
one side, no clamorous petitioning for forgive- 
ness on the other. The stem old man whom 
Antonina had called father, and who had been 
pointed out to him as the most austere Chris- 
tian in Bome, far from avenging his intrusion 
on Antonina's slumber, had voluntarily aban- 
doned his daughter to his licentious will. That 
the anger or irony of so severe a man should 
inspire such a^ action as this, or that Kume- 
rian, like his servant, was plotting to obtain 
some strange, mysterious favour from him by 
using Antonina as a bribe, seemed perfectly 
impossible. All that passed before the senator 
was, to his bewildered imagination, thoroughly 
incomprehensible. Frivolous, thoughtless, pro- 
fligate as he might be, his nature was not 
radically base, and when the scene of which 
he had been the astounded witness was ab- 
ruptly terminated by the flight of Antonina, 
the look of frantic misery flxed on him by the 
unfortunate girl at the moment of her depar- 
ture almost sobered him for the instant, as he 
stood before the now solitary father gazing 
vacantly around him with emotions of uncon- 
trollable confusion and dismay. 

Meanwhile a third person was now approach- 
ing to join the two occupants of the bed- 
chamber abandoned by its ill-fated mistress. 
Although, in the subterranean retreat to which 
he had retired on leaving Vetranio, Ulpius had 
not noticed the silent entrance of the master 
of the house, he had heard through the open 
doors the sound, low though it was, of the 
Christian's voice. As he rose, suspecting all 
things, and prepared for every emergency, to 
ascend to the bed-chamber, he saw, while he 
mounted the lowest range of stairs, a figure in 
white pass rapidly through the hall and dis- 
appear by the principal entrance of the house. 
He hesitated for an instant and looked after it, 
but the fugitive figure had passed so swiftly in 
the uncertain light of early morning that he 
was unable to identify it, and he determined 
to ascertain the progress of events, now that 
Numerian must have discovered a portion at 
least of the plot against his daughter and him- 
self, by ascending immediately to Antonina's 
apartment, whatever might be the consequences 
of his intrusion at such an hour on her father's 
wrath. 

As soon as the Pagan appeared before him, 
a sensible change took place in Vetranio. The 
presence of UIimus in the chamber was a posi- 
tive relief to the senator's perturbed faculties 
after the mysterious, overpowering influence 
that the moral command expressed in the 
mere presence of the father and the master 
of the house, at such an hour, had exercised 
over them. Over Ulpius he had an absolute 
right ; Ulpius was his dependant ; and he de- 
termined, therefore, to extort from the servant, 
whom he despised, an explanation of the mys- 
teries in the conduct of the master, whom he 
feared, and the daughter, whom he began to 
doubt. 

"Where is Antonina?*' he cried, starting 
as if from a trance, and advancing flercely 



towards the treacherous Pagan. ** She has left 
the room — she mast have taken refuge with 
you." 

With a slow and penetrating gaze Ulpiu 
looked round the apartment. A faint agita- 
tion was perceptible in his livid countenance^ 
but he uttered not a word. 

The senator's face became pale and red with 
alternate emotions of apprehension and rage. 
He seized the Pagan by the throat ; his eyes 
sparkled, his blood boiled ; he began to suspect 
even then that Antonina was lost to him for 
ever. 

** I ask you again where is she 7 " he shouted, 
in a voice of fury. "If through this night'i 
work she is lost or harmed, I will revenge it oft 
you. Is this the performance of your promise t 
Do you think that I will direct your desirecJ 
restoration of the gods of old for this ? If ctS 
comes to Antonina through your treachery, 
sooner than assist you in your secret project^ 
I would see you and your accursed deities all 
burning together in the Christians' hell ! TVheai 
is the girl, you slave ? Villain, where was jovi 
vigilance when you let that man surprise us al 
our first interview 7 " 

He turned towards Numerian as he spoka 
Trouble and emergency gift the faculties with 
a more than mortal penetration. Every word 
that he had uttered had eaten its burning wa) 
into the father's heart. Hours of narrativi 
could not have convinced him how fatally \4 
had been deceived more thoroughly than thi 
few hasty expressions he had just heard. ^ 
word passed his lips ; no action betrayed hil 
misery. He stood before the spoilers of hi 
home, changed in an instant from the coorai 
geous enthusiast to the feeble, helpless, heail 
broken man. 

Though all the ferocity of his old Romaj 
blood had been roused in Vetranio as h 
threatened Ulpius, the father's look of cold 
silent, frightful despair froze it in his yonn| 
veins in an instant. His heart was still tb 
impressible heart of youth; and struck fa 
the first time in his life with emotions ^ 
horror and remorse, he advanced a step % 
offer such explanation and atonement as h 
best might, when the voice of Ulpius sza 
pended his intentions, and made him pause i 
listen. 

** She passed me in the hall," muttered ti 
Pagan doggedly. " I did my part in betrayiq 
her into your power — it was [for you to hindi 
her in her flight. Why did you not strike hil 
to the earth," he continued, pointing with 
mocking smile to Numerian, "when he sia 
prised you 7 You are wealthy and a noble < 
Rome ; murder would have been no crime i 
you ! " 

" Stand back I " cried the senator, thrustii^ 
him from the position he had hitherto occupaa 
in the doorway. " She may be recovered evU 
yet I All Rome shall be searched for her I " 

The next instant he disappeared from tl 
room, and the master and servant were lei 
together alone. 

The silence that now reigned in the apart 
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[lent was broken by distant sounds of uproar 
nd confusion in the streets of the city be- 
eath. These ominous noises had arisen with 
he dawn of day, but the different emotions of 
he occupants of Numerian's abode had so en- 
rossed them that the turmoil in the outer 
rorld had passed unheeded by alL No sooner, 
owever, had Vetranio departed than it caught 
be attention of Ulpius, and he advanced to 
be window. What he there saw and heard 
fas of no ordinary importance, for it at once 
zed him to the spot where he stood in mute 
ad ungovernable surprise. 
While Ulpius was occupied at the window, 
umerian had staggered to the side of the bed 
hich his ill-timed severity had made vacant, 
erhaps for ever. The power of action, the 
ipacity to go forth and seek his child him- 
jtf, was entirely suspended in the agony of 
er loss, as the miserable man fell on his 
nees, and in the anguish of his heart en- 
savoured to find solace in prayer. In Ihe 
Jsitions they severally occupied the servant 
id the master long remained — the betrayer 
atching at the window, the betrayed moum- 
ig at his lost daughter's bed — both alike silent, 
3th alike unconscious of the lapse of time. 
At length, apparently unaware at first that 
8 was not alone in the room, Numerian spoke. 
I his low, broken, tremulous accents, none of 
Is adherents would have recognised the voice 
I the eloquent preacher, the bold chastiser of 
le vices of the Church. The whole nature of 
le man — moral, intellectual, physical — seemed 
(tally and completely changed. 
" She was innocent, she was innocent ! " he 
hispered to himself. "And even had she 
Jen guilty, was it for me to drive her from 
y doors ! My part, like my Bedeemer's, was 
» teach repentance and to show mercy! 
ccursed be the pride and anger that drove 
stice and patience from my heart, when I 
iheld her, as I thought, submitting herself, 
Ithout a struggle or a cry, to my dishonour 
id hers I Could I not have imagined her 
rror, could I not have remembered her 
irity? Alas I my beloved, if I myself have 
len the dupe of the wicked, what marvel is 
that you should have been betrayed as well 1 
ad I have driven you from me, you from whose 
Duth no word of anger ever dropped I I have 
rust you from my bosom, you who were the 
Eomment of my age I My death approaches, 
id you will not be by to pardon my heavy 
fence, to close my weary eyes, to mourn by 
f solitary tomb I God— O God I if I am left 
us lonely on the earth, Thou hast punished 
^ beyond what I can bear I " 
He paused — his emotions for the instant 
reft him of speech. After an interval he 
kttered to himself, in a low, moaning voice : 
[ called her harlot 1 My pure, innocent child I 
lolled her harlot— I called her harlot I " 
In a paroxysm of despair he started up and 
Iked distractedly around him. Ulpius still 
K>d motionless at the window. At the sight 
the ruthless Pagan he trembled in every 
lb. All those infirmities of age that had 



been hitherto spared him seemed to overwhelm 
him in an instant. He feebly advanced to his 
betrayer's side and addressed him thus : — 

"I have lodged you, taught you, cared for 
you; I have never intruded on your secrets, 
never doubted your word, and for all this you 
have repaid me by plotting against my daughter 
and deceiving me ! If your end was to harm 
me by assailing my child's happiness and 
honour, you have succeeded I If you would 
banish me from Rome, if you would plunge me 
into obscurity, to serve- some mysterious ambi- 
tion of your own, you may dispose of me as 
you will I I bow before the terrible power 
of your treachery I I will renounce whatever 
you command, if you will restore to me my 
child ! I am helpless and miserable ; 1 have 
neither heart nor strength to seek her myself I 
You, who know all things and can dare all 
dangers, may restore her to pardon and bless 
me if you will I Remember, whoever you 
really are, that you were once helpless and 
alone, and that you are still old, like me I 
Remember that I have promised to abandon 
to you whatever you desire ! Remember that 
no woman's voice can cheer me, no woman's 
heart feel for me, now that I am old and 
lonely, but my daughter's I I have guessed 
from the words of the nobleman whom you 
serve what are the designs you cherish [and 
the faith you profess ; I will neither betray the 
one nor assault the other 1 I thought that my 
labours for the Church were more to me than 
anything on earth ; but now that, through my 
fault, my daughter is driven from her father's 
roof, I know that she is dearer to me than the 
greatest of my designs. I must gain her pardon ; 
I must win back her affection before I die! 
You are powerful and can recover her I Ulpius I 
Ulpius!" 

As he spoke the Christian knelt at the Pagan's 
feet. It was terrible to see the man of affec- 
tion and integrity thus humbled before the man 
of heartlessness and crime. 

Ulpius turned to behold him, then without 
a word he raised him from the ground, and 
thrusting him to the window, pointed with 
flashing eyes to the wide view without. 

The sun had arisen high in the heaven and 
beamed in dazzling brilliancy over Rome and 
the suburbs. A vague, fearful, mysterious deso- 
lation seemed to have suddenly overwhelmed 
the whole range of dwellings beyond the walls. 
No sounds rose from the gardens, no population 
idled in the streets. The ramparts, on the other 
hand, were crowded at every visible point with 
people of all ranks, and the distant squares 
and amphitheatres of the city itself swarmed 
like anthills to the eye with the crowds that 
struggled within them. Confused cries and 
strange wild noises rose at all points from 
these masses of human beings. The whole of 
Rome seemed the prey of a vast and universal 
revolt. 

Extraordinary and affrighting as was the 
scene at the moment when he beheld it, it 
passed unheeded before the eyes of the scarce 
conscious father. He was blind to all sights 
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bat bis daugbter's form, deaf to all sounds but 
her Yoioe; and be murmured as be looked 
vacantly fortb upon the wild view before him, 
" Where is my child ? — where is my child 7 " 

** What is your child to wi«/ What are the 
fortunes or affections of man or woman at such 
an hour as this 7 " cried the Pagan, as he stood 
by Numerian, with features horribly animated 
by the emotions of fierce delight and triumph 
that were raging within him at the prospect 
he beheld. ** Dotard ! look from this window I 
listen to those voices I The gods whom I 
serve, the gods whom you and your worship 
would fain have destroyed, have risen to 
avenge themselves at last I Behold those 
suburbs — ^they are left desolate! Hear those 
cries — they are from Roman lips I While your 
household's puny troubles have run their 
course, this city of apostates has been doomed ! 
In the world's annals this morning will never 
be forgotten I The Goths abe at the gates 
OP Rome I " 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE OOTHS 

It was no false rumour that had driven the 
populace of the suburbs to fly to the security 
of the city walls. It was no ill-founded cry 
of terror that struck the ear of Ulpius as he 
stood at Numerian's window. The name of 
Rome had really lost its pristine terrors; the 
walls of Rome— those walls which had morally 
guarded the Empire by their renown, as they 
had actually guarded its capital by their 
strength — were deprived at length of their 
ancient inviolability. An army of barbarians 
had indeed penetrated for conquest and for 
vengeance to the City of the World I The 
achievement which the invasions of six hun- 
dred years had hitherto attempted in vain 
was now accomplished, and accomplished by 
the men whose forefathers had once fled like 
hunted beasts to their native fastnesses before 
the legions of the Caesars — "The Goths were at 
the gates of Rome I " 

And now, as his warriors encamped around 
him, as he saw the arrayed hosts whom his 
summons had gathered together and his 
energy led on, threatening at their doors the 
corrupt senate who had deceived, and the 
boastful populace who had despised him, 
what emotions stirred within the heart of 
Alaric I As the words of martial command 
fell from his lips, and his eyes watched the 
movements of the multitudes around him, what 
exalted aspirations, what daring resolves, grew 
and strengthened in the mind of the man who 
was the pioneer of that mighty revolution 
which swept from one quarter of the world 
the sway, the civilisation, the very life and 
spirit of centuries of ancient rulel High 
thoughts gathered fast in his mind ; a daring 
ambition expanded within him— the ambition, 
not of the barbarian plunderer, but of the 
avenger who had come to punish ; not of the 



warrior who combated for combat's sake, bat 
of the hero who was vowed to conquer and to 
sway. From the far-distant days when Odia 
was driven from his territories by the Romans, 
to the night polluted by the massacre of the 
hostages in Aquileia, the hour of just and ter- 
rible retribution for Gothic wrongs had been 
delayed through the weary lapse of years and 
the warning convulsion of bitter strifes, to ap- 
proach at last under him. He looked on the 
towering walls before him, the only invadet 
since Hannibal by whom they had been beheld, 
and he felt, as he looked, that his new aspira* 
tions did not deceive him, that his dreams of 
dominion were brightening into proud reality, 
that his destiny was gloriously linked with tbQ 
overthrow of Imperial Rome I 

But even in the moment of approachinl 
triumph the leader of the Goths was still wOy 
in purpose and moderate in action. His impa- 
tient warriors waited but the word to commenca 
the assault, to pillage the city, and to slaughtee 
the inhabitants ; but he withheld it. Scarcel; 
had the army halted before the gates of Borneo 
when the news was promulgated among th^ 
ranks that Alaric, for purposes of his own, bal 
determined to reduce the city by a blockade. 

The number of his forces, increased during 
his march by the accession of thirty thonsaoE 
auxiliaries, were now divided into battalion^ 
varying in strength according to the servia 
that was required of them. These division 
stretched round the city walls, and thongl 
occupying separate posts, and devoted to sep* 
rate duties, were so arranged as to be capald 
of uniting at a signal in any numbers on an] 
given point. Each body of men was com 
manded by a tried and veteran warrior, ^ 
whose fidelity Alaric could place the most im 
plicit trust, and to whom he committed tli 
duty of enforcing the strictest military disci 
pline that had ever prevailed among the Gotfai 
ranks. Before each of the twelve principt 
gates a separate encampment was raised. Hd 
titudes watched the navigation of the Tibe 
in every possible direction with untiring vi§^ 
lance ; and not one of the ordinary inlets t 
Rome, however apparently unimportant, wi 
overlooked. By these means every mode e 
communication between the beleaguered cU 
and the wide and fertile tracts of land aroon 
it was effectually prevented. When it is n 
membered that this elaborate plan of blocka^ 
was enforced against a place containing, at tl 
lowest possible computation, twelve hundn 
thousand inhabitants, destitute of magazinf 
for food within its walls, dependent for suppli* 
on its regular contributions from the county 
without, governed by an irresolute senate, an 
defended by an enervated army, the borroi 
that now impended over the besieged Romas 
are as easily imagined as described. 

Among the ranks of the army that now sm 
rounded the do<nned city, the division a| 
pointed to guard the Puician Gate will i 
found, at this juncture, most worthy of th 
reader's attention; for one oi the warrioi 
appointed to its subordinate coaaoaad wa 
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he young chieftain Hermanric, who had been 
xscompanied by Goisvintha through all the 
oils and dangers of the march since the time 
rhen we left him in the Italian Alps. 

The watch had been set, the tents had been 
•itched, the defences had been raised on the 
lortion of ground selected to occupy every 
ossible approach to the Pincian Gate, as 
lermanrio retired to await by Goisvintha's 
ids whatever further commands he might 
et be intrusted with by his superiors in 
be Gothic camp. The spot occupied by the 
oung warrior's simple tent was on a slight 
minence, apart from the positions chosen by 
is comrades, eastward of the city gate, and 
verlooking at some distance the deserted 
ardens of the suburbs and the stately palaces 
f the Pincian Hill. Behind his temporary 
welling was the open country, reduced to a 
srtile solitude by the flight of its terrified 
ihabitants ; and at each side lay one unvary- 
ig prospect of military strength and prepara- 
ion, stretching out its animated confusion of 
oldiers, tents, and engines of warfare as far 
8 the sight could reach. It was now evening, 
he waSs of Rome, enshrouded in a rising 
list, showed dim and majestic to the eyes of 
be Goths. The noises in the beleaguered city 
sftened and deepened, seeming to be muffled 
1 the growing darkness of the autumn night, 
Dd becoming less and less audible as the 
igilant besiegers listened to them from their 
sspective posts. One by one, lights broke 
rildly forth at irregular distances in the 
fothic camp. Harshly and fitfully the shrill 
bU of the signal trumpets rang from rank to 
mk ; and through the dim thick air rose, in 
he intervals of the more important noises, 
ie clash of heavy hammers and the shout of 
lartial command. Wherever the preparations 
>r the blockade were still incomplete, neither 
lie approach of night nor the pretext of weari- 
ess were suffered for an instant to hinder 
bir continued progress. Alaric's indomitable 
111 conquered every obstacle of nature and 
rery deficiency of man. Darkness had no 
bscurity that forced him to repose, and lassi- 
ide no eloquence that lured him to delay. 
In no x>art of the army had the commands of 
le Gothic king been so quickly and intelli- 
ently executed as in that appointed to watch 
ie Hncian Gate. The interview of Hermanric 
^d Goisvintha in the young chieftain's tent 
ias, consequently, uninterrupted for a con- 
derable space of time by any fresh mandate 
t)m the headquarters of the camp. 
In outward appearance both the brother and 
ister had undergone a change remarkable 
lough to be visible, even by the uncertain 
efat of the torch which now shone on them as 
ley stood together at the door of the tent. 
lie features of Goisvintha — ^which, at the period 
hen we first beheld her on the shores of the 
kmntain lake, retained, in spite of her poignant 

"Terings, much of the lofty and imposing 
ty that had been their natural charac- 
io in her happier days — ^now preserved 

i the alightest traces of their former attrac- 



tions. Its freshness had withered from her 
complexion, its fulness had departed from her 
form. Her eyes had contracted an unvarying 
sinister expression of malignant despair, and 
her manner had become sullen, repulsive, and 
distrustful. This alteration in her outward 
aspect was but the result of a more perilous 
change in the disposition of her heart. The 
death of her last child at the very moment 
when her flight had successfully directed her 
to the protection of her people, had affected 
her more fatally than all the losses she had 
previously sustained. The difficulties and 
dangers that she had encountered in saving 
her offspring from the massacre; the dismid 
certainty that the child was the only one, out 
of all the former objects of her affection, left 
to her to love ; the wild sense of triumph that 
she experienced in remembering that in this 
single instance her solitary efforts had thwarted 
the savage treachery of the Court of Rome — had 
inspired her with feelings of devotion towards 
the last of her household which almost bordered 
on insanity. And now that her beloved charge, 
her innocent victim, her future warrior, hiul, 
after all her struggles for his preservation, 
pined and died; now that she was childless 
indeed ; now that Roman cruelty had won its 
end in spite of all her patience, aU her courage, 
all her endurance — every noble feeling within 
her sunk, annihilated at the shock. Her sorrow 
took the fatal form which irretrievably destroys 
in women all the softer and better emotions— 
it changed to the despair that asks no sym- 
pathy, to the grief that holds no communion 
with tears. 

Less elevated in intellect and less susceptible 
in disposition, the change to sullenness of 
expression and abruptness of manner now 
visible in Hermanric, resulted rather from 
his constant contemplation of Goisvintha's 
gloomy despair, than from any actual revo- 
lution in his own character. In truth, how- 
ever many might be the points of outward 
resemblance now discernible between the 
brother and sister, the difference in degpree 
of their moral positions implied of itself the 
difference in degree of the inward sorrow of 
each. Whatever the trials and afflictions that 
might assail him, Hermanric possessed the 
healthful elasticity of youth and the martial 
occupations of manhood to support them. 
Goisvintha could repose on neither. With no 
employment but bitter remembrance to engage 
her thoughts, with no kindly aspiration, no 
soothing hope to fill her heart, she was aban- 
doned irrevocably to the influence of unpar- 
taken sorrow and vindictive despair. 

Both the woman and the warrior stood to- 
gether in silence for some time. At length, 
without taking his eyes from the dusky, irregu- 
lar mass before him, which was all that night 
now left visible of the ill-fated city, Hermanric 
addressed Goisvintha thus : — 

" Have you no words of triumph as you look 
on the ramparts that your people have fought 
for generations to behold at their mercy, as we 
now behold them 7 Can a woman of the Goths 
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be silent when she stands before the city of 
Rome?" 

«I came hither to behold Rome pillaged 
and Romans slaughtered ; what is Rome htock- 
aded to me 7 " replied Goisvintha fiercely. *' The 
treasores within that city will buy its safety 
from our king as soon as the tremblers on the 
ramparts gain heart enough to penetrate a 
(Jothio camp. Where is the vengeance that 
you promised me among those distant palaces 7 
Do I behold you carrying that destruction* 
through the dwellii^s of Rome which the 
soldiers of yonder city carried through the 
dwellings of the Goths 7 Is it for plander or 
for glory that the army is here 7 I thought, 
in my woman's delusion, that it was for re- 
venge I " 

"Dishonour will avenge you — ^famine will 
avenge you — ^pestilence will avenge you I " 

" They will avenge my nation ; they will not 
avenge me, I have seen the blood of Gothic 
women spilt around me — I have looked on my 
children's corpses bleeding at my feet ! Will 
a famine that I cannot see, and a pestilence 
that I cannot watch give me vengeance for 
this 7 Look 1 Here is the helmet-crest of my 
husband and your brother — ^the helmet-crest 
that was flung to me as a witness that the 
Romans had slain him ! Since the massacre of 
Aquileia it has never quitted my bosom. I 
have sworn that the blood which stains and 
darkens it shall be washed off in the blood of 
the people of Rome. Though I should perish 
under those accursed walls, though you in 
your soulless patience should refuse me pro- 
tection and aid, I, widowed, weakened, for- 
saken as I am, will hold to the fulfilment of 
my oath 1 " 

As she ceased she folded the crest in her 
mantle, and turned abruptly from Hermanric 
in bitter and undissembled scorn. All the 
attributes of her sex, in thought, expression, 
and manner, seemed to have deserted her. The 
very tones she spoke in were harsh and un- 
womanly. 

Every Vord she had uttered, every action 
she had displayed, had sunk into the inmost 
heart, had stirred the fiercest passions, of the 
young warrior whom she addressed. The first 
national sentiment discoverable in the day- 
spring of the ages of Gothic history is the love 
of war; but the second is the reverence of 
woman. This latter feeling — especially re- 
markable among so fierce and unsusceptible 
a people as the ancient Scandinavians — ^was 
entirely unconnected with those strong attach- 
ing ties which are the natural consequence of 
the warm temperaments of more southern 
nations ; for love was numbered with the 
base inferior passions in the frigid and 
hardy composition of the warrior of the 
north. It was the offspring of reasoning 
and observation, not of instinctive sentiment 
and momentary impulse. In the wild, poeti- 
cal code of the old Gofchic superstition was one 
axiom, closely and strangely approximating to 
an important theory in the Clu'istian scheme 
-—the watchfulness of an omnipotent Creator 



over a finite creature. Every action of iht 
body, every impulse of the mind, was the im- 
mediate result, in the system of worship among 
the Goths, of the direct though invisible inter- 
ference of the divinities they adored. When, 
therefore, they observed that women were more 
submitted in body to the mysterious laws d 
nature and temperament, and more swayed ii 
mind by the native and universal instincts ol 
humanity than themselves, they inferred as ai 
inevitable conclusion, that the female sex wa( 
more incessantly regarded and more constant^ 
and remarkably influenced by the gods of the! 
worship than the male. Acting under this pep 
suasion, they committed the study of medicin^ 
the interpretation of dreams, and, in mairi 
instances, the mysteries of communicatiq 
with the invisible world, to the care of tbes 
women. The gentler sex became their coob 
sellers in difficulty, and their physicians h 
sickness ; their companions rather than thei 
mistresses; the objects of their venerati4 
rather than the purveyors of their pleasnrei 
Although in after years the national migratid 
of the Goths changed the national temped 
ment ; although their ancient mythology ^ 
exchanged for the worship of Christ — ^this pii 
vailing sentiment of their earliest existence asi 
people never entirely deserted them ; but, wUl 
different modifications and in different fona 
maintained much of its old supremacy throii| 
all changes of manners and varieties of custom 
descending finally to their posterity among tl 
present nations of Europe, in the shape of thi 
established code of universal courtesy to wome 
which is admitted to be one gpreat distinguid 
ing mark between the soci^ systems of U 
inhabitants of civilised and uncivilised lands. 

This powerful and remarkable ascendancy < 
the woman over the man among the GotI 
could hardly be more strikingly displayed tbi 
in the instance of Hermanric. It appeai4 
not only in the deteriorating effect of the cq 
stant companionship of Goisvintha on 1 
naturally manly character, but also in t 
strong influence over his mind of the \i 
words of fury and disdain that she fal 
spoken. His eyes gleamed with anger, 1 
cheeks flushed with shame, as he listened 
those passages in her wrathful remonstran 
which refiected most bitterly on himself. S 
had scarcely ceased, and turned to retire in 
the tent, when he arrested her progress, a] 
replied, in heightened and accusing tones— 

** You wrong me by your words I Whe^ 
saw you among the Alps, did I refuse you pi 
tection ? When the child was wounded, did 
leave him to suffer unaided 7 When he dii 
did I forsake him to rot upon the earth, 
abandon to his mother the digging of I 
grave 7 When we approached Aquileia, '« 
marched past Ravenna, did I forget that i 
sword hung at my shoulder 7 Was it at \ 
will that it remained sheathed, or that I entei 
not the gates of the Roman towns, but pasi 
by them in haste 7 Was it not the cornrnH 
of the king that withheld me 7 and could 
his warrior, disobey 7 1 swear it to yon, i 
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vengeance that I promised I yearn to per- 
form—but is it for me to alter the counsels of 
lUario ? Can I alone assault the cit j which it 
is his command that we should blockade t What 
wrould you have of me 1 " 

"I would have you remember," retorted 
[roisvintha indignantly, *Hhat Romans slew 
^our brother and made me childless I I would 
bave you remember that a public warfare of 
pears on years is powerless to stay one hour's 
Slaving of private vengeance! I would have 
rou less submitted to your general's wisdom, 
md more devoted to your* own wrongs I I 
irould have you — like me — thirst for the blood 
>f the first inhabitant of yonder den of traitors, 
irho, whether for peace or for war, passes the 
)recincts of its sheltering walls 1 " 

She paused abruptly for an answer, but Her- 
nanric uttered not a word. The courageous 
leart of the young chieftain recoiled at the 
leliberate act of assassination thus pressed 
ipon him in Goisvintha's veiled yet expressive 
peecb. To act with his comrades in taking 
he city by assault, to outdo in the heat of 
tattle the worst horrors of the massacre of 
Lquileia, would have been achievements in 
tarmony with his wild disposition and warlike 
ducation ; but to submit himself to Goisvin- 
ha's projects was a sacrifice that the very 
ieculiarities of his martial character made re- 
Kignant to his thoughts. Emotions such as 
hese he would have communicated to his com- 
lanion as they passed through his mind ; but 
here was something in the fearful and ominous 
iiange that had occurred in her disposition 
ince he had met her among the Alps — ^in her 
tantic, unnatural craving for bloodshed and 
evenge — that gave her a mysterious and power- 
ol influence over his thoughts, his words, and 
ven his actions. He hesitated and was silent. 

" Have I not been patient 1 " continued 
k)isvintha, lowering her voice to tones of 
amest, agitated entreaty, which jarred upon 
^rmanric's ear, as he thought who was the 
etitioner, and what would be the object 
t the petition. "Have I not been patient 
broughout the weary journey from the Alps ? 
tave I not waited for the hour of retribu- 
ion, even before the defenceless cities that 
% passed on the march? Have I not at 
bur instigation governed my yearning for 
Bfngeance, until the day that should see you 
bunting those walls with the warriors of the 
pths, to scourge with fire and sword the 
bughty traitors of Rome? Has that day 
^e ? Is it by this blockade that the requital 
ki promised me over the corpse of my mur- 
ned child is to be performed? Remember 
le perils / dared to preserve the life of that 
Kb one of my household, 'and will you risk 
ptthing to avenge his death ? His sepulchre is 
fetended and solitary. Far from the dwellings 
: his people, lost in the dawn of his beauty, 
boghtered in the beginning of his strength, 
B the offspring of your brother's blood. And 
p rest — the two children, who were yet in- 
pts ; the father, who was brave in battle and 
Ese in counsel — where are they 1 Their bones 



whiten on the shelterless plain or rot unburied 
by the ocean shore. Think — had they lived — 
how happily your days would have passed with 
them in the time of peace 1 how gladly your 
brother would have gone forth with you to 
the chase I how joyfidly his boys would have 
nestled at your knees, to gather from your lips 
the first lessons that should form them for the 
warrior's lifel Think of such enjoyments as 
these, and then think that Roman swords have 
deprived you of them all ! " 

Her voice trembled, she ceased for a moment, 
and looked mournfully up into Hermanric's 
averted face. Every feature in the young 
chieftain's countenance expressed the tumult 
that her words had aroused within him. He 
attempted to reply, but his voice was powerless 
in that trying moment. His head drooped 
upon his heaving breast, and he sighed heavily 
as, without speaking, he grasped Goisvintha by 
the hand. The object she had pleaded for was 
nearly attained — he was fast sinking beneath 
the tempter's well-spread toils 1 

"Are you silent still ?" she gloomily resumed. 
** Do you wonder at this longing for vengeance, 
at this craving for Roman blood? I tell you 
that my desire has arisen within me at prompt- 
logs from the voices of an unknown world. 
They urge me to seek requital on the nation 
who have widowed and bereaved me — yonder, 
in their vaunted city, from their pampered 
citizens, among their cherished homes — in the 
spot where their shameful counsels take root, 
and whence their ruthless treacheries derive 
their bloody source! In the book that our 
teachers worship I have heard it read, that 
* the voice of blood crieth from the ground 1 ' 
This is the voice — Hermanric, this is the voice 
that I have heard! I have dreamed that I 
walked on a shore of corpses, by a sea of 
blood — I have seen, arising from that sea, my 
husband's and my children's bodies, gashed 
throughout with Roman wounds ! They have 
called to me through the vapour of carnage 
that was around them : * Are we yet unavenged 7 
Is the sword of Hermanric yet sheathed?' 
Night after night have I seen this vision and 
heard those voices, and hoped for no respite 
until the day that saw the army encamped 
beneath the walls of Rome and raising the 
scaling-ladders for the assault? And now, 
after all my endurance,, how has that day 
arrived? Accursed be the lust of treasure! 
It is more to the warriors and to you than 
the justice of revenge ! " 

" Listen ! listen ! " cried Hermanric entreat- 
ingly. 

" I listen no longer ! " interrupted Groisvintha. 
" The tongue of my people is as a strange lan- 
guage in my ears ; for it talks but of plunder 
and of peace, of obedience, of patience, and of 
hope ! I listen no longer ; for the kindred are 
gone that I loved to listen to — they are all 
slain by the Romans but you — and you I 
renounce ! " 

Deprived of all power of consideration by 
the violence of the emotions awakened in his 
heart by Goisvintha's wild revelations of the 
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evil passion that consamed her, the young 
Goth, shndderiDg throughout his whole frame, 
and still averting his face, murmured in 
hoarse, unsteady accents : *' Ask of me what 
you will, I have no words to deny, no power 
to rebuke you — ask of me what you will I " 

•* Promise me," cried Goisvintha, seizing the 
hand of Hermanric, and gazing with a look 
of fierce triumph on his disordered counte- 
nance, **that tMs blockade of the city shall 
not hinder my vengeance ! Promise me that 
the first victim of our righteous revenge shall 
be the first one that appears before you — 
whether in war or peace— of the inhabitants of 
Rome I " 

**I promise," cried the Goth. And those 
two words sealed the destiny of his future life. 

During the silence that now ensued between 
Goisvintha and Hermanric, and while each 
stood absorbed in deep meditation, the dark 
prospect spread around them began to brighten 
slowly under a soft, clear light. The moon, 
whose dull Hroad disc had risen among the 
evening mists arrayed in gloomy red, had now 
topped the highest of the exhalations of earth, 
and beamed in the wide heaven, adorned once 
more in her pale, accustomed hue. Gradually, 

J ret perceptibly, the vapour rolled, layer by 
ayer, from the lofty summits of the palaces 
of Rome, and the high places of the mighty 
city began to dawn, as it were, in the soft, 
peaceful mysterious light; while the lower 
divisions of the walls, the desolate suburbs, 
and parts of the Gothic camp, lay still plunged 
in the dusky obscurity of the mist, in grand 
and gloomy contrast to the prospect of glowing 
brightness that almost appeared to hover 
about them from above and around. Patches 
of ground behind the tent of Hermanric began 
to grow partially visible in raised and open 
positions, and the song of the nightingale was 
now faintly audible at intervals among the 
solitary and distant trees. In whatever direc- 
tion it was observed, the aspect of nature gave 
promise of the cloudless, tranquil night of the 
autumnal climate of ancient Italy. 

Hermanric was the first to return to the 
contemplation of the outward world. Per- 
ceiving that the torch which still burnt by the 
side of his tent had become useless, now that 
the moon had arisen and dispelled the mists, 
he advanced and extinguished it, pausing 
afterwards to look forth over the plains as 
they brightened slowly before him. He had 
been thus occupied but a short time, when he 
thought he discerned a human figure moving 
slowly over a spot of partially lightened and 
hilly ground at a short distance from him. It 
was impossible that this wandering form could 
be one of his own people ; they were all col- 
lected at their respective posts, and his tent he 
knew was on the outermost boundary of the 
encampment before the Pincian Gate. 

He looked again. The figure still advanced, 
but at too great a distance to allow him a 
chance of discovering, in the uncertain light 
around him, either its nation, its sex, or its 
age. His heart misgave him as he remembered 



his promise to Goisvintha, and contemplatj 
the possibility that it was some miseid 
slave, abandoned by the fugitives who h 
quitted the suburbs in the morning, who m 
approached, as a last resource, to ask mee 
and protection from his enemies in the caa 
He turned towards Goisvintha as the ii 
crossed his mind, and observed that she % 
still occupied in meditation. Assured by ti 
sight, that she had not yet observed ti 
fugitive figure, he again directed his atte 
tion— with an excess of anxiety which he c<n 
hardly account for — in the direction where ! 
had first beheld it, but it was no more to 1 
seen. It had either retired to concealmoi 
or was now still advancing towards his tei 
through a clump of trees that clothed ^ 
descent of the hill. 

Silently and patiently he continued to lod 
forth over the landscape, and still no liri^ 
thing was to be seen. At length, just as B 
began to doubt whether his senses had iM 
deceived him, the fugitive figure suddenly a| 
peared from the trees, hurried with waverii^ 
gait over the patch of low, damp ground tfal 
still separated it from the young (^th, gainol 
his tent, and then with a feeble cry fell be^ 
lessly upon the earth at his feet. 

That cry, faint as it was, attracted G(s» 
vintha's attention. She turned in an instaid 
thrust Hermanric aside, and raised the stiaa 
ger in her arms. The light* slender form, til 
fair hand and arm hanging motionless towarii 
the ground, the long locks of deep-black bail 
heavy with the moisture of the night atmoi 
phere, betrayed the wanderer's sex and age in M 
instant — the solitary fugitive was a young gid 

Signing to Hermanric to kindle the extia 
guished torch at a neighbouring watch-fin 
Goisvintha carried the still insensible girl int 
the tent. As the Goth silently proceeded t( 
obey her, a vague, horrid suspicion, that h 
shrunk from embodying, passed across bil 
mind. His hand shook so that he could hardJ^ 
light the torch, and bold and vigorous as he was) 
his limbs trembled beneath him as he slowl] 
returned to the tent. 

When he had gained the interior of his tem 
porary abode, the light of his torch illuminatd 
a strauge and impressive scene. 

Goisvintha was seated on a rude oaken ch< 
supporting on her knees the form of the yoi 
girl, and gazing with an expression of the m( 
intense and enthralling interest upon her p 
wasted countenance. The tattered robe t] 
had hitherto enveloped the fugitive had falli 
back, and disclosed the white dress, which ^ 
the only other garment she wore. Her fa( 
throat, and arms had been turned, by exposi 
to the cold, to the pure whiteness of marbla 
Her eyes were closed, and her small, delicate 
features were locked in a rigid repose. Bat 
for her deep-black hair, which heightened the 
ghastly aspect of her face, she might have been 
mistaken, as she lay in the woman's arms, for 
an exquisitely chiselled statue of youth in 
death I 

When the figure pt the young warrior, ar- 
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'Ajed in his martial habiliments, and standing 
lear the insensible girl with evident emotions 
il wonder and anxiety, was added to the group 
lius produced, — when Goisvintha's tall, power- 
tl frame, clothed in dark garments, and bent 
»yer the fragile form and white dress of the 
^gitive, was illuminated by the wild, fitful 
{]are of the torch, — when the heightened 
iolonr, worn features, and eager expression 
il the woman were beheld, here shadowed, 
here brightened, in close opposition to the 
)ale, youthful, reposing countenance of the 
ml, such an assemblage of violent lights and 
leap shades was produced as gave the whole 
icene a character at once mysterious and sub- 
ime. It presented an harmonious variety of 
lolemn colours, united by the exquisite artifice 
)f Nature to a grand yet simple disposition of 
corm. It was a picture executed by the hand 
)f Bembrandt and imagined by the mind of 
Baphael. 

Starting abruptly from her long, earnest 
sxamination of the fugitive, Goisvintha pro- 
seeded to employ herself in restoring animation 
to her insensible charge. While thus occupied, 
she preserved unbroken silence. A breathless 
expectation, that absorbed all her senses in one 
direction, seemed to have possessed itself of 
her heart. She laboured at her task with the 
mechanical, unwavering energy of those whose 
attention is occupied by their thoughts rather 
Ihan their actions. Slowly and unwillingly the 
Srst faint flush of returning animation dawned, 
hi the tenderest delicacy of hue, upon the girl's 
colourless cheek. Gradually and softly her 
quickening respiration fluttered a thin lock of 
hair that had fallen over her face. A little 
hiterval more, and then the closed, peaceful 
eyes suddenly opened, and glanced quickly 
tonnd the tent with a wild expression of be- 
wilderment and terror. Then, as Goisvintha 
rose, and attempted to place her on a seat, she 
tore herself from her grasp, looked on her for 
a moment with fearful intentness, and then 
falling on her knees, murmured, in a plaintive 
voice — 

"Have mercy upon me. I am forsaken by 
my father— I Imow not why. The gates of the 
city are shut against me. My habitation in 
^me is closed to me for ever I " 

She had scarcely spoken these few words 
hefore an ominous change appeared in Gois- 
|vmtha's countenance. Its former expression of 
Ardent curiosity changed to a look of malignant 
triumph. Her eyes fixed themselves on the 
|irrs upturned face, in glaring, steady, spell- 
bound contemplation. She gloated over the 
lielpless creature before her as the wild beast 
||loats over the prey that it has secured. Her 
lorm dilated, a scornful smile appeared on 
I her lips, a hot flush rose on her cheeks, and 
ever and anon she whispered softly to herself, 
I " I knew she was Boman 1 Aha 1 I knew she 
|wasRomanI" 

I During this space of time Hermanric was 
iiilent. His breath came short and thick, his 
■ fece grew pale, and his glance, after resting for 
an instant on the woman and the girl, travelled 



slowly and anxiously round the tent. In one 
comer of it lay a heavy battle-axe. He looked 
for a moment from the weapon to Goisvintha, 
with a vivid expression of horror, and then 
moving slowly across the tent, with a firm yet 
trembling grasp he possessed himself of the arm. 

As he looked up Goisvintha approached him. 
In one hand she held the bloody helmet-crest, 
while she pointed with the other to the crouch- 
ing figure of the girl. Her lips were still parted 
with their unnatural smile, and she whispered 
softly to the Goth : ** Remember your promise ! 
— remember your kindred 1 — remember the 
massacre of Aquileia 1 '* 

The young warrior made no answer. He 
moved rapidly forward a few steps, and signed 
hurriedly to the young girl to fly by the door ; 
but her terror had by this time divested her 
of all her ordinary powers of perception and 
comprehension. She looked up vacantly at 
Hermanric, and then shuddering violently, 
crept into a corner of the tent. During the 
short silence that now ensued, the Goth could 
hear her shiver and sigh, as he stood watching, 
with all the anxiety of apprehension, Goisvin- 
tha's darkening brow. 

" She is Roman — she is the first dweller in the 
city who has appeared before you I — remember 
your promise I — remember your kindred I — re- 
member the massacre of Aquileia I " said the 
woman, in fierce, quick, concentrated tones. 

"I remember that I am a warrior and a 
Goth," replied Hermanric disdainfully. "I 
have promised to avenge you, but it must be 
on a man that my promise must be fulfilled — 
an armed man, who can come forth with 
weapons in his hand — ^a strong man of courage 
whom I will slay in single combat before your 
eyes I The girl is too young to die, too weak 
to be assailed I " 

Not a syllable that he had spoken had passed 
unheeded by the fugitive ; every word seemed 
to revive her torpid faculties. As he ceased 
she arose, and, with the quick instinct of terror, 
ran up to the side of the young Goth. Then 
seizing his hand — the hand that still grasped 
the battle-axe — she knelt down and kissed it, 
uttering hurried, broken ejaculations, as she 
clasped it to her bosom, which the tremulous- 
ness of her voice rendered completely unintel- 
ligible. 

"Did the Romans think my children too 
young to die or too weak to be assailed ? " cried 
Goisvintha. "By the Lord God of Heaven, 
they murdered them the more willingly because 
they were young, and wounded them the more 
fiercely because they were weak I My heart 
leaps within me as I look on the girl ! I am 
doubly avenged if I am avenged on the inno- 
cent and the youthful 1 Her bones shall rot on 
the plains of Rome, as the bones of my offspring 
rot on the plains of Aquileia! Shed me her 
blood ! — remember your promise I — shed me 
her blood!" 

She advanced with extended arms and gleam- 
ing eyes towards the fugitive. She gasped for 
breath, her face turned suddenly to a livid 
paleness, the torchlight fell upon her distorted 
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features, she looked unearthly at that fearful 
moment ; but the diyinitj of mercj had now 
braced the determination of the young Goth to 
meet all emergencies. His bright, steady eye 
quailed not for an instant as he encountered 
the frantic glance of the fury before him. 
With one hand he barred Goisvintha from 
advancing another step; the other he could 
not disengage from the girl, who now clasped 
and kissed it more eagerly than before. 

"You do this but to tempt me to anger," 
said Goisvintha, altering her manner with sud- 
den and palpable cunning, more ominous of 
peril to the fugitive than the fury she had 
hitherto displayed. " You jest at me, because 
I have failed in patience like a child t But 
you will shed her blood — you are honourable 
and will hold to your promise — ^you will shed 
her blood I And I," she continued exultingly, 
seating herself on the oaken chest that she had 
previously occupied, and resting her clenched 
hands on her knees — " I will wait to see it 1 " 

At this moment voices and steps were heard 
outside the tent. Hermanrio instantly raised 
the trembling girl from the ground, and sup- 
porting her by his arm, advanced to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance. He was con- 
fronted the next instant by an old warrior of 
superior ruik, attached to the person of Alaric, 
who was followed by a small party of the ordi- 
nary soldiery of the camp. 

'* Among the women appointed by the king 
to the office of tending, for this night, those 
sick and wounded on the march, is Goisvintha, 
sister of Hermanric. If she is here, let her 
approach and follow me," said the chief of the 
party in authoritative tones, pausing at the 
door of the tent. 

Croisvintha rose. For an instant she stood 
irresolute. To quit Hermanric at such a time 
as this was a sacrifice that wrung her savage 
heart ; but she remembered the severity of 
Alaric's discipline, she saw the armed men 
awaiting her, and yielded after a struggle to 
the imperious necessity of obedience to the 
king's commands. Trembling with suppressed 
anger and bitter disappointment, she whispered 
to Hermanric as she passed him — 

"You cannot save her if you would I You 
dare not commit her to the charge of your 
companions, she is too young and too fair 
to be abandoned to their doubtful protection. 
You cannot escape with her, for you must 
remain here on the watch at your post. You 
will not let her depart by herself, for you 
know that she would perish with cold and 
privation before the morning rises. When I 
return on the morrow I shall see her in the 
tent. You earmot escape from your promise 
— you cannot forget it — you must shed her 
blood 1" 

"The commands of the king," said the old 
warrior, signing to his party to depart with 
Goisvintha, who now stood with forced calm- 
ness awaiting their guidance, "will be com- 
municated to the chieftain Hermanric on the 
morrow. Bemember," he continued in a lower 
tone, pointing contemptuously to the trembling 



girl, " that the vigilance you have shown in 
setting the watch before yonder gate will not 
excuse any negligence your prize there may 
now cause you to commit! Consult yoor 
youthful pleasures as you please, but remember 
your duties 1 Farewell 1 " 

Uttering these words in a stem, serious 
tone, the veteran departed. Soon the last 
sound of the footsteps of his escort died 
away, and Hermanric and the fugitive were 
left aJone in the tent. 

During the address of the old warrior to the 
chieftain, the girl had silently detached her- 
self from her protector's support, and retired 
hastily to the interior of the tent. When she 
saw that they were left together again, she 
advanced hesitatingly towards the young Goth, 
and looked up with an expression of mute in- 
quiry into his face. 

** I am very miserable," said she, after an 
interval of silence, in soft, clear, melancholy 
accents. **If you forsake me now, I must 
die— and I have lived so short a time on the 
earth, I have known so little happiness and 
so little love, that I am not fit to die! But 
you will protect me 1 You are good and brave, 
strong, with weapons in your hands, and fnll 
of pi^. You have defended me, and spoken 
kindly of me — I love you for the compassion 
you have shown me." 

Her language and actions, simple as they 
were, were yet so new to Hermanric, whose 
experience of her sex had been almost entirely 
limited to the women of his own stem, im- 
passive nation, that he could only reply by a 
brief assurance of protection when the sup- 
plicant awaited his answer. A new page in the 
history of humanity was opening before his 
eyes, and he scanned it in wondering silence. 

" If that woman should return," pursued the 
girl, fixing her dark, eloquent eyes intently 
upon the Goth's countenance, "take me 
quickly where she cannot come. My heart 
grows cold as I look on her I She will kill 
me if she can approach me again I My father's 
anger is very fearful, but hers is horrible- 
horrible — ^horrible ! Hush 1 already I hear her 
coming back — let us go — I will follow you 
wherever you please — but let us not delay 
while there is time to depart I She will destroy 
me if she sees me now, and I caimot die yet I 
Oh, my preserver, my compassionate defender, 
I cannot die yet I " 

"No one shall harm you— no one shall ap- 
proach you to-night — you are secure from all 
dangers in this tent," said the Goth, gazing 
on her with undissembled astonishment and 
admiration. 

"I will tell you why death is so dreadful to 
me," she continued, and her voice deepened, as 
she spoke, to tones of mournful solemnity, 
strangely impressive in a creature so young. 
" I have lived much alone, and have had no 
companions but my thoughts, and the sk/ 
that I could look up to, and the things on the 
earth that I could watch. As I have seen the? 
clear heaven and the soft fields, and smelt the 
perfume of flowers, and heard the voices of 
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singing birds afar off, I have wondered why 
the same God who made all this, and made 
tne, should have made grief and pain and hell 
—the dread eternal hell that my father speaks 
sf in his chnroh. I never looked at the sun- 
light, or woke from my sleep to look on and to 
tUnk of the distant stars, but I longed to love 
something that might listen to my joy But 
tny father forbade me to be happy! He 
frowned even when he gave me my flower- 
3;urden — ^though God mi^e flowers. He de- 
stroyed my lute — though God made music, 
Hy life has been a longing in loneliness for the 
iroices of friends 1 My heart has swelled and 
trembled within me, because when I walked 
in the garden and looked on the plains and 
tiroods and high bright mountains that were 
round me, I knew that I loved them alone/ 
Do you know now why I dare not die ? It is 
because I must find first the happiness which I 
feel God has made for me. It is because I 
xLust live to praise this wonderful, beautiful 
world with others who enjoy it as I could I It 
is because my home has been among those who 
^igh, and never among those who smile ! It is 
for this that I fear to die 1 I must find com- 
panions whose prayers are in singing and in 
tiappiness, before I go to the terrible hereafter 
that all dread. I dare not die 1 I dare not 
aie I " 

As she uttered these last words she began to 
nreep bitterly. Between amazement and com- 
passion the young Goth was speechless. He 
looked down upon the small, soft hand that she 
bad placed on his arm while she spoke, and 
saw that it trembled; he pressed it, and felt 
that it was cold ; and in the first impulse of 
pity produced by the action he found the 
readiness of speech which he had hitherto 
Jtriven for in vain. 

"You shiver aod look pale,'* said he ; "a fire 
shall be kindled at the door of the tent. I will 
tiring you garments that will warm you, and 
food that will give you strength ; you shall sleep, 
ind I will watch that no one harms you." 

The girl hastily looked up. An expression 
)f inefifable gratitude overspread her sorrowful 
M)antenance. She murmured in a broken voice, 
^Oh, how merciful, how merciful you arel" 
ind then, after an evident struggle with her- 
lelf, she covered her face with her hands and 
igain burst into tears. 

More and more embarrassed, Hermanric 
nechanically busied himself in procuring from 
nch of his attendants as the necessities of the 
Cockade left free the supplies of fire, food, and 
sument which he had promised. She received 
ibe coverings, approached the blazing fuel, and 
partook of the simple refreshment which the 
fDung warrior offered her, with eagerness. After 
that she sat for some time silent, absorbed in 
leep meditation, and cowering over the fire, 
ipparently unconscious of the curiosity with 
rMcb she was still regarded by the Goth. At 
bngth she suddenly looked up, and observing 
Us eyes fixed on her, arose and beckoned him 
^ the seat that she occupied. 

«*Did you know how utterly forsaken I am," 



said she, "you would not wonder, as you do, 
that I, a stranger and a Roman, have sought 
you thus. I have told you how lonely was my 
home ; but yet that home was a refuge and a 
protection to me until the morning of this long 
day that is past, when I was expelled from it 
for ever! I was suddenly awakened in my 
bed by — my father entered in anger— he called 
me " 

She hesitated, blushed, and then paused at 
the very outset of her narrative. Innocent as 
she was, the natural instincts of her sex spoke, 
though in a mysterious yet in a warning tone, 
withm her heart, abruptly imposing on her 
motives for silence that she could neither 
penetrate nor explain. She clasped her trem- 
bling hands over her bosom as if to repress its 
heaving, and casting down her eyes, continued 
in a lower tone — 

" I cannot tell you why my father drove me 
from his doors. He has always been silent 
and sorrowful to me, setting me long tasks in 
mournful books, commanding that I should not 
quit the precincts of his abode, and forbidding 
me to speak to him when I have sometimes 
asked him to tell me of my mother whom I 
have lost. Yet he never threatened me or 
drove me from his side until the morning of 
which I have told you. Then his wrath was 
terrible ; his eyes were fierce ; his voice was 
threatening! He bade me be gone, and I 
obeyed him in affright, for I thought he would 
have slain me if I stayed 1 I fled from the 
house, knowing not where I went, and ran 
through yonder gate, which is hard by our 
abode. As I entered the suburbs I met great 
crowds, all hurrying into Home. I was be- 
wildered by my fears and the confusion all 
around, yet I remember that they called loudly 
to me to fly to the city ere the gates were 
closed against the assault of the Goths. And 
others jostled and scoffed at me as they passed 
by and saw me in the thin night garments in 
which I was banished from my home ! " 

Here she paused and listened intently for a 
few moments. Every accidental noise that she 
heard still awakened in her the apprehension of 
Goisvintha's return. Reassured by Hermanric 
and by her own observation of all that was 
passing outside the tent, she resumed her 
narrative after an interval, speaking now in a 
steadier voice. 

"I thought my heart would burst within 
me," she continued, "as I tried to escape them. 
All things whirled before my eyes. I could not 
speak ; I could not stop ; I could not weep. I 
fled and fled I knew not whither, until I sank 
down exhausted at the door of a small house 
on the outskirts of the suburbs. Then I ciQled 
for aid, but no one was by to hear me. I crept 
— for I could stand no longer — into the house. 
It was empty. I looked from the windows ; no 
human figure passed through the silent streets. 
The roar of a mighty confusion still rose from 
the walls of the city, but I was left to listen to 
it alone. In the house I saw scattered on the 
fioor some fragments of bread and an old gar- 
ment. I took them bothj and then rose and 
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departed; for the silence of the place was 
horrible to me, and I rei^embered the fields 
and the plains that I had once loved to look 
on, and I thoaght that I might find there the 
refuge that had been denied to me at Rome 1 
So I set forth once more ; and when I gained 
the soft grass, and sat down beside the shady 
trees, and saw the sunlight brightening over 
the earth, my heart grew sad, and I wept as I 
thought on my lonelkiess, and remembered my 
father's anger. 

**I had not long remained in my resting- 
place, when I beard a sound of trumpets in 
the distance, and looking forth, I saw far off, 
advancing over the plains, a mighty multitude 
with arms that glittered in the son. I strove, 
as I beheld them, to arise and return even to 
those suburbs whose solitude had affrighted 
me ; but my limbs failed me. I saw a little 
hollow hidden among the trees around. I 
entered it, and there throughout the lonely 
day I lay concealed. I heard the long tramp 
of footsteps as your army passed me on the 
roads beneath ; and then after those hours of 
fear came the weary hours of solitude 1 

"Oh, those lonely — lonely — lonely hours I 
I have lived without companions, but those 
hours were more terrible to me than all the 
years of my former life 1 I dared not venture 
to leave my hiding-place — I dared not call! 
Alone in the world, I crouched in my refuge 
till the sun went down I Then came the mist, 
and the darkness, and the cold. The bitter 
winds of night thrilled through and through 
me I The lonely obscurity around me seemed 
filled with phantoms whom I could not behold, 
who touched me and rustled over the surface 
of my skin I They half maddened me I I rose 
to depart ; to meet my wrathful father, or the 
army that had passed me, or solitude in the 
cold, bright meadows — I cared not which I — 
when I discerned the light of your torch the 
moment ere it was extinguished. Dark though 
it then was, I found your tent. And now I 
know that I have found yet more — a companion 
and a friend I " 

She looked up at the young Goth as she pro- 
nounced these words with the same grateful 
expression that had appeared on her counte- 
nance before ; but this time her eyes were not 
dimmed by tears. Already her disposition — 
poor as was the prospect of happiness which 
now lay before it — had begun to return, with 
an almost infantine facility of change, to the 
restoring influences of the brighter emotions. 
Already the short tranquillities of the present 
began to exert for her their effacing charm 
over the long agitations of the past. Despair 
was unnumbered among the emotions that grew 
round that childlike heart; shame, fear, and 
grief, however they might overshadow it for a 
time, left no taint of their presence on its 
bright, fine surface. Tender, perilously alive 
to sensation, strangely retentive of kindness as 
she was by nature, the very solitude to which 
she had been condemned had gifted her, young 
as she was, with a martyr's endurance of 11^ 
luid with a stoic's patience under pain. 



"Do not mourn for me now," she pursued, 
gently interrupting some broken expressions d 
compassion which fell from the lips of tbi 
young Groth. ** If you are merciful to me, 1 
shall forget all that I have suffered I Thoo^ 
your nation is at enmity with mine, while yoi 
remain my friend I fear nothing 1 I can ImI 
on your great stature, and heavy sword, aaj 
bright armour now without tremUingI Ya 
are not like the soldiers of Borne — yon aa 
taller, stronger, more gloriously arrayed 1 Ta 
are like a statue I once saw by chance of i 
warrior of the Greeks 1 You hiave a look o 
conquest and a presence of command I " 

She gazed on the manly and powerful frami 
of the young warrior, clothed as it was in thi 
accoutrements of his warlike nation, with ai 
expression of childish interest and astonish 
ment, asking him the appellation and use d 
each part of his equipment as it attracted b« 
attention, and ending her inquiries by eageri] 
demanding his name. 

" Hermanric," she repeated, as he answer© 
her, pronouncing with some difficulty the hard 
Gothic syllables — " Hermanric I — ^that is a steri 
solemn name — a name fit for a warrior am 
a man 1 Mine sounds worthless after such i 
name as that 1 It is only Antonina 1 " 

Deeply as he was interested in every won 
uttered by the girl, Hermanric could no longe 
fail to perceive the evident traces of exbaustioi 
that now appeared in the slightest of her actions 
Producing some furs from a corner of the tenti 
he made a sort of rude couch by the side of thi 
fire, heaped fresh fuel on the flames, and thd 
gently counselled her to recruit her wasted 
energies by repose. There was something n 
candid in his manner, so sincere in the tond 
of his voice, as he made his simple offer a 
hospitality to the stranger who had takei 
refuge with him, that the most distrustra 
woman would have accepted it with as littM 
hesitation as Antonina, who gratefully ano 
unhesitatingly lay down on the bed that w 
had been spreading for her at her feet. 

As soon as he had carefully covered hd 
with a cloak, and rearranged her couch in tlu 
position best calculated to ensure her all t« 
warmth of the burning fuel, Hermanric retirefl 
to the other side of the fire, and leaning d 
his sword, abandoned himself to the new aiw 
absorbing reflections which the presence o^ 
the girl naturally aroused. 

He thought not on the duties demanded d 
him by the blockade ; he remembered neithei 
the scene of rage and ferocity that had f ollowe( 
his evasion of his reckless promise, nor thi 
fierce determination that Goisvintha had ex 
pressed as she quitted him for the night. Thi 
cares and toils to come with the new morning 
which would oblige him to expose the f ngitiv^ 
to tie malignity of her revengeful enemy ; tU 
thousand contingencies that the difference o\ 
their sexes, their nations, and their lives mighi 
create to oppose the continuance of the perJ 
manent protection that he had promised t(| 
her— caused him no forebodings. Antonina 
and Antonina alone, occupied every faculty o^ 
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his mind and every feeling of his heart. There 
was a softness and a melody to his ear in her 
Tery name! 

His early life had made him well acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, bnt he had never dis- 
covered all its native smoothness of sound and 
elegance of structure until he had heard it 
spoken by Antonina. Word by word he passed 
over in his mind her varied, natural, and happy 
turns of expression ; recalling, as he was thus 
employed, the eloquent looks, the rapid gesti- 
colations, the changing tones which had ac- 
companied those words, and thinking how 
wide was the difference between this young 
daughter of Rome and the cold and taciturn 
women of his own nation. The very mystery 
enveloping her story, which would have ex- 
cited the suspicion or contempt of more civilised 
men, aroused in him no other emotions than 
those of wonder and compassion. Ko feelings 
of a lower nature than these entered his heart 
towards the girl. She was safe under the pro- 
tection of the enemy and the barbarian, after 
having been lost through the interference of 
the Roman and the senator. 

To the simple perceptions of the (Joth the 
discovery of so much intelligence united to 
such extreme youth, of so much beauty doomed 
to such utter loneliness, was the discovery of 
an apparition that dazzled, and not of a woman 
who charmed him. He could not even have 
touched the hand of the helpless creature who 
now reposed under his tent, unless she had 
extended it to him of her own accord. He 
could only think — with a delight whose excess 
he was far from estimating himself — on this 
solitary, mysterious being who had come to 
him for shelter and for aid ; who had awakened 
in him already new sources of sensation ; and 
who seemed to his startled imagination to 
have suddenly twined herself for ever about 
the destinies of his future life. 

He was still deep in meditation, when he 
was startled by a hand suddenly laid on his 
arm. He looked up and saw that Antonina, 
whom he had imagined to be slumbering on 
her conch, was standing by his side. 

" I cannot sleep," said the girl, in a low, awe- 
struck voice, ** until I have asked you to spare 
my father when you enter Rome. I know that 
you are here to ravage the city, and, for aught 
I can tell, you may assault and destroy it to- 
I night. Will you promise to warn me before 
I the walls are assailed ? I will then tell you my 
I father's name and abode, and you will spare 
I him as you have mercifully spared met He 
has denied me his protection, but he is my 
father still ; and I remember that I disobeyed 
him once when I possessed myself of a lute ! 
Will you promise me to spare him? My 
mother, whom I have never seen, and who 
must therefore be dead, may love me in another 
world for pleading for my father's life I " 

In a few words Hermanric quieted her agi- 
tation by explaining to her the nature and 
intention of the Gothic blockade, and she 
silently returned to the couch. After a short 
interval, her slow, regular breathing announced 



to the young warrior, as he watched by the 
side of the fire, that she had at length for- 
gotten the day's heritage of misfortune in the 
welcome oblivion of sleep. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TWO INTBBYIBWS 

The time is in the evening of the first day of 
the Gothic blockade; the place is Vetranio's 
palace at Rome. In one of the private apart- 
ments of his mansion is seated its all-accom- 
plished owner, released at length from the 
long sitting convened by the Senate on the 
occasion of the unexpected siege of the city. 
Although the same complete discipline, the 
same elegant regularity, and the same luxu- 
rious pomp, which distinguished the senator's 
abode in tunes of security, still prevail over it 
in the time of imminent danger which now 
threatens rich and poor alike in Rome, Vetranio 
himself appears far from partaking the tran- 
quillity of his patrician household. His manner 
displays an unusual sternness, and his face an 
unwonted displeasure, as he sits occupied by his 
silent reflections and thoroughly unregardf ul of 
whatever occurs around hinu Two ladies who 
are his companions in the apartment exert all 
their blandishments to win him back to hila- 
rity, but in vain. The services of his expectant 
musicians are not put into requisition, the 
delicacies on his table remain untouched, and 
even *'the inestimable kitten of the breed 
most worshipped by the ancient Egyptians" 
gambols unnoticed and unapplauded at his 
feet. All its wonted philosophical equanimity 
has evidently departed, for the time at least, 
from the senator's mind. 

Silence— hitherto a stranger to the palace 
apartments — had reigned uninterruptedly over 
them for some time, when the freedman Carrio 
dissipated Vetranio's meditations, and put the 
ladies who were with him to flight, by an- 
nouncing in an important voice, that the Pre- 
fect Pompeianus desired a- private interview 
with the Senator Vetranio. 

The next instant the chief magistrate of 
Rome entered the apartment He was a short, 
fat, undignified man. Indolence and vacilla- 
tion were legibly impressed on his appearance 
and expression. You saw, in a moment, that 
his mind, like a shuttlecock, might be urged in 
any direction by the efforts of others, but was 
utterly incapable of volition by itself. But 
once in his life had the Prefect Pompeianus 
been known to arrive unaided at a positive 
determination, and that was in deciding a 
fierce argument between a bishop and a gene- 
ral regarding the relative merits of two rival 
rope-dancers of equal renown. 

" I have come, my beloved friend," said the 
Prefect in agitated tones, " to ask your opinion, 
at this period of awful responsibility for us all, 
on the plan of operations proposed by the 
Senate at the sitting of to-day ! But first," he 
hastily continued, perceiving, with the unerring 
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instinct of an old gastronome, that the inviting 
refreshments on Yetranio's table had remained 
untouched, " permit me to fortify my exhaus- 
ted energies by a visit to your ever-luxurious 
board. Alas! my friend, when I consider the 
present fearful scarcity of our provision stores 
in the city, and the length of time that this 
accursed blockade may be expected to last, I 
am inclined to think that the gods alone know 
(I mean St. Peter) how much longer we may be 
enabled to give occupation to our digestions 
and employment to our cooks. 

" I have observed," pursued the Prefect, after 
an interval, speaking with his mouth full of 
stewed peacock — "I have observed, oh, esteemed 
colleague ! the melancholy of your manner and 
your absolute silence during your attendance 
to-day at our deliberations. Have we, in your 
opinioD, decided erroneously 2 It is not impos- 
sible ! Our confusion at this unexpected ap- 
pearance of the barbarians may have blinded 
our usual penetration I If by any chance you 
dissent from our plans, I beseech you communi- 
cate your objections to me without reserve ! " 

*'I dissent from nothing, because I have 
heard nothing," replied Vetranio sullenly. "I 
was so occupied by a private matter of import- 
ance during my attendance at the sitting of 
the Senate, that I was deaf to their delibera- 
tions. I know that we are besieged by the 
(xoths — why are they not driven from before 
the walls?" 

" Deaf to our deliberations I Drive the Goths 
from the walls I " repeated the Prefect faintly. 
** Can you think of any private matter at such 
a moment as this ? Do you know our danger ? 
Do you know that our friends are so astonished 
at this frightful calamity that they move about 
like men half awakened from a dream ? Have 
you not seen the streets filled with terrified and 
indignant crowds ? Have you not mounted the 
ramparts and beheld the innumerable multi- 
tudes of pitiless Goths surrounding us on all 
sides, intercepting our supplies of provisions 
from the country, and menacing us with a 
speedy famine, unless our hoped-for auxiliaries 
arrive from Ravenna ? " 

" I have neither mounted the ramparts, nor 
viewed with any attention the crowds in the 
streets," replied Vetranio carelessly. 

" But if you have seen nothing yourself, you 
must have heard what others saw," persisted 
the Prefect ; " you must know, at least, that the 
legions we have in the city are not sufficient to 
guard more than half the circuit of the walls. 
Has no one informed you that if it should please 
the leader of the barbarians to change his 
blockade into an assault, it is more thsm pro- 
bable that we should be unable to repulse him 
successfully 7 Are you still deaf to our delibe- 
rations, when your palace may to-morrow be 
burnt over your head, when we may be starved 
to death, when we may be doomed to eternal 
dishonour by being driven to conclude a peace ? 
Deaf to our deliberations, when such an unima- 
ginable calamity as this invasion has fallen like 
a thunderbolt under our very walls I Tou amaze 
me I You overwhelm me I You horrify me I " 



And in the excess of his astonishment, the be* 
wildered Prefect actually abandoned his stewed 
peacock, and advanced, wine-cup in hand, to 
obtain a nearer view of the features of his im- 
perturbable host 

**If we are not strong enough to drive the 
Goths out of Italy," rejoined Vetranio coolly, 
"you and the Senate know that we are rich 
enough to bribe them to depart to the remotest 
confines of the Empire. If we have not swords 
enough to fight, we have gold and silver enough 
to pay." 

"You are jesting I Remember our honour, 
and the auxiliaries we still hope for from Ra- 
venna," said the Prefect reprovingly. 

** Honour has lost the signification now that 
it had in the time of the Csesars," retorted the 
senator. "Our fighting days are over. We 
have had heroes enough for our reputation. 
As for the auxiliaries you still hope for, you 
will have none ! While the Emperor is safe in 
Ravenna, he will care nothing for the worst 
extremities that can be suif ered by the people 
of Rome." 

"But you forget your duties," urged the 
astonished Pompeianus, turning from rebuke 
to expostulation. " You forget that it is a time 
when all private interests must be abandoned ! 
You forget that I have come here to ask your 
advice; that I am bewildered by a thousand 
projects, forced on me from all sides, for ruling 
the city successfully during the blockade ; that 
I look to yon, as a friend and a man of reputa- 
tion, to aid me in deciding on a choice out of 
the varied counsels submitted to me in the 
Senate to-day." 

"Write down the advice of each senator on 
a separate strip of vellum, shake all the strips 
together in an urn, and then let the first you 
take out by chance be your guide to govern 
by in the present condition of the city I " said 
Vetranio, with a sneer. 

" friend, friend 1 it is cruel to jest with 
me thus I " cried the Prefect in tones of lament 
"Would you really persuade me you are igno- 
rant that what sentinels we have are doubled 
already on the walls ? Would you attempt to 
declare seriously to me, that you never heard 
the project of Satuminus for reducing imper- 
ceptibly the diurnal allowance of provisions! 
or the recommendation of Emilianus, that the 
people should be kept from thinking on the 
dangers and extremities which now threaten 
them by being provided incessantly with public 
amusements at the theatres and hippodromes 7 
Do you really mean that you are indifferent to 
the horrors of our present situation? By the 
souls of the Apostles, Vetranio, I begin to think 
that you do not believe in the Goths I " 

" I have already told you that private affairs 
occupy me at present, to the exclusion of 
public," said Vetranio impatiently. "Debate 
as you choose — approve what projects you wUl 
—I withdraw myself from interference in your 
deliberations I " 

" This," murmured the repulsed Prefect in 
soliloquy, as he mechanically resumed his pl^ 
at the refreshment-table— "this is the very /i»d 
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and climax of all calamities I Now, when advice 
and assistance are more precious than jewels in 
my estimation, I receive neither I I gain from 
none the wise and saving counsels which, as 
chief magistrate of this Imperial City, it is my 
right to demand from all ; and the man on whom 
I most depended is the man who fails me most 1 
Yet hear me, O Vetranio, once again," he con- 
tinued, addressing the senator : *' if our perils 
beyond the walls affect you "not, there is a 
weighty matter that has been settled within 
them^ which must move you. After you had 
quitted the Senate, Serena, the widow of Stili- 
cho, was accused, as her husband was accused 
before her, of secret and treasonable correspon- 
deaice with the Goths, and has been condemned, 
as her husband was condemned, to suffer the 
penalty of death. I myself discerned no evi- 
dence to convict her ; but the populace cried 
out, in universal frenzy, that she was guilty, 
tMt she should die, and that the barbarians, 
when they he^u'd of the punishment inflicted 
on their secret adherent, would retire in dismay 
frbm Rome. This also was a moot-point of argu- 
ment, on which I vainly endeavoured to decide ; 
but the Senate and the people were wiser than 
I, and Serena was condemned to be strangled 
to-morrow by the public executioner. She was 
a woman of good report before this time, and is 
the adopted mother of the Eini)eror. It is now 
doubted by many whether Stilicho, her husband, 
was ever guilty of the correspondence with the 
Goths of which he was accused ; and I, on my 
part, doubt much that Serena has deserved the 
punishment of death at our hands. I beseech 
you, Vetranio, let me be enlightened by your 
opinion on this one point at least ! " 

The Prefect waited anxiously for an answer, 
but Vetranio neither looked at him nor re- 
lied. It was evident that the senator had 
not listened to a word that he had said I 

This reception of his final appeal for assist- 
ance produced the effect on the petitioner 
which it was perhaps designed to convey—the 
Prefect Pompeianus quitted the room in de- 
spair. 

He had not long departed, when Carrio again 
entered the apartment, and addressed his mas- 
ter thus : — 

"It is grievous for me, revered patron, to 
disclose it to you,»but your slaves have returned 
unsuccessful from the search I " 

"Give the description of the girl to a fresh 
division of them, and let them continue their 
efforts throughout the night, not only in the 
streets, but in all the houses of public enter- 
tainment in the city. She must be in Rome, 
and she must be found I" said the senator 
gloomily. 

Carrio bowed profoundly, and was about to 
depart, when he was arrested at the door by 
his master's voice. 

"If an old man calling himself Numerian 
should desire to see me," said Vetranio, "admit 
hhn instantly." 

" She had quitted the room but a short time 
1 when I attempted to reclaim her,'* pursued the 
' senator, speaking to himself ; "and yet when I 



gained the open air she was nowhere to be 
seen I She must have mingled unintentionally 
with the crowds whom the Goths drove into 
the city, and thus have eluded my observation. 
So young and so innocent I She must be found I 
She must be found ! 

He paused, once more engrossed in deep and 
melancholy thought. After a long interval he 
was roused from his abstraction by the sound 
of footsteps on the marble floor. He looked 
up. The door had been opened without his 
perceiving it, and an old man was advancing 
with slow and trembling steps towards his 
silken couch. It was the bereaved and broken- 
hearted Numerian. 

"Where is she? Is she found?" asked the 
father, gazing anxiously round the room, as if 
he had expected to see his daughter there. 

"My slaves still search for her," said Vetra- 
nio mournfully. 

" Ah ! woe — woe — woe ! How I wronged 
her I how I wronged her I " cried the old man, 
turning to depart 

" Listen to me ere you go," said Vetranio, 
gently detaining him. "I have done you a 
great wrong, but I will yet atone for it by 
finding for you your child I While there were 
women who would have triumphed in my ad- 
miration, I should not have attempted to de- 
prive you of your daughter I Remember when 
you recover her — and you shall recover her — 
that from the time when I first decoyed her 
into listening to my lute, to the night when 
your traitorous servant led me to her bed- 
chamber, she has been innocent in this ill- 
considered matter. I alone have been guilty I 
She was scarcely awakened when you dis- 
covered her in my arms, and my entry into her 
chamber was as little expected by her as it 
was by you. I was bewildered by the fumes 
of wine and the astonishment of your sudden 
appearance, or I should have rescued her &om 
your anger ere it was too late I The events 
which have passed this morning, confused 
though they were, have yet convinced me that 
I had mistaken you both. I now know that 
your child was too pure to be an object fitted 
for my pursuit ; and I believe that in secluding 
her as you did, however ill-advised you might 
appear, you were honest in your design. Never 
in my pursuit of pleasure did I commit so fatal 
a^ error as when I entered the doors of your 
house ! " 

In pronouncing these words, Vetranio but 
gave expression to the sentiments by which 
they were really inspired. As we have before 
observed, profligate as he was by thoughtless- 
ness of character and license of social position, 
he was neither heartless nor criminal by nature. 
Fathers had stormed, but his generosity had 
hitherto invariably pacified them. Daughters 
had wept, but had found consolation on all 
previous occasions in the splendour of his 
palace and the amiability of his disposition. 
In attempting, therefore, the abduction of An- 
tonina, though he had prepared for unusual 
obstacles, he had expected no worse results of 
his new conquest than those that had followed. 
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as yet, his gallantries that were past But 
when, in the solitude of his own home, and in 
the complete possession of his faculties, he re- 
called all the circumstances of his attempt, 
from the time when he had stolen on the girl's 
slumbers, to the moment when she had fled 
from the house; when he remembered the 
stem concentrated anger of Numerian, and the 
agony and despair of Antonina; when he thought 
on the spirit-broken repentance of the deceiyed 
father, and the fatal departure of the injured 
daughter— he felt as a man who had not merely 
committed an indiscretion, but had been guilty 
of a crime ; he became convinced that he had 
incurred the fearful responsibility of destroy- 
ing the happiness of a parent who was really 
virtuous, and a child who was truly innocent. 
To a man, the business of whose whole life 
was to procure for himself a heritage of un- 
alloyed pleasure, whose sole occupation was 
to pamper that refined sensuality which the 
habits of a life had made the very material of 
his heart, by diffusing luxury and awakening 
smiles wherever he turned his steps, the mere 
mental disquietude attending the ill-success of 
his intrusion into Numeriairs dwelling was as 
painful in its influence as the bitterest remorse 
that could have afflicted a more highly prin- 
cipled mind. He now, therefore, instituted the 
search after Antonina, and expressed his con- 
trition to her father, from a genuine persuasion 
that nothing but the completest atonement 
for the error he had committed could restore 
to him that luxurious tranquillity, the loss of 
which had, as he had himself expressed it, 
rendered him deaf to the deliberations of the 
Senate, and regardless of the invasion of the 
Goths. 

'*Tell me," he continued, after a pause, 
<* whither has Ulpius betaken himself 7 It is 
necessary that he should be discovered. He 
may enlighten us upon the place of Antonina's 
retreat. He shall be secured and questioned." 

'* He left me suddenly. I saw him, as I stood 
at the window, mix with the multitude in the 
street, but I know not whither he is gone," 
replied Numerian ; and a tremor passed over his 
whole frame as he spoke of the remorseless 
Pagan. 

Again there was a short silence. The grief 
of the broken-spirited father possessed, in its 
humility and despair, a voice of rebuke, before 
which the senator, careless and profligate as he 
was, instinctively quailed. For some time he 
endeavoured in vain to combat the silencing 
and reproving influence exerted over him by 
the very presence of the sorrowing man whom 
he had so fatally wronged. At length, after an 
interval, he recovered self-possession enough to 
address to Numerian some further expressions 
of consolation and hope ; but he spoke to ears 
that listened not. The father had relapsed 
into his mournful abstraction ; and, when the 
senator paused, he merely muttered to himself : 
** She is lost 1 Alas I she is lost for ever I " 

•* No, she is not lost for ever," cried Vetranio 
warmly, " I have wealth and power enough to 
cause her to be sought for to the ends of the 



earth 1 Ulpius shall be secured and questioned 
— imprisoned, tortured, if it is necessary. Youi 
daughter thaU be recovered. Nothing is impos- 
sible to a senator of Rome 1 " 

"I knew not that I loved her until the 
morning when I wronged and banished her 1 " 
continued the old man, still speaking to him- 
sell ** I have lost all traces of my parents and 
my brother — my wife is parted from me for 
ever— I have nothing left but Antonina; and 
now, too, she is gone I Even my ambition, that 
I once thought my all in all, is no comfort to 
my soul ; for I loved it — alas I unconscionaly 
loved it — through the being of my child! I 
destroyed her lute — I thought her shameless— 1 
drove her from my doors 1 Oh, how I wronged 
her I how I wronged her 1 " 

"Remain here, and repose yourself in one ot 
the sleeping apartments until my slaves return 
in the nuNming. You will then hear without 
delay of the result of their search to-night^" 
said Vetranio, in kindly and compassionate 
tones. 

" It grows dark— dark 1 " groaned the father, 
totterine towards the door; **but that is no- 
thing — daylight itself now looks darkness to 
me 1 I must go ; I have duties at the chapcd to 
perform. Night is repose for you; for me itu 
tribulation and prayer 1 " 

He departed as he spoke. Slowly he paced 
along the streets that led to his chapel, glanc- 
ing with penetrating eye at each inhabitant of 
the besieged city who passed him on his way. 
With some difficulty he arrived at his destina- 
tion ; for Rome was still thronged with armed 
men hurrying backwards and forwards, and 
with crowds of disorderly citizens pouring 
forth wherever there was space enough for 
them to assemble. The roport of the afflic- 
tion that had befallen him had already gone 
abroad among his hearers, and they whispered 
anxiously to each other as he entered the plain, 
dimly lighted chapel, and slowly mounted the 
pulpit to open the service, by reading the 
chapter in the Bible which had been appointed 
for perusal that night, and which happened to 
be the fifth of the Gospel of St. Mark. His 
voice trembled, his face was ghastly pale, and 
his hands shook perceptibly as he began ; but 
he read on, in low, broken tones, and with 
evident pain and difficulty, until he came to 
the verse containing these words : '*My little 
daughter lieth at the point of death." Here 
he stopped suddenly, endeavoured vainly for a 
few mmutes to proceed, and then covering his 
face with his hands, sank down in the pulpit 
and sobbed ^ond. His sorrowing and startled 
audience immediately gathered round him, 
raised him in their arms, and prepared to 
conduct him to his own abode. When, how- 
ever, they had gained the door of the chapel, 
he desired them, gently, to leave him and re- 
turn to the performance of the service among 
themselves. Ever implicitly obedient to his 
slightest wishes, the persons of his little as- 
sembly, moved to tears by the sight of their 
teacher's suffering, obeyed him by retiring 
silently to their former places. As soon as he 
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and that he was alone, he passed the door, 
d whispering to himself, ** I must join those 
10 seek her I I must aid them myself in the 
arch ! " he mingled once more with the dis- 
derlj citizens who thronged the darkened 
reets. 

CHAPTER X 

THE BIPT IN THE WALL 

RKS Ulpius suddenly departed from Name- 
m's house on the morning of the siege, it was 
ith no distinct intention of betaking himself 
• any particular place or devoting himself to 
ly immediate employment. It was to g^ve 
:nt to his joy — ^to the ecstasy that now filled 
is heart to bursting — that he sought the open 
reets. His whole moral being was exalted 
r that overwhelming sense of triumph which 
rges the physical nature into action. He 
arried into the free air, as a child runs on a 
right day in the wide fields ; his delight was 
K) wild to expand under a roof ; his excess of 
liss swelled irrepressibly beyond all artificial 
tnits of space. 

The Goths were in sight I A few hours more 
ad their scaling-ladders would be planted 
2[ainst the walls. On a city so weakly guarded 
i Rome their assault must be almost instan- 
meouslj successfoL Thirsting for plunder, 
tiey woald descend in infuriated multitudes 
D the defenceless streets. Christians though 
hey were, the restraints of religion would, in 
bat moment of fierce triumph, be powerless 
ith snch a nation of marauders against the 
smptations to pillage. Churches would be 
ivaged and destroyed; priests would be 
iurdered in attempting the defence of their 
cclesiastical treasures ; fire and sword would 
raste to its remotest confines the stronghold 
f Christianity, and overwhelm in death and 
blivion the boldest of Christianity's devotees I 
hen, when the hurricane of ruin and crime 
ad passed over the city, when a new people 
rere ripe for another government and another 
eligion — then would l^ the time to invest the 
anished gods of old Rome with their former 
nle ; to bid the survivors of the stricken mul- 
itode remember the judgment that their apos- 
asy to their ancient faith had demanded and 
Qcurred ; to strike the very remembrance of 
he Cross out of the memory of man, and to 
einstate Paganism on her throne of sacrifices, 
nd under her roof of gold, more powerful from 
ler past persecutions, more universsd in her 
ndden restoration, than in all the glories of 
ler ancient rule 1 
Such thoughts as these passed through the 
Pagan's toiling mind as, unobservant of sdl out- 
rard events, he paced through the streets of 
he beleaguered city. Already he beheld the 
irmy of the Goths preparing the way, as the 
mconscious pioneers of the returning gods, for 
>he march of that mighty revolution which he 
ns determined to lead. The warmth of his 
past eloquence, the glow of his old courage, 
ttirilled through his heart as he figured to 



himself the prospect that would soon stretch 
before him — a city laid waste, a people terrified, 
a government distracted, a religion destroyed. 
Then, arising amid this darkness and ruin— 
amid this solitude, desolation, and decay — it 
would be his glorious privilege to summon an 
unfaithful people to return to the mistress of 
their ancient love, to rise from prostration 
beneath a dismantled Church, and to seek 
prosperity in temples repeopled and at shrines 
restored I 

All remembrance of late events now entirely 
vanished from his mind. Kumerian, Vetranio, 
Antonina — they were all forgotten in this 
memorable advent of the Goths ! His slaveiy 
in the mines, his last visit to Alexandria, his 
earlier wandering— even these, so present to 
his memory until the morning of the siege, 
were swept from its very surfice now. Age, 
solitude, infirmity — hitheri^ the mournful 
sensations which were proofs to him that he 
still continued to exist — suddenly vanished 
from his perceptions as things that were not ; 
and now at length he forgot that he was an 
outcast, and remembered triumphantly that he 
was still a priest. He felt animated by the 
same hopes, elevated by the same aspirations, 
as in those early days when he had harangued 
the wavering Pagans in the temple, and first 
plotted the overthrow of the Christian Church. 

It was a terrible and warning proof of the 
omnipotent influence that a single idea may 
exercise over a whole life, to see that old man 
wandering among the crowds around him, still 
enslaved, after years of suffering and solitude, 
degradation and crime, by the same ruling 
ambition which had crushed the promise of 
his early youth ! It was an awful testimony to 
the eternal and mysterious nature of thought, 
to behold that wasted and weakened frame, 
and then to observe how the unassailable mind 
within still swayed the wreck of body yet left 
to it— how faithfully the last exhausted re- 
sources of failing vigour rallied into action at 
its fierce command— how quickly, at its mock- 
ing voice, the sunken eye lightened again with 
a gleam of hope, and the pale, thin lips parted 
mechanically with an exulting smile 1 

The hours passed, but he still walked on— 
whither or among whom he neither knew nor 
cared. Ko remorse touched his heart for the 
destruction that he had wreaked on the Chris- 
tian who had sheltered him ; no terror appalled 
his soul at the contemplation of the miseries 
that he believed to be in preparation for the 
city from the enemy at its gates. The end 
that had hallowed to him the long series of his 
former offences and former sufferings, now 
obliterated iniquities just passed, and stripped 
of all their horrors atrocities immediately to 
come. 

The Goths might be destroyers to others, but 
they were benefactors to him; for they were 
harbingers of the ruin which would be the 
material of his reform and the source of his 
triumph. It never entered his imagination 
that, as an inhabitant of Rome, he shared the 
approaching perils of the citizens, and in the 
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moment of the assault might share their doom. 
He beheld only the new and gorgeous prospect 
that war and rapine were opening before him. 
He thought only of the time that must elapse 
ere his new efforts could be commenced — of the 
orders of the people amone whom he should 
successively mt^e his voice heard— of the tem- 
ples which he should select for restoration — 
of the quarter of Rome which should first be 
chosen for the reception of his daring reform. 

At length he paused ; his exhausted energies 
yielded under the exertions imposed on them, 
and obliged him to bethink himself of refresh- 
ment and repose. It was now noon. The 
course of his wanderings had insensibly con- 
ducted him again to the precincts of his old, 
familiar dwelling-place: he found himself at 
the back of the Fincian Mount, and only sepa- 
rated by a strip of uneven woody ground from 
the base of the city waU. The place was very 
solitary. It was divided from the streets and 
mansions above by thick groves and extensive 
gardens, which stretched along the undulating 
descent of the hilL A short distance to the 
westward lay the Fincian Q&te ; but an abrupt 
turn in the wall, and some olive-trees which 
grew near it, shut out all view of objects in 
that direction. On the other side, towards the 
eastward, the ramparts were discernible, run- 
ning in a straight line of some length, until 
they suddenly turned inwards at a right angle, 
and were concealed from further observation 
by the walls of a distant palace and the pine- 
trees of a public garden. The only living figure 
discernible near this lonely spot was that of 
a sentinel, who occasionally passed over the 
ramparts above, which — situated as they were 
between two stations of soldiery, one at the 
Fincian Gate, and the other where the wall 
made the angle already described — were un- 
tenanted, save by the guard within the limits 
of whose watch they happened to be placed. 
Here, for a short space of time, the Fagan 
rested his weary frame, and aroused himself 
insensibly from the enthralling meditations 
which had hitherto blinded him to the troubled 
aspect of the world around him. 

He now for the first time heard on all sides 
distinctly the confused noises which still rose 
from every quarter of Rome. The same in- 
cessant strife of struggling voices and hurry- 
ing footsteps which had caught his ear in the 
early morning, attracted his attention now; 
but no shrieks of distress, no clash of weapons, 
no shouts of fury and defiance, were mingled 
with them, although, as he perceived by the 
position of the sun, the day had sufficiently 
advanced to have brought the Gothic army 
long since to the foot of the walls. What 
could be the cause of this delay in the 
assault — of this ominous tranquillity on the 
ramparts above him 7 Had the impetuosity of 
the Goths suddenly vanished at the sight of 
Rome? Had negotiations for peace been or- 
ganised with the first appearance of the inva* 
ders t He listened again. No sounds caught his 
ear differing in character from those he had 
just heard. Though besieged, the city was evi- 



dently — from some mysterious cause— not eva 
threatened by an assault. 

Suddenly there appeared from a little path 
way near him, which led round the base of tb 
wall, a woman preceded by a child, who callei 
to her impatiently, as he ran on, "Hasten 
mother, hasten I There is no crowd hen 
Yonder is the gate. We shall have a noU 
view of the Goths ! " 

There was something in the address of th 
child to the woman that gave Ulpius a suspicioi 
even then, of the discovery that flashea upoj 
him soon after. He rose and followed thei) 
They passed onward by the wall, through t]| 
olive-trees beyond, and then gained the opd 
space before the Fincian Gate. Here a gre^ 
concourse of people had assembled, and wvi 
suffered, in their proper turn, to ascend til 
ramparts in divisions, by some soldiers wk 
guarded the steps by which they wwe " 
proached. After a short delay, Uli^us 
those around him were permiUed to gr 
their curiosity, as others had done before tl 
They mounted the v^alls, and beheld, stretcl 
over the ground within and b^ond the suburb^ 
the vast circumference of the Gothic lines. 

Terrible and almost sublime as was tlK 
prospect of that immense multitude, sea 
under the brilliant illumination of the nooi 
tide sun, it was not impressive enough f 
silence the turbulent loquacity rooted in tl 
dispositions of the people of Rome. Met 
women, and children, all made their nou 
and conflicting observations on the sight befd 
them, in every variety of tone, from the tremi 
lous accents of terror to the loud vocif eratioi 
of bravado. 

Some spoke boastfully of the achievemeal 
that would be performed by the Romans wh< 
their expected auxiliaries arrived from Ravenn 
Others foreboded, in undissembled tencir, i 
assault under cover of the night. Here, 
group abused, in low, confidential tones, tl 
policy of the government in its past relatioi 
with the Goths. There, a company of raggi 
vagabonds amused themselves by pompora 
confiding to each other their positive convictil 
that at that very moment the barbarians mn 
be trembling in their camp at the mere sight i 
the all-powerful Capital of the World. In oi 
direction, people were heard noisily speculatii 
whether the Goths would be driven from tl 
walls by the soldiers of Rome, or be honoHW 
by an invitation to conclude a peace with tl 
august Empire, which they had so treasonati 
ventured to invade. In another, the m(»e sobi 
and reputable among the spectators audibly el 

Eressed their apprehensions of starvation, dk 
onour, and defeat, should the authorities < 
the city be foolhardy enough to venture a n 
sistance to Alaric and his barbarian hosta Bi 
wide as was the difference of the particTA 
opinions hazarded among the citizen^ they d 
agreed in one unavoidable conviction, thi 
Rome had escaped the immediate honoars ( 
an assault, to be threatened, if unaided by tli 
legions at Ravenna, by the prospective miserii 
of a blockade. 
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Amid the confusion of voices around him, 
that word ''blockade" alone reached the 
Pagan's ear. It brought with it a flood of 
emotions that overwhelmed him. All that he 
saw, all that he heard, connected itself im- 
perceptiblj with that expression. A sudden 
darkness, neither to be dissipated nor escaped, 
seemed to obscure his faculties in an instant. 
He struggled mechanically through the crowd, 
descended the steps of the ramparts, and re- 
turned to the solitary spot where he had first 
beheld the woman and the child. 

The city was blockaded 1 The Goths were 
bent then on, obtaining a peace, and not on 
achieving a conquest 1 The city was blockaded 1 
It was no error of the ignorant multitude — he 
bad seen with his own eyes the tents and posi- 
tions of the enemy ; he had heard the soldiers 
on the wall discoursing on the admirable dis- 
position of Alaxio's forces, on the impossibility 
of obtaining the smallest communication with 
the surrounding country, on the vigilant watch 
that had been set over the navigation of the 
Tiber. There was no doubt on the matter — 
the barbarians had determined on a blockade ! 

There was even less uncertainty upon the re- 
salts which would be produced by this unima- 
ginable policy of the Goths-— the city would be 
saved I Rome had not scrupled in former years 
to purchase the withdrawal of all enemies from 
her distant provinces ; and now that the very 
centre of her glory, the very pinnacle of her 
declining power, was threatened with sudden 
and unexpected ruin, she would lavish on the 
Goths the treasures of the whole Empire, to 
bribe them to peace and to tempt them to 
retreat. The Senate might x>ossibly delay the 
necessary concessions, from hopes of assistance 
that would never be realised ; but sooner or 
later the hour of negotiation would arrive ; Nor- 
thern rapacity woidd be satisfied with South- 
em wealth; and, in the very moment when it 
seemed inevitable, the ruin from which the 
Pagan revolution was to derive its vigorous 
source would be diverted from the churches 
of Bome. 

Could the old renown of the Boman nune 
have retained so much of its ancient influence 
as to daunt the hardy Goths after they had so 
suocessfnlly penetrated the Empire as to have 
reached the waUs of its vaunted capital 1 Could 
Alaric have conceived so exaggerated an idea 
of the strength of the forces in the city as to 
despair, with all his multitudes, of storming it 
with success ? It could not be otherwise 1 No 
other ccmsideration could have induced the 
barbarian general to abandon such an achieve- 
ment as th^ destruction of Rome. With the 
chance of an assault the prospects of Paganism 
had brightened^with the certainty of a block- 
ade, they sunk immediately into disheartening 
gloom I 

Filled with these thoughts, XJlpius paced 
backwards and f(^wards in his solitary re- 
treat, utterly abandoned by the exaltation of 
feeling which had restored to hi6 foculties in 
the morning the long*lost vigour of the& 
former youth. Once more he experienced the 



infirmities of his age ; once more he remem- 
bered the miseries that bad made his existence 
one unending martyrdom ; once more he felt 
the presence of his ambition within him, like 
a judgment that he was doomed to welcome, 
like a curse that he was created to cherish. 
To say that his sensations at this moment 
were those of the culprit who hears the order 
for his execution when he had been assured of 
a reprieve, is to convey but a faint idea of the 
fierce emotions of rage, grief, and despair that 
now united to rend the Pagan's heart. 

Overpowered with weariness both of body 
and mind, he flung himself down under the 
shade of some bushes that clothed the base 
of the wall above him. As he lay there, so 
still in his heavy lassitude that life itself 
seemed to have left him, one of the long 
green lizards, common to Italy, crawled over 
his shoulder. He seized the animal — doubtful 
for the moment whether it might not be of the 
poisonous species — and examined it. At the 
first glance he discovered that it was of the 
harmless order of its race, and would have 
flung it carelessly from him, but for something 
in its appearance which, in the wayward irri- 
tability of his present mood, he felt a strange 
and sudden pleasure in contemplating. 

Through its exquisitely marked and trans- 
parent skin he could perceive the action of 
the creature's heart, and saw that it was 
beating violently in the agony of fear caused 
to the animal by its imprisonment in his hand. 
As he looked on it, and thought how conthiu- 
ally a being so timid must be thwarted in its 
humble anxieties, in its small efforts, in its 
little journeys from one patch of grass to an- 
other, by a hundred obstacles, which, trifles 
though they might be to animals of a higher 
species, were yet of fatal importance to crea- 
tures constituted like itself, he began to find 
an imperfect, yet remarkable, analogy between 
his own destiny and that of this small unit of 
creation. He felt that, in its petty sphere, the 
short life of the humble animal before him 
must have been the prey of crosses and dis- 
appointments, as serious to it as the more 
severe and destructive afflictions of which he 
in hia existence had been the victim; and, 
as he watched the shadow-like movement of 
the little fluttering heart of the lizard, he ex- 
perienced a cruel pleasure in perceiving that 
there were other beings in the creation, even 
down to the most insignificant, who inherited 
a part of hi$ misery, and suffered a portion of 
hifi despair. 

Ere long, however, his emotions took a 
sterner and a darker hue. The sight of the 
animal wearied him, and he flung it con- 
temptuously aside. It disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the ramparts ; and almost at the same 
moment he heard a slight sound, resembling 
the falling of several minute particles of brick 
or light stone, which seemed to come from the 
wall behind hinu 

That such a noise should proceed from so 
massive a structure appeared unaccountable. 
He rose, and parting the bushes before him. 
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advanced close to the surface of the lofty 
walL To his astonishment, he found that the 
brickwork had in many places so completely 
moaldered away that he could move it easily 
with his fingers. The oanse of the trifling noise 
that he hid heard was now faUy explained: 
hundreds of lizards had made their homes be- 
tween the fissures of the bricks ; the animal that 
he had permitted to escape had taken refuge in 
one of these cavities, and in the harry of its 
flight had detached several of the loose cromb- 
ling fragments that snrromided its hiding-place. 

Not content, however, with the discovery he 
had already made, he retired a little, and look- 
ing steadfastly up through some trees which in 
this particuko: place grew at the foot of the 
wall, he saw that its surface was pierced in 
many places by great irregular rifts, some of 
which extended nearly to its whole height. In 
addition to this, he perceived that the mass of 
the structure at one particular point leaned 
considerably out of toe perpendicular. As- 
tounded at what he beheld, he took a stick 
from the ground, and inserting it in one of the 
lowest and smallest of the cracks, easily suc- 
ceeded in forcing it entirely into the wall, part 
of which seemed to be hollow, and part com- 
posed of the same rotten brickwork which had 
at flrst attracted his attention. 

It was now evident that the whole structure, 
over a breadth of several yards, had been either 
weakly and carelessly built, or had at some 
former period suffered a sudden and violent 
shock. He left the stick in the wall to mark 
the place; and was about to retire, when he 
heard the footstep of the sentinel on the ram- 
part immediately above. Suddenly cautious, 
though from what motive he would have been 
at that moment hardly able to explain, he re- 
mained in the concealment of the trees and 
bushes until the guard had passed onward; 
then he cautiously emerged from the place, 
and retiring to some distance, fell into a train 
of earnest and absorbing thought. 

To account to the reader for the phenomenon 
which now engrossed the Pagan's attention, it 
will be necessary to make a brief digression to 
the history of the walls of Rome. 

The circumference of the first fortifications 
of the city, as built by Romulus, was thirteen 
miles. The greater part, however, of this large 
area was occupied by fields and gardens, which 
it was the object of the founder of the Empire 
to preserve for arable purposes from the incur- 
sions of the different enemies by whom he was 
threatened from without. As Rome gradually 
increased in size, its walls were progressively en- 
larged and altered by subsequent rulers. But it 
was not until the reign of the Emperor Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270) that any extraordinary or impor- 
tant change was effected in the defences of the 
city. That potentate commenced the erection of 
walls twenty-one miles in circumference, which 
were finally completed in the reign of Ftobus 
(A.D. 276), were restored by Belisarius (a.d. 537), 
and are to be seen in detached portions, in the 
fortifications of the modem city, to the present 
day. 



At the date of our story, then (A.D. 408), the 
walls remained precisely as they had been con 
structed in the reigns of Aurelian and Probus. 
They were for the most part made of brick; 
and in a few places, probably, a sort of soft 
sandstone might have been added to the per« 
vading material At several points in their 
circumference, and particularly in the part be* 
hind the Pincian Hill, these walls were built in 
arches, forming deep recesses, and occasionally 
disposed in double rows. The method of builds 
ing employed in their erection was generally 
that mentioned by Yitruvius, in whose time it 
originated, as ** opus reticulatum." 

The "opus reticulatum" was composed 0! 
small bricks (or stones) set together on theif 
angles, instead of horizontally, and giving th« 
surface of a wall the appearance of a sort of 
solid network. This was considered by some 
architects of antiquity a perishable mode of 
construction ; and Yitruvius asserts that some 
buildings where he had seen it used had fallen 
down. From the imperfect specimens of it 
which remain in modem times, it would b« 
difficult to decide upon its merits. That it was 
assuredly insufficient to support the weight 
of the bank of the Pincian Mount, which rose ^ 
immediately behind it, in the solitary spot 
previously described is still made evident bj 
the appearance of the wall at that part of the 
city, which remains in modem times bent ont 
of the perpendicular, and cracked in some 
places almost from top to bottom. This miQ 
is now known to the present race of Italians 
under the expressive title of " II Muro Torto," 
or The Crooked Wall. 

We may here observe that it is extremely 
improbable that the existence of this natnral 
breach in the fortifications of Rome was 
noticed, or, if noticed, regarded with the 
slightest anxiety or attention, by the majority 
of the careless and indolent inhabitants at 
the period of the present romance. It is sup- 
posed to have been visible as early as the time 
of Aurelian, but is only particularly mentioned 
by Procopius, an historian of the sixth century, 
who relates that Belisarius, in strengthening 
the city against a siege of the Groths, attempted 
to repair this weak point in the wall, but was 
hindered in his intended labour by the devout 
populace, who declared that it was under the 
peculiar protection of St. Peter, and that it 
would be consequently impious to meddle with 
it. The general submitted without remonstrance 
to the decision of the inhabitants, and found 
no cause afterwards to repent of his facility 
of compliance ; for, to use the translated words 
of the writer above mentioned, "During the 
siege neither the enemy nor the Romans re- 
garded this place." It is to be supposed that 
so extraordinary an event as this gave the 
wall that sacred character, which deterred 
subsequent rulers from attempting its repair ; 
which permitted it to remain crooked and rent 
through the convulsions of the Middle Ages; 
and which still preserves it^ to attest the vera- 
city of historians by appealing to the antiqut- 
rian curiosity of the traveller of modem timea 
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We now return to Ulpins. It is a pecu- 
liarity observable in the characters of men 
living under the ascendancy of one ruling idea, 
that they intuitively distort whatever attracts 
their attention in the outer world into a con- 
nection more or less intimate with the single 
object of their mental contemplation. Since 
the time when he had been exiled from the 
temple, the Pagan's faculties had, unconsci- 
ously to himself, acted solely in reference to 
the daring design which it was the business of 
his whole existence to entertain. Influenced, 
therefore, by this obliquity of moral feeling, 
he had scarcely reflected on the discovery that 
he had just made at the base of the city wall, 
ere his mind instantly reverted to the ambitious 
meditations which had occupied it in the morn- 
ing; and the next moment the first dawning 
conception of a bold and perilous project began 
to absorb his restless thoughts. 

He reflected on the peculiarities and position 
of the wall before him. Although the widest 
and most important of the rents which he had 
observed in it existed too near the rampart to 
be reached without the assistance of a ladder, 
there were others as low as the ground, which 
he knew, by the result of the trial he had 
already made, might be successfully and im- 
mensely widened by the most ordinary exertion 
and perseverance. The interior of the wall, 
if judged by the condition of the surface, 
could offer no insuperable obstacles to an at- 
tempt at penetration so partial as to be limited 
to a height and width of a few feet. The 
ramparts, from their position between two 
guard-houses, would be unencumbered by an 
inquisitive populace. The sentinel within the 
limits of whose allotted watch it happened to 
fall, would, when night came on, be the only 
human being likely to pass the spot ; and at 
such an hour his attention must necessarily be 
fixed — in the circumstances under which the 
city was now placed — on the prospect beyond, 
rather than on the ground below and behind 
him. It seemed, therefore, almost a matter of 
certainty, that a cautious man, labouring under 
cover of the night, might pursue whatever in- 
vestigations he pleased at the base of the wall. 

He examined the ground where he now 
stood. Nothing could be more lonely than its 
present appearance. The private gardens on 
the hill above it shut out all communication 
from that quarter. It could only be approached 
by the footpath that ran round the Pincian 
Mount and along the base of the walls. In 
the state of affairs now existing in the city it 
was not probable that any one would seek this 
solitary place, whence nothing could be seen, 
and where little could be heard, in preference 
to mixing with the spirit-stirring confusion in 
the streets, or observing the Gothic encamp- 
ment from such positions on the ramparts as 
were easily attainable to all. In addition to 
the secrecy offered by the loneliness of this 
patch of ground to whatever employments 
were undertaken on it, was the further advan- 
tage afforded by the trees and thickets which 
covered its lower end, and which would effectu- 



ally screen an intruder, during the darkness of 
night, from the most penetrating observation 
directed from the wall above. 

Beflecting thus, he doubted not that a cun- 
ning and determined man might with impunity 
so far widen any one of the inferior breaches 
in the lower part of the wall as to make a cavity 
(large enough to admit a human figure) that 
should pierce to its outer surface, and afford 
that liberty of departing from the city and 
penetrating the Ofothic camp which the closed 
gates now denied to all the inhabitants alike. 
To discover the practicability of such an at- 
tempt as this, was, to a mind filled with such 
aspirations as the Pagan's, to determine irre- 
vocably on its immediate execution. He re- 
solved as soon as night approached to begin 
his labours on the wall ; to seek — if the breach 
were made good, and the darkness favoured 
him — the tent of Alaric ; and once arrived 
there, to acquaint the Gk>thic king with the 
weakness of the materials for defence within 
the city, and the dilapidated condition of the 
fortifications below the Pincian Mount, insist- 
ing, as the condition of his treachery, on an 
assurance from the barbarian leader (which he 
doubted not would be gladly and instantly 
accorded) of the destruction of the Christian 
churches, the pillage of the Christian posses- 
sions, and the massacre of the Christian priests. 

He retired cautiously from the lonely place 
that had now become the centre of his new 
hopes, and entering the streets of the city, 
proceeded to provide himself with an instru- 
ment that would facilitate his approaching 
labours, and food that would give him strength 
to prosecute his intended efforts, unthreatened 
by the hindrance of fatigue. As he thought 
on the daring treachery of his project his 
morning's exultation began to return to him 
again. All his previous attempts to organise 
the restoration of Paganism sunk into sudden 
insignificance before his present design. His 
defence of the Temple of Serapis, his conspiracy 
at Alexandria, his intrigue with Yetranio, were 
the efforts of a man; but this projected de- 
struction of the priests, the churches, and the 
treasures of a whole city, through the agency 
of a mighty army, moved by the unaided ma- 
chinations of a single individual, would be the 
dazzling achievement of a god I 

The hours loitered slowly onward. The sun 
waned in the gorgeous heaven, and set sur- 
rounded by red and murky clouds. Then came 
silence and darkness. The Gothic watch-fires 
flamed one by one into the dusky air. The 
guards were doubled at the different posts. 
The populace were driven from the ramparts ; 
and the fortifications of the great city echoed 
to no sound now but the tramp of the restless 
sentinel, or the clash of arms from the distant 
guard-houses that dotted the long line of the 
lofty walls. 

It was then that Ulpius, passing cautiously 
along the least frequented streets, gained un- 
noticed the place of his destination. A thick 
vapour lay over the lonely and marshy spot. 
Kothing was now visible from it but the dim, 
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nnoertain outline of the palaces aboye, and the 
mass, BO sunk in obscurity that it looked like a 
dark layer of mist itself, of the rifted forti- 
fications. A smile of exaltation passed over 
the Pagan's countenance as he perceived the 
shroudUig and welcome thickness of the atmos- 
phere. Groping his way softly through the 
thickets he arrived at the base of the walL 
For some time he passed slowly along it, feeling 
the width of the different rents wherever he 
could stretch his hand. At length he paused 
at one more extensive than the rest, drew i&om 
its concealment in his gannents a thick bar of 
iron sharpened at one end, and began to labour 
at the breach. 

Chance had led him to the place best adapted 
to his purpose. The ground he stood on was 
only encumbered close to the wall by rank 
weeds and low thickets, and was principally 
composed of damp, soft turf. The bricks, 
therefore, as he carefully detached them, made 
no greater noise in falling than the slight rust- 
ling caused by their sudden contact with the 
boughs through which they descended. In- 
significant as this sound was, it aroused the 
apprehension of the wary Pagan. He laid 
down his iron bar and removed the thickets 
by dragging them up, or breaking them at the 
roots, until he had (beared a space of some feet 
in extent before the base of the walL He then 
returned to his toilsome task, and, with hands 
bleeding from the wounds inflicted by the 
thorns he had grasped in removing tbo thickets, 
continued his labour at the brick-work. He 
pursued his employment with perfect impunity ; 
the darkness covered him from observation ; 
no one disturbed him by approaching the 
solitary scene of his operations; and of the 
two sentinels who were placed near the part 
of the wall which was the centre of all his 
exertions, one remained motionless at the most 
distant extremity of his post, and the other 
paced restlessly backwards and forwards on 
the rampart, singing a wild, rambling song 
about war, and women, and wine, which, what- 
ever liberty it might allow to his organs of 
perception, effectually hindered the vigilant 
exercise of his faculties of hearing. 

Brick after brick yielded to the vigorous and 
well-timed efforts of Ulpius. He luui already 
made a cavity, in an oblique direction, large 
enough to creep through, and was preparing to 
penetrate still further when a portion of the 
rotten material of the interior of the waJl 
suddenly yielded in a mass to a chance pres- 
sure of his iron bar, and slowly sunk down 
inwards into a bed which, judging by such 
faint sounds as were audible at the moment, 
must have been partly water and partly marshy 
earth and rotten brick-work. After having 
first listened, to be sure that the slight noise 
caused by this event had not reached the 
ears or excited the suspicions of the careless 
sentinels, Ulpius crept into the cavity he had 
made, groping his way with his bar until he 
reached the brink of a chasm, the depth of 
which he could not probe, and the breadth of 
which he could not ascertain. 



He lingered irresolute ; the darkness around 
him was impenetrable; he could feel, toads 
and noisome animals crawling over his limbs. 
The damp atmosphere of the place began to 
thrill through him to his very bones ; his whole 
frame tremoled under the excess of his past 
exertions. Without light he could neither 
attempt to {proceed nor hope' to discover the 
size and extent of the chasm which he had 
partially laid open. The mist was fast vanishing 
as the night advanced; it was necessary to 
arrive at a resolution ere it would be too late. 

He crept out of the cavity. Just as he bad 
gained the open air the sentinel halted over 
the very snot where the Pagan stood, and 
paused suddenly in his song. There was im 
instant's interval of silence, during which the 
inmost soul of Ulpius quailea beneath an appre- 
hension as vivid as that which had throbbed 
in the heart of the despised lizard, whose flight 
had guided him to his discovery at the wall 
Soon, however, he heard the voice of the soldier 
oallinff cheerfully to his fellow-sentinel, ** Com- 
rade, do you see the moon 7 She is rising to 
cheer our watch 1 " 

Nothing had been discovered I — he was still 
safe 1 But if he stayed at the cavity till the 
mists faded before the moonlight, could he 
be certain of preserving his security ? He felt 
that he could not 1 

What mattered a night more or a night less 
to such a project as his ? Months might elapse 
before the G<>ths retired from the walls. It i 
was better to suffer delay than to risk discovery. | 
He determined to leave the place and to re- 
turn on the following night provided with a 
lantern, the light of which he would conceal ' 
until he entered the cavity. Once there, it 
could not be perceived by the sentinels above | 
— it would guide him through all obstacles, 
preserve him through all dangers. Massive as I 
it was, he felt convinced that the interior of ' 
the wall was in as ruinous a condition as the 
outside. Caution and perseverance were snffi- | 
cient of themselves to ensure to his efforts the 
speediest and completest success. I 

He waited until the sentinel had again be- ' 
taken himself to the farthest limits of his 
watch, and then softly gathering up the brash- | 
wood that lay round him, he concealed with it 
the mouth of the cavity in the outer wall and 
the fragments of brick-work that had fallen on i 
the turf beneath. This done, he again listened 
to assure himself that he had been unobserved ; | 
then stepping with the utmost caution, he de- 
parted by the path that led round the slope of 
the Pincian Hill. I 

"Strength — patience — andto-morrownight !" 
muttered the Pagan to himself, as he entered | 
the streets and congregated once more with 
the citizens of Rome. 



CHAPTER XI 

GOISVINTHA'S BBTUBN 

It was morning. The sun had risen, but bis 
beams were partially obscured by thiok heavy 
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eloadfl^ wfaioh scowled already over the stmg- 
gUng brightness of the eastern horizon. The 
bosUe and animation of the new day gradually 
overspread the Gothic encampment in all direc- 
tions. The only tent whose curtain remained 
BtiU closed, and ronnd which no busy crowds 
congregated in discnssion.or mingled in labonr, 
was that of HermanriCj By the dying embers 
of his watchfire stood the yomig chieftoin, with 
two warriors, to whom he appeared to be giving 
some hurried directions. His countenance ex- 
pressed emotions of anxiety and of discontent, 
which, though partially repressed while he was 
in the presence of his companions, became 
thofbughly visible, not only in his features, but 
in his manner, when they left him to watch 
alone before his tent. . 

For some time he walked regularly backwards 
and forwards, looking anxiously down the west- 
ward lines of the encampment, and occasionally 
whispering to himself a hasty exclamation of 
doubt and impatience. With the first breath 
of the new morning the delighting meditations 
which had occupied him by his watchfire during 
the darkness of the night had begun to subside. 
And now, as the hour of her expected return 
gradually approached, the image of Goisvintha 
banished from his mind whatever remained of 
those peaceful and happy contemplations in* 
which he had hitherto been absorbed. The 
more he thought on his fatal promise— on the 
sationof Antonina— on his duties to the army 
and the people to whom he belonged, the more 
doubtful appeared to him his chance of per- 
manently protecting the young Boman vdthout 
risking his degradation as a Goth and his ruin 
as a warrior ; and the more sternly and omi- 
nously rang in his ears the unassailable truth of 
Goisvinth^s parting taunt : " You mutt remem- 
ber your promise ; you cannot save her if you 
would!" 

Wearied of persisting in deliberations which 
only deepened his melancholy and increased his 
doubts ; bent on sinking in a temporary and 
delosive oblivion the boding reflections that 
overcame him in spite of himself, by seeking — 
while its enjoyment was yet left to him — the 
society of his ill-fated charge, he turned to- 
wards his t^it, drew aside the thick, heavy 
curtains of skins which closed its opening, and 
i^proached the rude couch on which Antonlna 
was still sleeping. 

A ray of sunlight, fitful and struggling, burst 
at this moment through the heavy clouds, and 
stole into the opening of the tent as he contem- 
plated the slumbering girl. It ran its flowing 
course up her uncovered hand and arm, flew 
over her bosom and neck, and bathed in a bright 
fresh glow Jier still and reposing features. Gra- 
dually her limbs began to move ; her lips parted 
gently and half smiled, as if in welcome to the 
greeting of the light ; her eyes slightly opened, 
then dazzled by the brightness that flowed 
through their raised Hds, tremblingly closed 
again. At length thoroughly awakened, she 
shaded her face with her hands, and sitting up 
on tiie couch, met the gaze of Hermanric fixed 
on her in sorrowful examination. 



** Your bright armour, and your glorious name, 
and your merciful words, have remained with 
me even in my sleep,'' said she wonderingly ; 
" and now, when I awake, I see you before me 
again 1 It is a happiness to be aroused by the 
sun which has gladdened me all my life, to look 
upon you who have given me shelter in my dis- 
tress 1 But why," she continued, in altered and 
inquiring tones — "why do you gaze upon me 
with doubting and mournful eyes ? " 

** You have slept well and safely," said Her- 
manric evasively. " I closed the opening of 
the tent to preserve you from the night damps, 
but I have raised it now> for the air is warming 
under the rising sun " 

"Are you wearied with watching?" she in- 
terrupted, rising to her feet, and looking 
anxiously into his face. But he spoke not in 
reply. His head was turned towards the door 
of the tent. He seemed to be listening for 
some expected sound. It was evident that he 
had not heard her question. She followed the 
direction of his eyes. The sight of the great 
city, half brightened, half darkened, as its my- 
riad buildings reflected the light of the sun 
or retained the shadows of the clouds, brought 
back to her remembrance her last night's peti- 
tion for her father's safety. She laid her band 
upon her companion's arm to awaken his atten- 
tion, and hastily resumed — 

** You have not forgotten what I said to you 
last night? My father's name is Numerian. 
He lives on the Pincian Mount. You will save 
him, Hermanric — ^you will save him I You will 
remember your promise ! " 

The young warrior's eyes fell as she spoke, 
and an irrepressible shudder shook his whole 
frame. The last part of Antonina's address to 
him was expressed in the same terms as a past 
appeal from other lips, and in other accents, 
which still clung to his memory. The same 
demand, " Remember your promise" which had 
been advanced to urge him to bloodshed by 
Goisvintha, was now proffered by Antonina to 
lure him to pity. The petition of affection was 
concluded in the same terms as the petition of 
revenge. As he thought on both, the human 
pity of the one, and the fiend-like cruelty of 
the other, rose in sinister and significant con- 
trast on the mind of the Goth, realising in all 
its perils the struggle that was to come when 
Goisvintha returned, and dispelling instanta- 
neously the last hopes that he had yet ventured 
to cherish for the fugitive at his side. 

" No assault of the city is commanded — ^no 
assault is intended. Your father's life is safe 
from the swords of the Goths," he gloomily 
replied, in answer to Antonina's last words. 

The girl moved back from him a few steps 
as he spoke and looked thoughtfully round the 
tent. The battle-axe that Hermanric had 
secured during the scene of the past evening 
still lay on the ground in a comer. The sight 
of it brought back a flood of terrible recollec- 
tions to her mind. She started violently; a 
sudden change overspread her features, and 
when she again addressed Hermanric it was with 
quivering lips and in almost inarticulate words* 
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'*I know now why you look on me so 
gloomily," said she ; ** that woman is comine 
back ! I was so occnpied by my dreams and 
my thoughts of my father and of yon, and my 
hopes for days to come, that I had forgotten 
her when I awoke ! But I remember all now 1 
She is coming back — I see it in your sorrowf nl 
eyes — she is coming back to murder me ! I 
shall die at the moment when I had such hope 
in my life I There is no happiness for me I 
None ! — none I " 

The Goth's countenance began to darken. 
He whispered to himself several times, '* How 
can I save her 7 " For a few minutes there was 
a deep silence, broken only by the sobs of 
Antonina. He looked round at her after an 
interv^. She held her hands clasped over her 
eyes. The tears were streaming through her 
parted fingers ; her bosom heaved as if her 
emotions would burst their way through it in 
some palpable form ; and her limbs trembled so 
that she could scarcely support herself. Un- 
consciously, as he looked on her, he passed his 
arm round her slender form, drew her hands 
gently from her face, and said to her, though 
his heart belied his words as he spoke, ** Do not 
be afraid — trust in me 1" 

"How can I be calm ? " she cried, looking up 
at him entreatingly ; '* I was so happy last 
night, so sure that you could preserve me, so 
hopeful about to-morrow — and now I see by 
your mournful looks, I know by your doubting 
voice, that to soothe my anguish you have pro- 
mised me more than you can perform 1 The 
woman who is your companion has a power 
over us both that it is terrible even to think 
of 1 She will return, she will withdraw all 
mercy from your heart, she will glare upon 
me with her fearful eyes, she will kill me at 
your feet I I shall die after all I have s^uffered, 
and all I have hoped I O Hermanric, while 
there is yet time let us escape I Tou were not 
made to shed blood — you are too merciful 1 
Crod never made you to destroy I You cannot 
yearn towards cruelty and woe, for you have 
aided and protected me/ Let us escape I I 
will follow you wherever you wish I I will do 
whatever you ask I I will go with you beyond 
those far, bright mountains behind us, to any 
strange and distant land ; for there is beauty 
everywhere; there are woods that may be 
dwelt in, and valleys that may be loved, on 
all the surface of this wide great earth ! *' 

The Goth looked sadly on her as she paused, 
but he gave her no answer — the gloom was 
deepening over his heart— the false words of 
consolation were silenced on his lips. 

" Think how many pleasures we should enjoy, 
how much we might see I " continued the girl, 
in soft, appealing tones. ** We should be free 
to wander wherever we pleased; we should 
never be lonely, never be mournful, never be 
wearied I I could listen to you day after day, 
while you told me of the country where your 
people were bom I I could sing you sweet 
songs that I have learned upon the lute ! Oh, 
how I have wept in my loneliness to lead such 
a life as this I How I have longed that such 



freedom and joy might be mine 1 How I hav« 
thought of the distant lands that I would visit, 
of the happy nations that I would discover, of 
the mountain breezes that I would breathe, ot 
the shady places that I would repose in, of the 
rivers that I would follow in their course, of 
the flowers I would plant, and the fruits I would 
gather 1 How I have hoped for such an exist- 
ence as this I How I have longed for a com- 
panion who might enjoy it as I should I Have 
you never felt this joy that I have imagined to 
myself, you who have been free to wander 
wherever you pleased ? Let us leave this place, 
and I will teach it to you if yon have not I 
will be so patient, so obedient, so happy! I 
will never be sorrowful, never repining— but 
let us escape '- O Hermanric, let us escape 
while there is yet time I Will you keep me 
here to be slain 7 Can you drive me forth into 
the world alone 7 Remember that the gates of 
the city and the doors of my home are now 
closed to me I Remember that I have no 
mother, and that my father has forsaken me ! 
Remember that I am a stranger on the earth, 
which was made for me to be jo3rf ul in I Think 
how soon the woman who has vowed that she 
will murder me will return ; think how ter- 
rible it is to be in the fear of death ; and while 
there is time let us depart. Hermanric, Herman- 
ric, if you have pity for me, let us depart ! " 

She clasped her hands and looked up in 
his face imploringly. The manner of Herman- 
ric had expressed more to her senses, sharp- 
ened as they were by peril, than his words 
could have conveyed, even had he confessed to 
her the cause of the emotions of doubt and 
apprehension that oppressed his mind. Nothing 
could more strikingly testify to the innocence 
of her character and the seclusion of her life 
than her attempt to combine vnth her escape 
from Goisvintha*s fury the acquisition of such 
a companion as the Goth. But to the forlorn 
and affectionate girl who saw herself — a stran- 
ger to the laws of the social existence of her 
fellow-creatures — suddenly thrust forth friend- 
less into the unfriendly world, could the heart 
have naturally prompted any other desire than 
anxiety to secure the companion after having 
discovered the protector 7 In the guilelessness 
of her character, in her absolute ignorance of 
humanity, of the influence of custom, of the 
adaptation of difference of feeling to difference 
of sex, she vainly imagined that the tranquil 
existence she had urged on Hermanric would 
suffice for the attainment of her end, by pre- 
senting the same allurements to him, a warrior 
and a Goth, that it contained for her, a lonely, 
thoughtful, visionary girl I And yet, so won- 
derful was the ascendancy that she had acquired 
by the magic of her presence, the freshness of 
her beauty, and the novelty of her manner, 
over the heart of the young chieftain, that he, 
who would have spumed from him with con- 
tempt any other woman who might have ad* 
dressed to him such a petition as Antonina's, 
looked down sorrowfully at the girl as she 
ceased speaking, and for an inst^t hesitated 
in his choice. 
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At that moment, when the attention of each 
was fixed on the other, a third person stealthily 
approached the opening of the tent, and be- 
holding them together thus, burst into a bitter, 
taunting laagh. Hermanric raised his eyes 
instantly; but the sound of that harsh un- 
womanly voice was all-eloquent to Antonina*s 
senses. She hid her face against the Goth's 
breast, and murmured breathlessly, *' She has 
returned I I must die I I must die 1 " 

She had returned 1 She perceived Hermanric 
and Antonina in a position which left no doubt 
that a stronger feeing than the mere wish to 
protect the victim of her intended revenge had 
arisen during her absence in the heart of her 
kinsman. Hour after hour, while she had ful- 
filled her dhties by the beds of Alaric's in- 
valided soldiery, had she brooded over her 
projects of vengeance and blood. Neither the 
sickness nor the death which she had beheld 
around her had possessed an influence powerful 
eno«|^ over the stubborn ferocity wMch now 
alone animated her nature, to lure it to mercy 
or awe it to repttitance. Invigorated by delay, 
and enlarged by disi^pp<^tment, the evil pas- 
sion that consumed her bad strengthened its 
power, and aroused the most latmit of its ener- 
gies during the silent vigil that she had just held. 
She had detested the girl on the evening b^icure 
for her nation ; she now hated her for herself. 

"What have you to do with the trappings 
of a Gothic warrior?" she cried, in mocking 
accents, pointing at Hermanric with a long 
hunting -knife which she held in her hand. 
" Why are you here in a Gothic encampment 7 
Go, knock at the gates of Rome, implore her 
guards on your knees to admit yon among the 
citizens, and when they ask you why— show 
them the girl there I Tell them that you love 
her, that you would wed her, that it is nothing 
to you that her people have murdered your 
brother and his children 1 And then, when you 
yourself have begotten sons, Gothic bastards 
infected with Roman blood, be a Roman at 
heart yourself, send your children forth to com- 
plete what your wife's people left undone at 
Aquileia — ^by murdering me / " 

She paused and laughed scornfully. Then 
her humour suddenly changed, she advanced 
a few steps, and continued in a louder and 
sterner tone : — 

" You have broken your faith ; you have lied 
to me; you have forgotten your wrongs and 
mine; but you have not yet forgotten my 
parting words when I left you last night ! I 
told you that she should be slain, and now that 
you have refused to avenge me, I will make 
good my words by killing her with my own 
hand! If you would defend A«r, you must 
murder mt. You must shed her blood or mvne!" 

She stepped forward, her towering form was 
stretched to its highest stature, the muscles 
started into action on her bare arms as she 
raised them above her head. For one instant 
she fixed her glaring eyes steadily on the girl's 
shrinking form — ^the next, she rushed up and 
struck furiously with the knife at her bare 
neck. As the weapon descended, Hermanric 



caught her wrist. She struggled violently to 
disengage herself from his grasp, but in vain. 

The countenance of the young warrior grew 
deadly pale as he held her. For a few minutes 
he glanced eagerly round the tent in an agony 
of bewilderment and despair. The conflicting 
interests of his duty towards his sister, and his 
anxiety for Antonina's preservation, filled his 
heart to distraction. A moment more he hesi- 
tated, and during that short delay the despo- 
tism of custom had yet power enough to prevail 
over the promptings of pity. He called to the 
girl, withdrawing his arm which had hitherto 
been her support, ** Gro, have mercy on me, go ! " 

But she neither heeded nor heard him. She 
fell on her knees at the woman's feet, and in a 
low moaning voice faltered out : — 

**What luive I done that I deserve to be 
slain? / never murdered your children; I 
never yet saw a child but I loved it ; if I had 
seen y(mr children, I should have loved them ! " 

''If I had preserved to this time the child 
that I saved from the massacre, and you had 
approached him," returned the woman fiercely, 
" I would have taught him to strike at you with 
his little hands 1 When you spoke to him, he 
should have spat upon you for answer— even 
thus I" 

Trembling, exhausted, terrified as she was, 
the girl's Ik>man blood rushed over her pale 
che^ as she felt the insult. She turned to- 
wards Hermanric, looked up at him appealingly, 
attempted to speak, and then sinking lower 
upon the ground, wept bitterly. 

" Why do you weep and pray and mouth it 
at him?" shrieked Goisvintha, pointing to Her- 
manric with her disengaged hand. "He has 
neither courage to protect you^ nor honour to 
aid me. Do you think that / am to be moved 
by your tears and entreaties ? I tell you that 
your people have slain my husband and my 
children, and that I hate you for that. I tell 
you that you have lured Hermanric into love for 
a Roman and unfaithfulness to me, and I will 
slay you for doing it I I tell you that there is 
not a living thing of the blood of your country, 
or the name of your nation, thronghout the 
length and breadth of this empire, that I would 
not destroy if I had the power I If the very 
trees on the road hither could have had feeling, 
I would have torn the bark from their stems 
with my own hands I If a bird, native of your 
skies, had flown into my bosom from very tame- 
ness and sport, I would have crushed it dead 
at my feet ! And do you think that you shall 
escape ? Do you think that I will not avenge 
the deaths of my husband and my children upon 
you after this ? " 

As she spoke she mechanically unclenched her 
hands. The knife dropped to the ground. Her- 
manric instantly stooped and secured it. For 
a moment she stood before him released from 
his grasp, motionless and speechless. Then 
starting as if struck by a sudden idea, she 
moved towards the opening of the tent, and, in 
tones of malignant triumph, addressed him 
thus : — 

"You shall not save her yetl You aro 
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unworthy of your nation and your name ! I 
will betray your cowardice and treachery to 
your brethren in the camp 1 '' And she ran to 
the ontside of the tent, calling in a loud voice 
to a group of young warriors who happened 
to be passing at a short distance. ''Stay! 
stay I Fritigem— Athanaric—Colias— Snerid— 
Witherio -— Fravitta 1 Hasten hitherward I 
Hermanric has a captive in his tent — a 
prisoner whom it will rejoice you to seel 
Hitherward I hitherward 1" 

The group she addressed contained some of 
the most turbulent and careless spirits of the 
whole Gothic army. They had just been re- 
leased from their duties of the past night, and 
were at leisure to comply with Gk>isvintha's 
request. She had scurcely concluded her 
address before they turned and hurried 
eagerly up to the ten^ shouting to Hermanric, 
as they advanced, to make his prisoner visible 
to them in the open air. 

They had probably expected to be regaled 
by the ludicrous terror of some Roman slave 
whom their comrade had discovered lurking in 
the empty suburbs ; for when they entered the 
tent and saw nothing but the shrinking figure 
of the unhappy girl, as she crouched on the 
earth at Hermanric*s feet, they all paused 
with one accord, and looked round on each 
other in speechless astonishment. 

"Behold her I" cried Goisvintha, breaking 
the momentary silence. "She is the Boman 
prisoner that your man of valour there has 
secured for himself I For that trembling child 
he has forgotten the enmities of his people I 
She is more to him already than army, general, 
or companions. You have watched before the 
city during the night ; but fie has stood sentinel 
by the maiden of Romel Hope not that he 
will share in your toils, or mix in your plea- 
sures more. Alaric and the warriors have lost 
his services — ^his future king cringes there at 
his feet I " 

She had expected to arouse the anger and ex- 
cite the jealousy of the rough audience she ad- 
dressed ; but the result of her envenomed jeers 
disappointed her hopes. The humour of the 
moment prompted the Goths to ridicule, a 
course infinitely more inimical to Antonina's 
interests with Hermanric than menaces or 
recrunination. Recovered from their first 
astonishment, they burst into a loud and 
universal laugh. 

"Mars and Venus caught together I But, 
by St. Peter, I see not Vulcan and the net I " 
cried Fravitta, who, having served in the 
armies of Rome, and acquired a vague know- 
ledge there of the ancient mythology and the 
modem politics of the Empire, was considered 
by his companions as the wit of the battalion 
to which he was attached. 

"I like her figure," growled Fritigem, a 
heavy, phlegmatic giant, renowned for his 
imperturbable good- humour and his prow- 
ess in drinking. ''What little there is of it 
looks so limp that Hermanric might pack her 
into his light baggage and carry her about 
with him on his shoulders wherever he goes I " 



"By which process yon would say, old sucker 
of wine-skins, that he will attain the double 
advantage of always keeping her to himself, 
and always keeping her warm," interrupted 
Golias, a ruddy, reckless boy of sixteen, privi- 
leged to be impertinent in consideration of his 
years. 

"Is she Orthodox or Ariant" gravely de- 
manded Athanaric, who piqued himself on his 
theological accomplishments and his extra- 
ordinary piety. 

"What hair she has!" exclaimed Suerid 
sarcastically. " It is as black as the horse-hides 
of a squadron of Huns 1 " 

" Show ns her face 1 Whose tent vnll she 
visit next?" cried Witherio, with an insolent 
laugh. 

"Mine!" replied Fritigem complacently. 
"What says the choras of the song? 

' Money and wine 
Make beauty mine ! ' 

I have more of both than any of you* She will 
come to my tent 1 ** 

During the delivery of these clumsy jests, 
which followed one upon another with in- 
stantaneous rapidity, the scorn at first ex- 
pressed in Hermanric's countenance became 
gradually replaced by a look of irrepressible 
anger. As Fritigem spoke he lost all com- 
mand over himself, and seizing his sword, 
advanced threateningly toward the easy- 
tempered giant, who made no attempt to 
recede or defend himself, but called oat 
soothingly, " Patience, man 1 patience 1 Would 
you kill an old comrade for jesting? I envy 
yon your good luck as a friend, not as an 
enemy 1 " 

Yielding to the necessity of lowering his 
sword before a defenceless man, Hermanric 
was about to reply angrily to Fritigem, when 
his voice was drowned in the blast of a 
trumpet sounding close by the tent. The 
signal that it gave was understood at once 
by the group of jesters still surrounding the 
young Goth. They turned and retired with- 
out an instant's delay. The last of their 
number had scarcely disappeared when the 
same veteran who had spoken with Hermanric 
on the departure of Goisvintha the evening 
before, entered and thus addressed him : — 

" You are commanded to post yourself, with 
the division that now awaits yon, at a place 
eastward of your present position, which will 
be shown you by a guide. Make ready at 
once — you have not an instant to delay." 

As the words passed the old man's lips 
Hermanric turned and looked on Goisvintha. 
During the presence of the Goths in the tent 
she had sat listening to their rough jeers in 
suppressed wrath and speechless disdain ; now 
she rose and advanced a few steps. But there 
suddenly appeared an unwonted hesitation in 
her gait ; her face was pale ; she breathed &st 
and heavily. "Where will yon shelter her 
now?" she cried, addressing Hermanric, and 
threatening the girl with her outstretched 
hands. "Abandon her to your companions 
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or leave her to me ; she is lost either way I I 
shall triamph — ^triumph I " 

At this moment her voice sank to ati unin- 
telligible murmur; she tottered where she 
stood. It was evident that the long strife of 
passions during her past night of watching, 
and the fierce and varying emotions of the 
morning, suddenly brought to a crisis, as they 
had been, by her exultation when she heard 
the old warrior's fatal message, had at length 
overtasked the energies even of her powerful 
frame. 

Tet one moment more she endeavoured to 
advance, to speak, to snatch the hunting-knife 
from Hermanric's hand ; the next she fell in- 
sensible at his feet. 

(loaded almost to madness by the successive 
trials that he had undergone; Goisvintha's 
farfous determination to thwart him still pre- 
sent to his mind; the scornful words of his 
companions yet ringing in his ears; his in- 
exorable duties demanSng his attention with- 
out reserve or delay — Hermanric succumbed at 
last under the difficulties of his position, and 
^spairingly abandoned all further hope of 
effecting the girl's preservation. Pointing to 
some food that lay in a corner of the tent, and 
to the country behind, he said to her, in broken 
and gloomy accents, *< Furnish yourself with 
those provisions and fly, while Goisvintha is 
yet unable to pursue you, I can protect you 
no longer I " 

UntU this moment Antonina had kept her 
face hidden, and had remained still crouching 
on the ground ; motionless, save when a shudder 
ran through her frame as she listened to the 
loud, coarse jesting of the Goths ; and speech- 
less, except that when Goisvintha sank sense- 
less to the earth she uttered an exclamation of 
terror. But now, when she heard the sentence 
of her banishment proclaimed by the very lips 
which but the evening before had assured her 
of shelter and protection, she rose up instantly, 
cast on the young Goth a glance of such speech- 
less misery and despair that he involuntarily 
quailed before it ; and then, without a tear or 
a sigh, without a look of reproach, or a word of 
entreaty, petrified and bowed down beneath a 
perfect trance of terror and grief, she left the 
tent. 

Hurrying his actions with the reckless energy 
of a man determined on banishing his thoughts 
by his employments, Hermanric placed himself 
at the head of his troop, and marched quickly on- 
wards in an eastward direction past the Pincian 
Gate. Two of his attendants who happened to 
enter the tent after bis departure, observing 
Goisvintha still extended on the earth, pro- 
ceeded to transport her to a part of the camp 
occupied by the women who were attached 
to the army; and then the little sheltering 
canopy which made the abode of the Goth, 
and which had witnessed so large a share of 
human misery and so fierce a war of human 
contention in so few hours, was left as silent 
and lonely as the deserted country in which 
Antonina was now fated to seek a refuge and 
ft home. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE PASSAGE OP THE WALL 

<'A FAIB night this, Balbust All moonlight 
and no mist t I was posted last evening at the 
Ostian Gate, and was half choked by the fog.'* 

** If you were posted last night at the Ostian 
Gate, you were better placed than you are now. 
The ramparts here are as lonely as a ruin in the 
provinces. Nothing behind us but the back of 
the Pincian Mount ; nothing before us but the 
empty suburbs ; nothing at each side of us but 
brick and stone ; nothing at our posts but our- 
selves. May I be crucified like St. Peter if I 
believe that there is another place on the whole 
round of the walls possessed of such solitary 
dulness as this I " 

** You are a m?n to find something to com- 
plain of if you were lodged in one of the 
palaces yonder. The place is solitary enough, 
it is true ; but whether it is dull or not depends 
on ourselves, its most honourable occupants. 
I, for one, am determined to promote its jovi- 
idity by the very praiseworthy exertion of 
obliging you, my discontented friend, with an 
inesSiaustible series of those stories for which, 
I may say, without arrogance, I am celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of all the 
barracks of Rome." 

•* You may tell as many stories as you please, 
but do not imagine that I will make one of 
your audience." 

" You are welcome to attend to me or not as 
you choose. Though you do not listen, I shall 
still relate my stories by way of practice. I will 
address them to the walls, or to the air, or to 
the defunct gods and goddesses of antiquity, 
should they happen at this moment to be 
hovering over the city in a rage, as some of 
the imconverted would have us believe ; or to 
our neighbours the (Joths, if they are seized 
with a sudden desire to quit their encampments, 
and obtain a near view of the fortifications that 
they are so discreetly unwilling to assault. Or, 
these materials for a fit and decent auditory 
failing me, I will tell my stories to the most 
attentive of all listeners — myself." 

And the sentinel, without further delay, 
opened his budget of anecdotes, with the easy 
fluency of a man who possessed a well-placed 
confidence in the perfection of his capacities 
for narration. Determined that his saturnine 
comrade should hear him, though he would not 
give him his attention, he talked in a raised 
voice, pacing briskly backwards and forwards 
over the space of his allotted limits, and laugh- 
ing with ludicrous regularity and complacency 
at every jest that he happened to make in the 
course of his ill-rewarded narrative. He little 
thought, as he continued to proceed in his tale, 
that its commencement had been welcomed by 
an unseen hearer, with emotions widely diffe- 
rent from those which had dictated the observa- 
tions of the unfriendly companion of his watch. 

True to his determination, Ulpius, with part 
of the wages which he had hoarded in Nume- 
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rian*8 service, had prooared a small lantern 
from a shop in one of the distant quarters of 
Rome ; and veiling its light in a piece of coarse, 
thick cloth, had proceeded by the solitary path- 
way to his second night's labour at the wall. 
He arrived at the breach at the commencement 
of the dialogue above related, and heard with 
delight the sentiners noisy resolution to amuse 
his companion in spite of himself. The louder 
and the longer the man talked the less probable 
was the chuice that the Pagan's labours in the 
interior of the wall would be suspected or over- 
heard. 

Softly clearing away the brushwood at the 
entrance of the hole that he had made the 
night before, Ulpius crept in as far as he had 
penetrated on that occasion; and then, with 
mingled emotions of expectation and appre- 
hension, which affected him so powerfully that 
he was for the moment hardly master of his 
actions, he slowly and'cautiously uncovered his 
light. 

His first glance was intuitively directed to 
the cavity that opened beneath him. He saw 
immediately that it was less important both in 
size and depth than he had imagined it to be. 
The earth at this particular place had given 
way beneath the foundations of the wall, which 
had sunk down, deepening the chasm by their 
weight, into the yielding ground beneath them. 
A small spring of water (probably the first 
cause of the sinking in the earth) had bubbled 
up into the space in the brick-work, which bit 
by bit, and year by year, it had gradually 
undermined. Nor did it remain stf^nant at 
this place. It trickled merrily and quietly on- 
ward — a tiny rivulet, emancipated from one 
prison in the ground only to enter another in 
the wall, bounded by no grassj banks, bright- 
ened by no cheerful light, admired by no human 
eye, followed in its small course through the 
inner fissures in the brick by no living thing 
but a bloated toad or a soUtary lizard; yet 
wending as happily on its way through dark- 
ness and ruin as its sisters who were basking 
in the sunlight or the meadow, or leaping in 
the fresh breezes of the open mountain-side. 

Raising his eyes from the little spring, Ulpius 
next directed his attention to the prospect 
above him. 

Immediately over his head the material of 
the interior of the wall presented a smooth, 
flat, hard surface, which seemed capable of 
resisting the most vigorous attempts at its de- 
struction ; but on looking round he perceived 
at (me side of him, and farther inwards, an 
appearance of dark, dimly-defined irregularity, 
wUch promised encouragingly for his intended 
efforts. He descended into the chasm of the 
rivulet, crawled up on a heap of crumbling 
brick- work, and gained a hole above it, which 
he immediately began to widen to admit of 
his passage through. Inch by inch he enlarged 
the rift, crept into it, and found himself on a 
fragment of the bow of one of the foundation 
arches, which, though partly destroyed, still 
supported itself, isolated from all connection 
with the part of the upper wall which it had 



once sustained, and which had gradually crum- 
bled away into the cavities below. 

He looked up. An immense rift soared above 
him, stretching its tortuous ramifications, at 
different points, into every part of the wall that 
was immediately visible. The whole stmcture 
seemed at this place to have received a sadden 
and tremendous wrench. But for the support 
of the sounder fortifications at each side of it, 
it could not have sustained itself after the 
shock. The Pagan gazed aloft, into the fearful 
breaches which yawned above him, with un- 
governable awe. His small, fitful light was not 
sufficient to show him any of their terminatioDS. 
They looked, as he beheld them in dark relief 
against the rest of the hollow part of the wall, 
like mighty serpents twining their desolating 
path right upward to the ramparts above ; and 
he himself, as he crouched on his pinnacle with 
his little light by his side, was reduced by the 
wild grandeur, the vast, solemn gloom of the 
obscure, dusky, and fantastic objects around 
him, to the stature of a pigmy. Could he have 
been seen from the ramparts high overhead, as 
he now peered down behind his lantern into 
the cavities and irregularities below him, he 
would have looked, with his flickering light, 
like a mole led by a glow-worm. 

He paused to consider his next movements. 
In a stationary position the damp coldness of 
the atmosphere was almost insupportable ; but 
he attained a great advantage by his present 
stillness—he could listen undisturbed by the 
noises made by the bricks which crumbled 
from under him if he advanced. 

Ere long he heard a thin, winding, long- 
drawn sound, now louder, now softer; now 
approaching, now retreating ; now verging to- 
wards shrillness, now quickly returning to a 
faint gentle swdl. Suddenly this strange, un- 
earthly music was interrupted by a succession 
of long, deep, rolling sounds, which travelled 
grandly about the fissures above, like prisoned 
thunderbolts striving to escape. Utterly igno- 
rant that the first of these noises was occa- 
sioned by the night wind vrinding through the 
rents in the brick of the outer wall beyond 
him ; and the second, by the echoes produced 
in the irregular cavities above by the footfall 
of the sentries overhead — roused by the infln- 
ence of the place, and the mystery of his 
employment, to a pitch of fanatic exaltation, 
which for the moment absolutely unsteadied 
his reason — filled with the frantic enthusiasm 
of his designs, and the fearful legends of in* 
visible beings and worlds which made the 
foundation of his worship, Ulpius conceived, 
as he listened to the sounds around and above, 
that the gods of antiquity were now in viewless 
congregation hovering about him, and calling 
to him in unearthly voices, and in an unknown 
tongue, to proceed upon his daring enterprise, 
in the full assurance of its near and glorious 
success. 

'* Roar and mutter, and make your hurricane 
music in my ears I " exclaimed the Pagan, rais- 
ing his withered hands, and addressing in a 
savage ecstasy his imagined deities. "Your 
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tervant Ulpias stops not on the journey that 
leads him to your repeopled shrines 1 Blood, 
cikne» danger, pain, pride and honour, joy and 
rest, have I strewn like sacrifices at your altars' 
feet 1 Time has whirled past me ; youth and 
manhood have lain long since buried in the 
hidden Lethe which is the portion of life ; age 
has wreathedhis coils over my body's strength ; 
bat still I watch by your temples and serve 
your mighty cmse I Your vengeance is near 1 
Monarchs of tke world, your triumph is at 
nand!" 

He remained for some time in the same 
po-ition, looking tzedly up into the trackless 
darkness abeve him, drinking in the sounds 
which — alternately rising and sinking — still 
floated round him. The trembling gleam of his 
lantern fell red and wild upon his livid coun- 
tenance. His shaggy hair floated in the cold 
breezes that blew by him. At this moment he 
would Iwve appeared fiom a distance like a 
phantom of fire perishing in a mist of darkness ; 
like a Gnome in adoration in the bowels of the 
earth ; like a forsaken spirit in a solitary pur- 
gatory, watching for the advent of a glimpse of 
beauty or a breath of air. 

At length he aroused himself from his trance, 
trimmed with careful hand his guiding lantern, 
and set forward to penetrate the breadth of the 
great rift he had just entered. 

He moved on in an oblique direction several 
feet, now creeping over the tops of the foun- 
dation arches, now skirting the extremities 
of protrusions in the ruined brick-work, now 
descending into dark, slimy, rubbish -choked 
chasms, until the rift suddenly diminished in 
all directions. 

The atmosphere was warmer in the place he 
now occupied ; he could faintly distinguish 
patches of dark moss dotted h^ and there 
over the uneven surface of the wall, and once 
or twice some blades of long flat grass, that 
grew from a prominence immediately above 
his head, were waved in his face by the wind, 
which he could now feel blowing through the 
narrow fissure that he was preparing to enlarge. 
It was evident that he had by this time f^- 
vanced to within a few feet of the outer ex- 
tremity of the wall. 

'*Nomerian wanders after his child through 
the streets," muttered the Pagan, as he de- 
posited his lantern by his side, bared his 
trembling arms, and raised his iron bar ; ** the 
slaves of his neighbour the senator are forth 
to poTsne me. On all sides my enemies are 
out after me ; but, posted here, I mock their 
strictest search I If they would track me to 
my hiding-place, they must penetrate the walls 
of Rome I If they would hunt me down in my 
lair, they must assail me to-night in the camp 
of the Goths I Fools 1 let them look to them- 
selves 1 I seal the doom of their city with the 
last brick that I tear from their defenceless 
walls!" 

He laughed to himself as be- thrust his bar 
boldly into the crevice before him. In some 
place^ %he bricks yielded easily to his efforts ; 
in othprs, their resistance was only to be over- 



come by the exertion of his utmost strength. 
Resolutely and unceasingly he continued his 
labours ; now wounding Ms hands against the 
jagged surfaces presented by the widening 
fissure ; now involuntarily dropping his instru- 
ment ^m nneovemable exhaustion; but still 
working bravdy on, in defiance of every hin- 
drance that opposed him, until he gained the 
interior of the new rift. 

As he drew his lantern after him into the 
cavity that he had made, he perceived that, 
unless it was heightened immediately over him, 
he could proceed no farther, even in a creeping 
position. Irritated at this unexpect^ neces- 
sity for more violent exertion, desperate in his 
determination to get through the wall at all 
hazards on that very night, he recklessly struck 
his bar upwards with ail his strength, instead 
of gradually and softly loosening the material 
of the surface that opposed hun, as he had 
done before. 

A few moments of this labour had scarcely 
elapsed when a considerable portion of the 
brick-work, consolidated into one firm mass, 
fell with lightning suddenness from above. 
It hurled him under it, prostrate on the founda- 
tion arch which had been his support ; crushed 
and dislocated his right shoulder, and shivered 
his lantern into fragments. A groan of irre- 
pressible anguish burst from his lips. He was 
left in impenetrable darkness. 

The mass of brick-work, after it had struck 
him, rolled a little to one side. By a desperate 
exertion he extricated himself from under it — 
only to swoon from the fresh anguish caused 
to him by the effort. 

For a short time he lay insensible in his cold 
dark solitude; then, reviving after this first 
shock, he began to experience, in idl their seve- 
rity, the fierce spasms, the dull gnawings, the 
throbbing torments, that were the miserable 
consequences of the injury he had received. 
His arm lay motionless by his side; he had 
neither strength nor resolution to move any 
one of the other sound limbs in his body. At 
one moment his deep, sobbing, stifled respira- 
tions sjUabled horrible and h^f -formed curses 
— ^at another, his panting breath suddenly died 
away within him ; and then he could hear the 
blood dripping slowly from his shoulder, with 
dismal regularity, into a little pool that it had 
formed already by his side. 

The shrill breezes which wound through the 
crevices in the wall before him were now felt 
only on his wounded limb. They touched its 
surface like innumerable splinters of thin, 
sharp ice ; they penetrated his flesh like rush- 
ing sparks struck out of a sea of molten lead. 
There were moments, during the first pangs of 
this agony, when, if he had been possessed of a 
weapon and of the strength to use it, he would 
have sacrificed his ambition for ever by de- 
priving himself of life. 

But this desire to end his torments with 
his existence lasted not long. Gradually the 
anguish in his body awakened a wilder and 
stronger distemper in his mind, and then the 
two agonies, physical and mental, rioted over 
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bim together in fierce riTalrj, divesting him of 
all thoaghts bnt such as were by their own 
agency created or aroused. 

For some time he lay helpless In his misery, 
alternately venting by stifled groans the nn- 
alleviated torment of his wounds, and lament- 
ing with corses the failure of his enterprise at 
the very moment of its apparent success. At 
length, the pangs that struck through him 
seemed to grow gradually less freauent; he 
hardly knew now from what part of his frame 
they more inmiediately proceeded. Insensibly 
his faculties of thinking and feeling grew 
blunted ; then he remained a little while in a 
mysterious unrefreshing repose of body and 
mind ; and then his disordered senses, left un- 
gaided and unrestrained, became the victims of 
a sudden and terrible delusion. 

The blank darkness around him appeared, 
after an interval, to be gradually dawning into 
a dull light, thick and misty, like the reflec- 
tions on clouds which threaten a thunderstorm 
at the close of evening. Soon this atmos- 
phere seemed to be crossed and streaked with 
a fantastic trellis -work of white, seething 
vapour. Then the mass of brick-work which 
had struck him down grew visible at his side, 
enlarged to an enormous bulk, and endued with 
a power of self-motion, by which it mysteriously 
swelled and shrank, and raised and depressed 
itself, without quitting for a moment its posi- 
tion near him. And then, from its dark and 
toiling surface there rose a long stream of 
dusky shapes, which twined themselves about 
the misty trellis-work above, and took the 
prominent and palpable form of human counte- 
nances, marked by every difference of age and 
distorted by every variety of suffering. 

There were infantine faces, wreathed about 
with grave-worms that hung round them like 
locks of filthy hair ; aged faces, dabbled with 
gore and slashed with wounds ; youthful faces, 
seamed with livid channels, along which ran 
unceasing tears; lovely faces, distorted into 
fixed expressions of raging pain, wild malignity, 
and despairing gloom. Not one of these coun- 
tenances exactly resembled the other. Each 
was distinguished by a revolting character of 
its own. Yet, however deformed might be 
their other features, the eyes of all were pre- 
served unimpaired. Speechless and bodiless, 
they floated in unceasing myriads up to the 
fantastic trellis- work, which seemed to swell its 
wild proportions to receive them. There they 
clustered, in their goblin amphitheatre, and 
fixedly and silently they all glared down, with- 
out one exception, on the Pagan's face ! 

Meanwhile, the walls at the side began to 
gleam out with a light of their own, making 
jagged boundaries to the midway scene of 
phantom faces. Then the rifts in their surfaces 
widened, and disgorged misshapen figures of 
priests and idols of the old time, which came 
forth in every hideous deformity of aspect, 
mocking at the faces on the trellis-work ; while 
behind and over the whole soared shapes of 
gigantic darkness, robed in grim cloudy resem- 
' 'ances of skins such as were worn by the GK)ths, 



and wielding, through the quivering vaponj 
mighty and Miadow-like weapons of war. Fi 
the whole of this ghastlv assemblage there i 
not the slightest sound. A stillness, as of | 
dead and ruined world, possessed in all 
quarters the appalling scene. The deep ecb 
of the sentries' footsteps and the faint dii 
of the melancholy winds were no more, 
blood that had as yet dripped from his wouJ 
made no sound now in the Pagan's ear ; evi 
his own agony of terror was as silent as w^ 
the visionary demons who had aroused f 
Days, years, centuries, seened to pass, as ] 
lay grazing up, in a trance of horror, into f 
realm of peopled and ghostly darkness. Atl 
nature yielded under the trial ; the phanfe 
prospect suddenly whirled round him w 
fearful velocity, and his senses sought refi 
from the thraldom of their own creation iof 
deep and welcome swoon. 

Time had moved wearily onward, the chid 
winds had many times waved the dry locks ^ 
his hair to and fro about his brow, as if to 1 
him awaken and arise, ere he again recov 
his consciousness. Once more aroused to 1 
knowledge of his position and the sensation 4 
his wound, he slowly raised himself upon Ig 
uninjured arm, and looked vrildly around fd 
the faintest appearance of a gleam of ligbT 
But the winding and uneven nature of the tra ' 
which he had formed to lead him thron 
the wall effectually prevented the; moonb 
then fioating into the outermost of the caviti^ 
that he had made, ^m reaching the pla^ 
where he now lay. Not a single object wi 
even faintly distinguishable around hinL Darlj 
ness hemmed him in, in rayless and triumph 
obscurity, on every side. 

The first agonies of the injury he had received 
had resolved themselves into one dull, heavy, 
unchanging sensation of pain. The vision that 
had overwhelmed his senses was now, in a vast 
and shadowy form, present only to his memory, 
filling the darkness with fearful recollections, 
and not with dismal forms, and urging on 
him a restless, headlong yearning to effect 
his escape from the lonely and unhallowed 
sepulchre, the prison of solitude and death, that 
his own fatal exertions threatened him with, 
shoiUd he linger much longer in the caverns ot 
the wall. 

<* I must pass from this darkness into light— 
I must breathe the air of the sky, or I shall 
perish in the damps of this vault," he exclaimed 
in a hoarse, moaning voice, as he raised himself 
gradually and painfully into a creeping posi- 
tion; and turning round slowly, commenced 
his meditated retreat. 

His brain still whirled with the emotions that 
had so lately overwhelmed his mind ; his right 
hand hung helplessly by his side, dragged after 
him like a prisoner's chain, and lacerated by 
the uneven surfaces of the groand over which 
it was slowly drawn, as, supporting himself on 
his left arm, and creeping forward a few inches 
at a time, he set forth on his toilsome journey. 

Here he paused, bewildered in the darkness ; 
there he either checked himself by a convulsive 
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dSort from falling headlong into the unknown 
|M8 beneath him, or lost the little ground he 
Md gained in labour and agony, by retracing his 
fn^ at the bidding of some unexpected ob- 
ifai^e. Now he gnashed his teeth in anguish, 
low he cursedin despair, now he was breathless 
viih exhaustion; but still, with an obstinacy 
ihat had in it something of the heroic, he never 
Mled in his fieree resolution to effect his escape. 

Slowly and painfully, moving with the pace 
i&d the perseverance of the tortoise, hopeless 
fet determined as a navigator in a strange sea, 
tie vmthed onward and onward upon Ms un- 
piided course, until he reaped at length the 
toward of his long suffering, by the suddto 
iiscoyery of a thin ray of moonlight toiling 
through a crevice in the murky brick- work be- 
iore him. Hardly did the hearts of the Magi, 
when the vision of "the star in the East" first 
dawned on their eyes, leap within them with 
a more vivid transport than that which ani- 
Diated the heart of Ulpius at the moment when 
he beheld the iuspiriug and guiding I^ht. 

Yet a little more exertion, a little more 
patience, a little more anguish, and he stood 
once again, a ghastly and crippled figure, be- 
fore the outer cavity in the walL 

It was near daybreak; the moon shone faintly 
in the dull, grey heaven ; a small, vaporous rain 
was sinking from the shapeless clouds; the 
waning night showed bleak and cheerless to 
the earth, but cast no mournful or reproving 
influence over the Pagan's mind. He looked 
round on his solitary lurking-place, and beheld 
no human figure in its lonely recesses. He 
looked up at the ramparts, and saw that the 
sentinels stood silent and apart, wrapped in 
their heavy watch-cloaks, and supported on 
their trusty weapons. It was perfectly apparent 
that the events of his night of suffering and de- 
spair had passed unheeded by the outer world. 

He glanced back with a shudder upon his 
wounded and helpless limb ; then his eyes fixed 
themselves upon the wall. After surveying it 
with an earnest and defiant gaze, he slowly 
moved the brushwood with Mb foot against 
the small cavity in its outer surface. 

*< Days pass, wounds heal, chances change," 
mnttered the old man, departing from his 
haunt with slow and uncertain steps. " In the 
mines I have borne lashes without a murmur — 
I have felt my chains widening, with each suc- 
ceeding day, the ulcers that their teeth of iron 
&rst gnawed in my flesh, and have yet lived to 
loosen my fetters and to close my sores ! Shall 
this new agony have a power to conquer me 
greater than the others that are past 7 I will 
even yet return in time to overcome the resist- 
ance of the wall I My arm is crushed, but my 
purpose is whole I " 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE HOUSE IN THE SUBUBBS 

RBTBAdNa some hours, we turn from the 
rifted wall to the suburbs and the country 



which its ramparts overlook ; abandoning the 
footsteps of the maimed and darkly plotting 
Uli^us, our attention now fixes itself on the 
fortui^es of Hermanric and the fate of Ante* 
nina. 

Although the evening had as yet scarcely 
closed, the Qotti had allotted to the warriors 
under his command their different stations for 
the night in the lonely suburbs of the city. 
This duty performed, he was left to the un- 
broken solitude of the deserted tenement 
which now served him as a temporary abode. 

The hoase he occupied was the last of the 
wide and irregular street in which it stood ; it 
looked towards the wall beneath the Pincian 
Mount, from which it was separated by a pub^ 
lie garden about half a mile in extent. This 
once well-thronged place of recreation was now 
totally unoccupied. Its dull groves were bright- 
ened by no human forms ; the chambers of its 
gay summer houses were dark and desolate; 
the booths of its fruit and flower sellers 
stood vacant on its untrodden lawns. Melan- 
choly and forsaken it stretched forth as a fer- 
tile solitude tmder the very walls of a crowded 
city. 

And yet there was a charm inexpressibly 
solemn and soothing in the prospect of loneli- 
ness that it presented, as its flower-beds and 
trees were now gpradually obscured to the eye 
in the shadows of the advancing night. It 
gained in its present refinement as much as it 
had lost of its former gaiety ; it had its own 
simple attraction still, though it failed to 
sparkle to the eye with its accustomed illumi- 
nations, or to please the ear by the music and 
laughter which rose from it in times of peace. 
As he looked forth over the view from the ter- 
race of his new abode, the remembrance of 
Uie employments of his past and busy hours 
deserted the memory of the young Groth, leav- 
ing his faculties free to welcome the reflections 
which night began insensibly to awaken and 
create. 

Employed under, such auspices, whither 
would the thoughts of Hermanric naturally 
stray? 

From the moonlightf that already began to 
ripple over the topmost trembling leaves of the 
trees beyond him, to the delicate and shadowy 
flowers that twined up the pillars of the de- 
serted terrace where he now stood, every object 
he beheld connected itself, to his vivid and 
uncultured imagination, with the one being of 
whom all that was beautiful in nature seemed 
to him the eloquent and befltting type. He 
thought of Antonina, whom he had once pror. 
tected ; of Antonina, whom he had afterwards 
abandoned ; of Antonina, whom he had now 
lostl 

Strong in the imaginative and weak in the 
reasoni^ faculties; gifted with large moral 
perception and little moral firmness ; too easy 
to be influenced and too diflScult to be resolved 
— ^Hermanric had deserted the girl's interests 
£rom an infirmity of disposition rather than 
from a determination of will. Now, therefore, 
when the employments of the day had ceased 
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to absorb his attention ; now when silence and 
solitude led his memory back to bis morning's 
abandonment of his helpless charge, that act of 
fatal impatience and irresolution inspired him 
with the strongest emotions of sorrow and 
remorse. If during her sojourn under his care 
Antonina had insensibly influenced his heart, 
her image, now that he reflected on his guilty 
share in their parting scene, filled aU his 
thoughts, at once saddening and shaming him, 
as he remembered her banishment from the 
shelter of his tent. 

Every feeling which had animated his reflec- 
tions on Antonina on the previous night was 
doubled in intensity as he thought on her now. 
Again he recalled her eloquent words, and re- 
membered the charm of her gentle and innocent 
manner ; again he dwelt on the beauties of her 
outward form. Each warm expression, each 
varying intonation of voice that had accom- 
panied her petition to him for safety and com- 
panionship, every persuasion that she had used 
to melt him, now revived in his memory and 
moved in his heart with steady influence and 
increasing power. All the hurried and imper- 
fect pictures of happiness which she had drawn 
to allure him now expanded and brightened, 
until his mind began to figure to him visions 
that had been hitherto unknown to faculties 
occupied by no other images than those of 
rivalry, turbulence, and strife. Scenes called 
into being by Antonina's lightest and liastiest 
expressions, now rose vague and shadowy 
before his brooding spirit. Lovely places of 
earth that he had visited and forgotten now 
returned to his recollection, idealised and re- 
fined as he thought of her. She appeared to 
his mind in every allurement of action, fulfilling 
all the duties and enjoying all the pleasures 
that she had proposed to him. He imagined 
her happy and healthful, journeying gaily by 
his side in the fresh morning, with rosy cheek 
and elastic step; he imagined her delighting 
him by her promised songs, enlivening him by 
her eloquent words in the mellow stillness of 
evening; he imagined her sleeping, soft and 
warm and still, in his protecting arms — ever 
happy and ever gentle— girl in years and woman 
in capacities — ^at once lover and companion, 
teacher and pupil, follower and guide I 

Such she might have been once 1 What was 
she now 7 

Was she sinking under her loneliness, perish- 
ing from exposure and fatigue, repulsed by the 
cruel, or mocked by the unthinking? To all 
these perils and miseries had he exposed her ; 
and to what end 7 To maintain the uncertain 
favour, to preserve the unwelcome friendship, 
of a woman abandoned even by the most com- 
mon and intuitive virtues of her sex; whose 
frantic craving for revenge confounded justice 
with treachery, innocence with guilt, helpless- 
ness with tyranny ; whose claims of nation and 
relationship should have been forfeited, in his 
estimation, by the openly confessed malignity 
of her designs, at the fatal moment when she 
had communicated them to him in all their 
atrocity before the walls of Ron^e. He groaned 



in despair, as he thought on this, the most 
unworthy of the necessities, to which the for- 
saken girl had been sacrificed. 

Soon, however, his mind reverted from such 
reflections as these to his own duties and his 
own renown; and here his remorse became 
partially lightened, thoagh his sorrow remained 
unchanged. 

Wonderful as had been the influence of An- 
tonina's presence and Antonfnals words over 
the Goth, they had not yet acqnjred power 
enough to smother in him entirely the warlike 
instincts of his sex and nation, or to vanquish 
the strong and hostile promptings of educi^on 
and custom. She had gifted him with new 
emotions, and awakened him to new thoughts ; 
she had aroused all the dormant gentleness 
of his disposition to war against the rugged 
indifference, the reckless energy, that teaching 
and example had hitherto made a second nature 
to his heart. She had wound her way into his 
mind, brightening its dark places, enlarging 
its narrow recesses, beautifying its unpolished 
treasures. She had created, she had refined, 
during her short hours of communication with 
him; but she had not lured his disposition 
entirely from its old habits and its old at- 
tachments ; she had not yet stripped off the 
false glitter from barbarian strife, or the pomp 
from martial renown; she had not elevated 
the inferior intellectual to the height of the 
superior moral faculties in his inward com- 
position. Submitted almost impartially to the 
alternate and confiicting dominion of the two 
masters. Love and Duty, he at once regretted 
Antonina, and yet clung mechanically to his 
old obedience to those tyrannic requirements 
of nation and name which had occasioned her 
loss. 

Oppressed by his varying emotions, destitute 
alike of consolation and advice, the very inac- 
tion of his present position sensibly depressed 
him. He rose impatiently, and buckling on 
his weapons, sought to escape from his thoaghts 
by abandoning the scene under the influence of 
which they had been first aroused. Turning 
his back upon the city, he directed his steps 
at random through the complicate labyrinth 
of streets composing the extent of the deserted 
suburbs. 

After he had passed through the dwellings 
comprised in the occupation of the Gothic lines, 
and had gained those situated nearer to the 
desolate country beyond, the scene around him 
became impressive enough to have absorbed the 
attention of any man not wholly occupied by 
other and more important objects of contem- 
plation. 

The loneliness he now beheld on all sides was 
not the loneliness of ruin — the buildings near 
him were in perfect repair; it was not the 
loneliness of pestilence— there were no corpses 
strewn over the untrodden pavements of the 
streets ; it was not the loneliness of seclusion— 
there were no barred windows and few closed 
doors ; it was a solitude of human annihilation, 
The open halls of the theatres were untenao* 
ted ; the poriiicoes of the churches were unap* 
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proached; the benches before the wine-shops 
were unoccupied ; remains of gaudy household 
wares still stood on the counters of the street 
booths, watched by none, bought by none; 
particles of bread and meat (treasures fated to 
become soon of greater value than silver and 
gold to beleaguered Rome) rotted here in the 
open air, like garbage upon dunghills ; children's 
toys, women's ornaments, purses, money, love- 
tokens, precious manuscripts, lay scattered 
hither and thither in the public ways, dropped 
and abandoned by their different owners in the 
hurry of their sudden and universal flight. 
Every deserted street was eloquent of darling 
projects desperately resigned, of valued labours 
miserably deserted, of delighting enjoyments 
irretrievably lost. The place was forsaken even 
by those household gods of rich and poor, its 
domestic animals. They had either followed 
their owners into the city, or strayed, unhindered 
and un watched, into the country beyond. Man- 
sion, bath, and circus displayed their gaudy 
pomp and luxurious comfort in vain ; not even 
a wandering Groth was to be seen near their 
empty halls. For, with such a prospect before 
them as the subjugation of Bome, the army had 
caught the infection of its leader's entl^usiasm 
for his exalted task, and willingly obeyed his 
commands for suspending the pillage of the 
suburbs, disdaining the comparatively worth- 
less treasures around them, attainable at any 
time, when they felt that the rich coffers of 
Bome herself were now fast opening to their 
eager hands. Voiceless and noiseless, unpeopled 
and unravaged, lay the far-famed suburbs of 
the greatest city of the universe, sunk alike in 
the night of Nature, the night of Fortune, and 
the night of Glory 1 

Saddening and impressive as was the prospect 
thus presented to the eyes of the young Goth, 
it failed to weaken the powerful influence that 
his evening's meditations yet held over his 
mind. As, during the hours that were passed, 
the image of the forsaken girl had dissipated 
the remembrance of the duties he had per- 
formed, and opposed the contemplation of the 
commands he was yet to fulfil, so it now 
denied to his faculties any impressions from 
the lonely scene, beheld, yet unnoticed, which 
spread around him. Still, as he passed through 
the gloomy streets, his vain regrets and self- 
accusations, his natural predilections and his 
acquired attachments, ruled over him and con- 
tended within him, as sternly and as unceas- 
ingly as in the first moments when they had 
arisen with the evening, during his sojourn in 
the terrace of the deserted house. 

He had now arrived at the extremest boun- 
dary of the buildings in the suburbs. Before 
him lay an uninterrupted prospect of smooth, 
shining fields, and soft, hazy, indefinable woods. 
At one side of him were some vineyards and 
cottage gardens ; at the other was a solitary 
house, the outermost of all the abodes in his 
immediate vicinity. Dark and cheerless as it 
was, he regarded it foe some time with the 
mechanical attention of a man more occupied 
isx thought than observation, — giftduaUy ftd- 



vanoinj? towards it in the moody abstraction of 
his reflections, until he unconsciously paused 
before the low ranee of irregular steps which 
led to its entrance door. 

Startled from his meditations by his sudden 
proi^qnity to the object that he had unwit- 
tingly approached, he now, for the first time, 
examined the lonely abode before him with 
real attention. 

There was nothing remarkable about the 
house, save the extreme desolateness of its 
appearance, which seemed to arise partly from 
its isolated position, and partly from the un- 
usual absence of all decoration on its external 
front. It was too extensive to have been the 
dwelling of a poor man, too void of pomp and 
ornament to have been a mansion of the rich. 
It might, perhaps, have belonged to some 
citizen or foreigner of the middle class—some 
moody Northman, some solitary Egyptian, 
some scheming Jew. Yet, though it was not 
possessed in itself of any very remarkable or 
decided character, the Goth experienced a 
mysterious, almost an eager curiosity to exa- 
mine its interior. He could assign no cause, 
discover no excuse for the act, as he slowly 
mounted the steps before him. Some invisible 
and incomprehensible magnet attracted him to 
the dwelling. If his return had been suddenly 
commanded by Alaric himself, if evidences of 
indubitable treachery had lurked about the 
solitary place at the moment when he thrust 
open its unbarred door, he felt that he must 
still have proceeded upon his onward course. 

The next instant he entered the house. The 
light streamed through the open entrance into 
the gloomy ball ; the night wind, rushing upon 
its track, blew shrill and dreary among the 
stone pillars and in the hidden crevices and 
untenanted chambers above. Not a sign of 
life appeared, not a sound of a footstep was 
audible, not even an article of household use 
was to be seen. The deserted suburbs rose 
without like a wilderness ; and this empty 
house looked within like a sepulchre — void of 
corpses, and yet eloquent of death ! 

There was an inexplicable fascination to the 
eyes of the Goth about this vault-like solitary 
hall. He stood motionless at its entrance, 
gazing dreamily at the gloomy prospect before 
him, until a strong gust of wind suddenly 
forced the outer door farther backwards, and 
at the same moment admitted a larger stream 
of light 

The place was not empty. In a comer of the 
hall, hitherto sunk in darkness, crouched a 
shadowy form. It was enveloped in a dark 
garment, and huddled up into an indefinable 
and unfamiliar shape. Nothing appeared on it 
as denoting a sign of humanity, but one pale 
hand, holdhig the black drapery together, and 
relieved against it in almost ghastly contrast 
under the cold light of the moon. 

Vague remembrances of the awful supersti- 
tions of his nation's ancient worship hurried 
over the memory of the young Groth at the 
first moment of his discovery of the ghost-like 
occupant of the hall. As be stood in fixed 
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Attention before the motionless figure, it soon 
began to be endowed with the same strange 
influence over his will that the lonely house 
had already exerted. He advanced slowly to- 
wards the croQching form. 

It never stirred at the noise of his approach. 
The pale hand still held the mantle over the 
compressed figure, with the same rigid im- 
mobility of grasp. Brave as he was, Hermanrio 
shuddered as he bent down and touched the 
bloodless, icy fingers. At that action, as if en- 
dowed with instant vitality from contact with 
a living being, the figure suddenly started up. 

Then the folds of the dark mantle fell back, 
disclosing a face as pale in hue as the stone 
pillars around it ; and the voice of the soli- 
tary being became audible, uttering in faint, 
monotonous accents, these words : — 

** He has forgotten and abandoned me 1 — slay 
me if you will 1—1 am ready to die I *' 

Broken, untuned as it was, there yet lurked 
in that voice a tone of its old music, there 
beamed in that vacant and heavy eye a ray of 
its native gentleness. With a suaden ezclama- 
tion of compassion and surprise, the Goth 
stepped forward, raised the trembling outcast 
in his arms ; and, in the impulse of the 
moment quitting the solitary house, stood the 
next instant on the firm earth and under the 
starry sky, once more united to the charge 
that he had abandoned — ^to Antonina, whom 
he had lost 

He spoke to her, caressed her, entreated her 
pardon, assured her of his future care; but 
she neither answered nor recognised him. 8be 
never looked in his face, never moved in his 
arms, never petitioned for mercy. She gave no 
sign of life or being, saving that she moaned at 
regular intervals in piteous accents : "He has 
forgotten and abandoned me 1 " as if that one 
simple expression comprised in itself her ac- 
knowledgment of the uselessness of her life, 
and her dirge for her expected death. 

The Goth's countenance whitened to his very 
lips. He began to fear that her faculties had 
sunk under her trials. He hurried on with her 
with trembling steps towards the open country, 
for he nourished a dreamy, intuitive hope that 
the sight of those woods and fields and moun- 
tains which she had extolled to him, in her 
morning's entreaty for protection, might aid 
in restoring her suspended consciousness if she 
now looked on them. 

He ran forward, until he had left the suburbs 
at least half a mile behind him, and had 
reached an eminence, bounded on each side 
by high grass banks and clustering woods, and 
commanding a narrow yet various prospect 
of the valley ground beneath and the fertile 
plains that extended beyond. 

Here the warrior paused with his burden ; 
and seating himself on the bank, once more 
attempted to calm the girl's continued be- 
wilderment and terror. He thought not on his 
sentinels, whom he had abandoned — on his 
absence from the suburbs, which might be 
perceived and punished by an unexpected visit 
<\t his deserted quarters from his superiors in 



the camp. The social influence that sways the 
world ; the fragile idol at whose shrine pride 
learns to bow and insensibility to fe^; the 
soft, grateful influence of yielding nature yet 
eternal rule— the influence of woman, sonrce 
alike of virtues and crimes, of earthly glories 
and earthly disasters— had, in this moment of 
anguish and expectation, silenced in him every 
appeal of duty, and overthrown every obstacle 
of selfish doubt He now spoke to Antonina 
as alluringly as a woman, as gently as a child. 
He caressed her as warmly as a lover, as cheer- 
fully as a brother, as kindly as a father. He — 
the rough Northern warrior, whose education 
had been of arms, and whose youthful aspira- 
tions had been taught to point towards strife 
and bloodshed and glory — even he was now 
endowed with the tender eloquence of pity and 
love— with untiring, skilful care— witi^ calm, 
enduring patience. 

Gently and unceasingly he plied his soothing 
task ; and soon, to his joy and triumph, he be- 
held the approaching reward of his efforts in the 
slow changes that became gradually perceptible 
in the girl's face and manner. She raised her- 
self in his arms, looked up fixedly and yacantly 
into his face, then round upon the bright, quiet 
landscape, then back again more steadfastly 
upon her companion ; and at length, trembling 
violently, she whispered softly and sevml 
times the young Goth's name, glancing at Inm 
anxiously and apprehensively, as if she feared 
and doubted while she recognised him. 

'* You are bearing me to my death," said she 
suddenly — "yaut who once protected me — you, 
who forsook me ! You are luring me into the 
power of the woman who thirsts for my blood 1 
Oh, it is horrible— horrible I " 

She paused, averted her face, and shuddering 
violently, disengaged herself &om his aims. 
After an interval she continued : — 

<* Through the long day, and in the b^inniag 
of the cold night, I have waited in one solitary 
place for the death that is in store for me 1 I 
have suffered all the loneliness of my hours of 
expectation without complaint ; I have listened 
with little dread and no grief for the approach 
of my enemy who has sworn that she will shed 
my blood t Having none to love me, and being 
a stranger in the land of my own nation, I have 
nothing to live for 1 But it is a bitter misery ' 
to me to behold in you the f ulfiller of my doom ; 
to be snatched by the hand of Hermanric from 
the heritage of life that I have so long struggled 
to preserve I " 

Her voice had altered, as she pronounced 
these words, to an impressive lowness and 
moumfulness of tone. Its quiet, saddened 
accents were expressive of an almost divine 
resignation and sorrow; they seemed to be 
attuned to a mysterious and untoaceable har- 
mony with the melancholy stillness of the 
night-landscape. As she now stood looking 
up with pale, calm countenance, and gentle, 
tearless eyes, into the sky whose moonlight 
brightness shone softly over her form, the 
Virgin watching the approach of her aogel 
messenger could hardly have been adorned 
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witii a mcnre pore and simple loveliness than 
now dwelt over the features of Nnmerian's 
fonaken child. 

No longer master of his agitation; filled 
with awe^ grief, and despair, as he looked 
on the victim of his heartless impatience — 
Hermanric bowed himself at the girl's feet, 
and, in the passionate utterance of real re- 
morse, offered up his supplications for pardon 
and his assurances of protection and love. All 
that the reader has already learned— the bitter 
self-npbraidings of his evening, the sorrow- 
ful wanderings of his night, the mysterious 
attmction that led him to the solitary house, 
his joy at once more discovering his lost 
charge — all these confessions he now poured 
forth in the simple yet powerful eloquence 
of strong emotion and true regret. 

Gradually and amazedly, as she listened 
to his words, Antonina awoke from her ab- 
straction. Even the expression of his coun- 
tenance and the earnestness of his manner, 
viewed by the intuitive penetration of her 
sex, wrought- with kind and healing influence 
OB her mind. She started suddenly, a bright 
flush flew over her colourless cheeks ; she bent 
doiKqEiy and looked earnestly and wistfully into 
the Goth's face. Her lips moved, but her 
quick convulsive breathing stifled the words 
tt»t she vainly endeavoured to form. 

**Yes," continued Hermanric, rising, and 
drawing her towards him again, '*you shall 
never mourn, never fear, never weep more! 
TtiOQgh . you have lost your father, and the 
people of your nation are as strangers to you, 
though you' have been threatened and for- 
saken — ^you shall still be Jieautiful — still be 
happy ; for I will watch you, and you shall 
never be harmed; I will labour for you, and 
you shall never want I People and kindred, 
fame and duty, I vnll abandon them all to 
make atonement to you/** 

Its youthful freshness and hope returned 
to the girl's heart, as water to the long-parched 
spring, when the young warrior ceased. The 
tears stood in her eyes, but she neither sighed 
nor spoke. Her frame trembled all over with 
the excess of her astonishment and delight, 
as she still steadfastly looked on him and still 
listened intently as he proceeded : — 

"Fear, then, no longer for your safety — 
Goisvintha, whom you dread, is far from us; 
the knows not that we are here ; she cannot 
track our footsteps now, to threaten or to 
harm you I Remember no more how you have 
suffered and I have sinned I Think only bow 
bitterly I have repented our morning's separa- 
tion, and how gladly I welcome our meeting 
of to-night ! O Antonina I you are beautiful 
with a wondrous loveliness, you are young with 
a perfect and unchildlike youth, your words 
Ml npon my ear with the music of a song of 
the olden time ; it is like a dream of the spirits 
that my fathers worshipped when I look up and 
behold you at my side I ' 

An expression of mingled confusion, pleasure, 
and surprise flushed the girl's half -averted 
Gonntenance as she listened to the Goth« She 



rose with a smile of ineffable gratitude and 
delight, and pointed to the prospect beyond 
as she softly rejoined — 

"Let us go a little farther onward, where 
the moonlight shines over the meadow below. 
My heart is bursting in this shadowy place! 
Let us seek the light that is yonder ; it seems 
happy like me ! " 

They walked forward ; and, as they went, 
she told him again of the sorrows of her past 
day; of her lonely and despairing progress 
from his tent to the solitary house where he 
had found her in the night, and where she 
had resigned herself from the first to meet 
a death that had little horror for her then. 
There was no thought of reproach, no utter- 
ance of complaint, in this renewal of her 
melancholy narration. It was solely that she 
might luxuriate afresh in those delighting ex- 
pressions of repentance and devotion which 
she knew that it would call forth from the 
lips of Hermanric, that she now thought of 
addressing him once more with the tale of 
her grief. 

As they still went onward ; as she listened to 
the rude fervent eloquence of the language of 
the Goth ; as she looked on the deep repose of 
the landscape, and the soft transparency of the 
night sky — her mind, ever elastic under the 
shock of the most violent emotions, ever ready 
to regain its wonted healthfulness and hope, 
now recovered its old tone, and reassumed 
its accustomed balance. Again her memory 
began to store itself with its beloved remem- 
brances, and her heart to rejoice in its artless 
longings and visionary thoughts. In spite of 
all her fears and all her sufferings, she now 
walked on, blest in a disposition that woe had 
no shadow to darken long, and neglect no in- 
fluence to warp ; still as happy in herself ; even 
yet as forgetful of her past, as hopeful for her 
future, as on that first evening when we beheld 
her in her father's garden singing to the music 
of her lute. 

Insensibly, as they proceeded, they had 
diverged from the road, had entered a by- 
path, and now stood before a gate which led 
to a small farmhouse, surrounded by its gardens 
and vineyards, and, like the suburbs that they 
had quitted, deserted by its inhabitants on the 
approach of the Goths. They passed through 
the gate, and arriving at the plot of ground in 
front of the house, paused for a moment to look 
around them. 

The meadows had been already stripped of 
their grass and the young trees of their branches 
by the foragers of the invading army, but 
here the destruction of the little ]property 
had been stayed. The house with its neat 
thatched roof and shutters of variegated wood, 
the garden vrith its small stock of fruit and 
its carefully tended beds of rare flowers, de- 
signed probably to grace the feast of a noble- 
man or the statue of a martyr, had presented 
no allurements to the rough tastes of Alaric's 
soldiery. Not a mark of a footstep appeared 
on the turf before the house door; the ivy 
crept in its wonted luxuriance about thp 
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pillars of the lowly porch ; and, as Hermanric 
and Antonina wa&ed towards the fish-pond 
at the extremity of the garden, the few water- 
fowl, placed there by the owners of the cot- 
tage, came swimming towards the bank, as if 
to welcome in their solitude the appearance of 
a human form. 

Far from being melancholy, there was some- 
thing soothinff and attractive abont the loneli- 
ness of the deserted farm. Its ravaged oat- 
hoases and plmidered meadows, which mic^ht 
have appealed desolate by day, were so ms- 
tanced, softened, and obscured by the atmos- 
phere of night, that they presented no harsh 
contrast to the prevailing smoothness and 
luxuriance of the landscape around. As An- 
tonina beheld the brightened fields and the 
shadowed woods, here mingled, there succeed- 
ing each other, stretched far onward and 
onward until they joined the distant moun- 
tains, that eloquent voice of nature, whose 
audience is the human heart, and whose 
theme is eternal love, spoke inspiringly to 
her attentive senses. She stretched out her 
arms as she looked with steady and enrap- 
tured gaze upon the bright view before her, 
as if she longed to see its beauties resolved 
into a single and living form — into a spirit 
human enough to be s^dressed, and visible 
enough to be adored. 

<* Beautiful earth ! " she murmured softly to 
herself '* thy mountains are the watch-towers 
of angels, thy moonlight is the shadow of 
God I" 

Her eyes filled with bright, happy tears ; she 
turned to Hermanric, who stood watchiug her, 
and continued : — 

** Have you never thought that light, and air, 
and the perfume of flowers might contain some 
relics of the beauties of Sden that escaped with 
Eve when she wandered into the lonely world 7 
They glowed and breathed for her, and aJie lived 
and was beautiful in them I They were united 
to one another, as the sunbeam is united to the 
earth that it warms ; and could the sword of 
the cherubim have sundered them at once? 
When Sve went forth, did the closed gates 
shut back in the empty Paradise all the b^uty 
that had clung, and grown, and shone round 
her 7 Did no ray of her native light steal forth 
after her into the desolateness of the world? 
Did no print of her lost flowers remain on the 
bosom they must once have pressed 7 It cannot 
be I A part of her possessions of Eden must 
have been spared to her vdth a part of her life. 
She must have refined the void air of the earth 
when she entered it with a breath of the frag- 
rant breezes and a gleam of the truant sun- 
shine of her lost Paradise ! They must have 
strengthened and brijs^htened, and must now be 
strengthening and brightening with the slow 
lapse of mortal years, until, in the time when 
earth itself will be an Eden, they shall be made 
one again vdth the hidden world of perfection, 
from which they are yet separated. So that, 
even now, as I look forth over the landscape, 
the light that I behold has in it a glow of 
Paradise, and this flower that I gather a breath 



of the fragrance that once stole over the sensei 
of my first mother. Eve I " 

Though she paused here, as if in expectation 
of an answer, the Goth preserved an unbroken 
silence. Neither by nature nor position was be 
capable of partaking the wild fancies and 
aspiring thoughts drawn by the influences of 
the external world from their concealment in 
Antonina's heart 

The mystery of his present situation; his 
vague remembrances of the duties he had 
abandoned ; the uncertainty of his future for- 
tunes and future fate; the presence of the 
lonely being so inseparably connected with his 
past emotions and his existence to come, so 
strangely attractive by her sex, her age, her 
person, her misfortunes, and her endowments-- 
all contributed to bewilder his faculties. Gois* 
vintha, the army, the besieged city, the aban- 
doned suburbs, seemed to hem him in like a 
circle of shadowy and threatening judgments; 
and in the midst of them stood the yonng 
denizen of Bome, with her eloquent counte- 
nance and her inspiring words, ready to bnrry 
him he knew not whither, and able to inflnence 
him he felt not how. 

Unconsciously interpreting her companion's 
silence into a wish to change the scene and 
the discourse, Antonina, after lingering over 
the view from the garden for a moment longer, 
led the way back towards the untenanted 
house. They removed the wooden padlock 
from the door of the dwelling, and, guided by 
the brilliant moonlight, entered its prineipid 
apartment. 

The homely adornments of the little room 
had remained undisturbed, and, dimly distin- 
guishable though they now were, gave it to 
the eyes of the two strangers the same aspect 
of humble comfort which had probably once 
endeared it to its exiled occupants. As Her- 
manric seated himself by Antonina*s side on 
the simple couch which made the principal 
piece of furniture in the place, and looked 
forth from the window over the same view 
that they had beheld in the garden, the magic 
stillness and novelty of the scene now began to 
affect his slow perceptions, as they had a&eady 
influenced the finer and more sensitive facolti^ 
of the thoughtful girl. New hopes and tranquil 
ideas arose in his young mind, and commnni- 
cated an unusual gentleness to his expression, 
an unusual softness to his voice, as he thus 
addressed his silent companion : — 

"With such a home as this, vnth this garden, 
with that country beyond, with no v«rarfere, no 
stem teachers, no enemy to threaten yon ; with 
companions and occupations that you loved— 
tell me, Antonina, would not your happiness be 
complete 7 " 

As he looked round at the girl to listen to 
her reply, he saw that her countenance had 
changed. Their past expression of deep grief 
had again returned to her features. Her eyes 
were fixed on the short dagger that hung over 
the Goth's breast, which seemed to have sud- 
denly aroused in her a train of melancholy and 
unwelcome thoughts. When she at length 
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Spoke, it was in a moumfal and altered voice, 
and with a mingled expression of resignation 
and despair. 

"You must leave me — ^we must be parted 
again," said she; *Hhe sight of your weapons 
has reminded me of all that until now I had 
forgotten, of all that I have left in Bome, of 
aU that you have abandoned before the city 
walls. Once I thought we might have escaped 
together from the turmoil and the danger 
around us, but now I know that it is better 
that you should depart 1 Alas 1 for my hopes 
and my happiness, I must be left alone once 
more I " 

She paused for an instant, struggling to retain 
her self-possession, and then continued — 

"Yes, you must quit me, and return to your 
post before the city ; for in the day of assault 
there will be none to care for my father but 
yon ! Until I know that he is safe, until I can 
see him once more, and ask him for pardon, and 
entreat him for love, I dare not remove from 
the perilous precincts of Rome ! Return, then, 
to your duties, and your companions, and your 
occupations of martial renown ; and do not 
forget Numerian when the city is assailed, nor 
Antonina, who is left to think on you in the 
solitary plains I'* 

She rose from her place, as if to set the 
example of departing ; but her strength and 
resolution both failed her, and she sank down 
again on the couch, incapable of making an- 
other movement or uttering another word. 

Strong and conflicting emotions passed over 
the heart of the Groth. The language of the 

S'rl had quickened the remembrance of his 
tlf-forgotten duties, and strengthened the 
bdling influence of his old predilections of 
education and race. Both conscience and in- 
clination now opposed his disputing her urgent 
uid unselfish request. For a few minutes he 
remained in deep reflection ; then he rose and 
looked earnestly from the window ; then back 
again upon Antonina and the room they occu- 
pied. At length, as if animated by a sudden 
ietermination, he again approached his com- 
panion, and thus addressed her: — 

" It is right that I should return. I will do 
four bidding, and depart for the camp (but not 
till the break of day), while you, Antonina, 
remain in concealment and in safety here. 
Jfone can come hither to disturb you. The 
joths will not revisit the fields they have 
Uready stripped; the husbandman who owns 
this dwelling is imprisoned in the beleaguered 
nty ; the peasants from the country beyond 
lare not approach so near to the invading 
^osts ; and Goisvintha, whom you dread, knows 
lot even of the existence of such a refuge as 
his. Here, though lonely, you will be secure ; 
tiere you can await my return, when each 
mcceeding night gives me the opportunity of 
ieparting from the camp ; and here I will warn 
fou beforehand, if the city is devoted to an 
issault. Though solitary, you will not be 
ibandoned — ^we shall not be parted one from 
^ other. Often and often I shall return to 
Dok on you, and to listen to you, and to love 



you I You will be happier here, even in this 
lonely place, than in the former home that you 
have lost through your father's wrath I " 

** Oh 1 I will willingly remain — I will joyfully 
await you ! " cried the girl, raising her beam- 
ing eyes to Hermanric's face. "I will never 
speak mournfully to you again ; I will never 
remind you more of all that I have suffered, 
and all that I have lost I How merciful you 
were to me, when I first saw you in your tent — 
how doubly merciful you are to me here I I am 
proud when I look on your stature, and your 
strength, and your heavy weapons, and know 
that you are happy in remaining with me; 
that you will succour my father ; that you will 
return from your glittering encampments to 
this farm-house, where I am left to await you I 
Already I have forgotten all that has happened 
to me of woe ; already I am more joyful than 
ever I was in my life before I See, I am no 
longer weeping in sorrow 1 If there are any 
tears still on my cheeks, they are the tears of 
gladness that every one welcomes — tears to 
sing and rejoice in I " 

She ceased abruptly, as if words failed to 
give expression to her new delight. All the 
gloomy emotions that had oppressed her but 
a short time before had now completely van- 
ished ; and the young, fresh heart, superior 
still to despair and woe, basked as happily 
again in its native atmosphere of joy as a bird 
in the sunlight of morning and spring. 

Then, when, after an interval of delay, their 
former tranquillity had returned to them, how 
softly and how lightly the quiet hours of the 
remaining night flowed onward to the two 
watchers in the lonely house I How gladly the 
delighted girl disclosed her hidden thoughts, 
and poured forth her innocent confessions, to 
the dweller among other nations and the child 
of other impressions than her own I All the 
various reflections aroused in her mind by the 
natural objects she had secretly studied, by the 
mighty imagery of her Bible lore, by the gloomy 
histories of saints' visions and martyrs' suffer- 
ings, which she had learnt and pondered over 
by her father's side, were now drawn from their 
treasured places in her memory and addressed 
to the ear of the Goth. As the child flies to 
the nurse with the story of its first toy ; as the 
girl resorts to the sister with the confession of 
her first love ; as the poet hurries to the friend 
with the plan of his first composition — so did 
Antonina seek the attention of Hermanric with 
the first outward revealings enjoyed by her 
faculties and the first acknowledgment of her 
emotions liberated from her heart. 

The longer the Goth listened to her the more 
perfect became the enchantment of her words, 
half struggling into poetry, and her voice half 
gliding into music. As her low, still, varying 
tones wound smoothly into his ear, his thoughto 
suddenly and intuitively reverted to her for- 
merly expressed remembrances of her lost lute, 
inciting him to ask her, with new interest and 
animation, of the manner of her acquisition of 
that knowledge of song which she had already 
assured him that she possessed. 
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** I have learned many odes of many poets," 
said she quickly and confusedly, avoiding the 
mention of Vetranio, which a direct answer 
to Hermanric*s question must have produced, 
**bnt I remember none perfectly save those 
whose theme is of spirits and of other worlds, 
and of the invisible beauty that we think of but 
cannot see. Of the few that I know of these, 
there is one that I first learned and loved most. 
I will sing it that you may be assured I will not 
fail to you in my promised art." 

She hesitated for a moment. Sorrowful re- 
membrances of the events that had followed 
the utterance of the last notes she sang in her 
father's garden swelled within her, and held 
her speechless. Soon, however, after a short 
interval of silence, she recovered her self-pos- 
session, and began to sing in low, tremulous 
tones, that harmonised weU with the character 
of the words and the strain of the melody which 
she had chosen. 

THE MISSION OF THE TEAR. 



The skies were its birthplace— the Tear was the child 
Of the dark maiden Sorrow, by young Joy beguil'd ; 
It was bom in convulsion ; 'twos nurtur'd in woe ; 
And the world was yet young when it wander'd below. 



No angel-bright guardians watch'd over its birth, 
Ere yet it was suff er'd to roam upon earth ; 
No spirits of gladness its soft form caress'd ; 
Sighs moum^ round its cradle, and hush'd it to rest. 



Though Joy might endeavour, with kisses and wHes, 
To lure it away to his household of smiles ; 
From the daylight he lived in, it turn'd in aflfright. 
To nestle with Sorrow in climates of night 



When it came upon earth, 'twas to choose a career, 
The brightest and best that is left to a Tear ; 
To hallow delight and bestow the relief 
Denied by despair to the fulness of g^ef. 



Few repell'd it— some bless'd it— wherever it came ; 
Whether soft'ning their sorrow or soothing their shame ; 
And the joyful themselves, though its name they might 

fear. 
Oft welcom'd the calming approach of the Tbar ! 



Years on years have worn onward, as— watch'd from 

above — 
Speeds that meek spirit yet on its labour of love : 
Still the exile of Heav'n, it ne'er shall away. 
Every heart has a home for it, roam where it may I 

For the first few minutes after she had con- 
cluded the ode, Hermanric was hardly conscious 
that she had ceased ; and when at length she 
looked up at him, her mute petition for ap- 
proval had an eloquence which would have 
been marred to the Goth at that moment by 
the utterance of a single word. A rapture, an 
inspiration, a new life moved within him. The 
hour and the scene completed what the magic 
of the song had begun. His expressions now 
glowed with a Southern warmth ; his words 
assumed a Roman fervour. Gradually, as they 



discoursed, the voice of the girl was less fre- 
quently audible. A change was passing over 
her spirit : from the teacher she was now be* 
coming the PQpil* 

As she still listened to the Goth, as she felt 
the birth of new feelings within her while he 
spoke, her cheeks glowed, her features l^ht^ied 
up, her very form seemed to freshen and ex- 
pand. No intruding thought or awakening re- 
membrance disturbed her rapt attention. No 
cold doubt, no gloomy hesitation appeared in 
her companion's words. The one listened, the 
other spoke with the whole heart, the undivided 
soul. While a world-wide revolution was con- 
centrating its hurricane forces around them; 
while the city of an empire tottered already to 
its tremendous fall; while Goisvintha plotted 
new revenge ; while Ulpius toiled for his revo- 
lution of bloodshed and ruin ; while all these 
dark materials of public misery and private 
strife seethed and strengthened around them, 
they could as completely forget the stormy out- 
ward world in themselves ; tiiey could think as 
serenely of tranquil love; the kiss could be 
given as passionately and returned as tenderly 
as if the lot of their existence had been cast in 
the pastoral days of the shepherd poets, and 
the future of their duties and enjoyments was 
securely awaiting them in a land of eternal 
peace! 



CHAPTER XIV 

THB FAMINB 

The end of November is approaching. Neariy 
a month has elapsed since the occurrence of 
the events mentioned in the last chapter, yet 
still the Gothic lines stretch round the city 
walls. Home, that we left haughty and luxu- 
rious even while ruin threatened her at her 
gates, has now suffered a terrible and warning 
change. As we approach her again, woe, 
horror, and desolation have already gone forth 
to shadow her lofty palaces and to <£u:ken h^ 
brilliant streets. 

Over Pomp that spumed it, over Pleasure 
that defied it, over Plenty that scared it in its 
secret rounds, the spectre Hunger has now 
risen triumphant at last. Day by day has the 
city's insufficient allowance of food been more 
and more sparingly doled out; higher and 
higher has risen the value of the coarsest and 
simplest provision ; the hoarded supplies that 
pity and charity have already bestowed to cheer 
the sinking people have reached their utmost 
limits. For the rich, there is still com in the 
city— treasure of food to be bartered for trea- 
sure of gold. For the poor, man's natural 
nourishment exists no more; the season of 
famine's loathsome feasts, the first days of the 
sacrifice of choice to necessity have darklyand 
irretrievably begun. 

It is morning. A sad and noiseless throng is 
advancing over the cold flagstones of the gnat 
square before the Basilica of St. John Lataan« 
The members of the assembly sgesk in wl 
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The weak are tearf al — ^the strong are gloomy — 
tbey all move with slow and languid salt, and 
hold in their arms their dogs or other domestic 
animals. On the ontskirts of the crowd march 
the enfeebled guards of the city, grasping in 
their rough hands rare favoorite birds of gaudy 
plumage and m^odions note, and followed by 
chUdr^ and young girls vainly and piteously 
^itreating that their favourites may be re- 
stored. 

This strange procession pauses, at length, 
before a mighty caldron slung over a &;reat fire 
in the middue of the square, round which stand 
the city butchers with bare knives, and the trus- 
tiest men of the Roman legions with threaten- 
ing weapons. A proclamation is then repeated, 
commanding the populace who have no money 
left to purchase food, to bring up their do- 
mestic animals to be boiled together over the 
public furnace, for the sake of contributing to 
the public support. 

The next minute, in pursuance of this edict, 
the dumb favourites of the crowd passed from 
the owner's caressing hand into the butcher's 
ready grasp. The faint cries of the animals, 
starved like their masters, mingled for a few 
moments with the sobs and lamentations of the 
women and^ children, to whom the greater part 
of them belonged. For, in this the first stage 
of their calamities, that severity of hunger 
which extinguishes pity and estranges grief 
was unknown to the populace; and though 
fast, losing spirit, they had not yet sunk to the 
depths of ferocious despair which even now were 
invisibly opening between them. A thousand 
pangs were felt, a thousand humble tragedies 
were acted, in the brief moments of separa- 
tion between guardian and charge. The child 
snatched its last kiss of the bird that had 
sung over its bed; the dog looked its last 
entreaty for protection from the mistress who 
bad once never met it without a caress. Then 
came the short interval of agony and death, 
then the steam rose fiercely from the greedy 
caldron, and then the people for a time dis- 
persed ; the sorrowful to linger near the con- 
fines of the fire, and the hungry to calm their 
impatience by a visit to the neighbouring 
church. 

The marble aisles of the noble basilica held 
a gloomy congregation. Three small candles 
were alone lighted on the high altar. No 
sweet voices sang melodious anthems or ex- 
ulting hymns. The monks, in hoarse tones and 
monotonons harmonics, chanted the penitential 
psalms. Here and there knelt a figure clothed 
in mourning robes, and absorbed in secret 
prayer ; but over the majority of the assembly 
either blank despondency or sullen inattention 
imiversally prevsdled. 

As the last dull notes of the last psalm died 
away among the lofty recesses of the church, a 

Srocession of pious Christians appeared at the 
oor and advanced slowly to the altar. It was 
composed both of men and women barefooted, 
clothed in black garments, and with ashes 
scattered over their dishevelled hair. Tears 
flowed from thehr eyes, and they beat their 



breasts as they bowed their foreheads on the 
marble pavement of the altar steps. 

This humble public expression of penitence 
under the calamity that had now fallen on the 
city was, however, confined only to its few 
really religious inhabitants, and commanded 
neither sympathy nor attention from the 
heartless and obstinate population of Borne. 
Some stiU cherished the delusive hope of 
assistance from the court at Ravenna ; others 
believed that the Goths would ere long im- 
patiently abandon their protracted blockade, 
to stretch their ravages over the rich and un- 
protected fields of Southern Italy. But the 
same blind confidence in the lost terrors of 
the Boman name, the same fierce and reckless 
determination to defy the Goths to the very 
last, sustained the sinking courage and sup- 
pressed the despondent emotions of the great 
mass of the suffering people, from the beggar 
who prowled for garbage, to the patrician who 
sighed over his new and unwelcome nourish- 
ment of simple bread. 

While the penitents who formed the pro- 
cession above described were yet engaged in 
the performance of their unnoticed and un- 
shared duties of penance and prayer, a priest 
ascended the great pulpit of the basilica, to 
attempt the ungrateful task of preaching pati- 
ence and piety to the hungry multitude at his 
feet. 

He began his sermon by retracing the 
principal occurrences in Borne since the be- 
ginning of the Gothic blockade. He touched 
cautiously upon the first event that stained the 
annsds of the besieged city — ^the execution of 
the widow of the iS^man general Stilicho, on 
the unauthorised suspicion that she had held 
treasonable communication with Alaric and the 
invading army; he noticed lengthily the pro- 
mises of assistance transmitted from Bavenna, 
after the perpetration of that ill-omened act. 
He spoke admiringly of the skill displayed by 
the government in making the necessary and 
immediate reductions in the daily supplies of 
food ; he lamented the terrible scarcity which 
followed, too inevitably, those seasonable re- 
ductions. He pronounced an eloquent eulogium 
on the noble charity of Lseta, the widow 01 the 
Emperor Gratian, who, with her mother, de- 
voted the store of provisions obtained by their 
imperial revenues to succouring, at that im- 
portant juncture, the starving and desponding 
poor: he admitted the new scarcity, conse- 
quent on the dissipation of Lscta's stores; 
deplored the present necessity of sacrificing 
the domestic animals of the citizens; con- 
demned the enormous prices now demanded 
for the last remnants of wholesonie food that 
were garnered up ; announced it as the firm 
persuasion pf every one that a few days more 
would bring help from Bavenna; and ended 
his address by informing his auditory that, as 
they had suffered so much already, they could 
patiently suffer a little more, and that if, after 
this, they were so ill-fated as to sink under 
their calamities, they would feel it a noble 
consolation to dieyiEtut^e^-Cause of Catholic 
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and Apostolic Rome, and would assoredly be 
canonised as saints and martyrs by the next 
generation of the picas in the first interval of 
fertile and restoring peace. 

Flowing as was the eloquence of this oration, 
it yet possessed not the power of inducing one 
among those whom it addressed to forget the 
sensation of his present suffering, and to fix his 
attention on the vision of future advantage, 
spread before all listeners by the fluent priest. 
With the same murmurs of querulous com- 
plaint, and the same expressions of impotent 
hatred and defiance of the Goths which had 
fallen from them as they entered the church, 
the populace now departed from it, to receive 
from the city officers the stinted allowance of 
repugnant food, prepared for their hunger from 
the caldron in the public square. 

And see, already from other haunts in the 
neighbouring quarter of Rome their fellow- 
citfiens press onward at the given signal, to 
meet them round the caldron's sides I The 
languid sentinel, released from duty, turns his 
gaze from the sickening prospect of the Gothic 
camp, and hastens to share the public meal ; 
the Maker starts from sleeping on his empty 
counter, the beggar rises from his kennel in 
the butcher's vacant out-house, the slave de- 
serts his place by the smouldering kitchen-fire 
— all hurry to swell the numbers of the^ guests 
that are bidden to the wretched feast. Rapidly 
and confusedly, the congregation in the basilica 
pours through its lofty gates ; the priests and 
penitents retire from the altar's foot, and in the 
great church, so crowded but a few moments 
before, there now only remains the figure of a 
solitary man. 

Since the commencement of the service, 
neither addressed nor observed, this lonely 
being has faltered round the circle of the 
congregation, gazing long and wistfully over 
the faces that met his view. Now tluEit the 
sermon is ended, and the last lingerer has 
quitted the church, he turns from the spot 
whence he has anxiously watched the diffe- 
rent members of the departing throng, and 
feebly crouches down on his knees at the base 
of a pillar that is near him. His eyes are 
hollow, and his cheeks are wan ; his thin grey 
hairs are few and fading on his aged head. 
He makes no effort to follow the crowd and 
partake their sustenance; no one is left be- 
hind to urge, no one returns to lead him to the 
public meal Though weak and old, he is per- 
fectly forsaken in his loneliness, perfectly un- 
solaced in his grief ; his friends have lost all 
trace of him ; iSs enemies have ceased to fear 
or to hate him now. As he crouches by the 
pillar alone, he covers his forehead with his 
pale, palsied hands, his dim eyes fill with bitter 
tears, and such expressions as these are ever 
and anon fainUy audible in the intervals of his 
heavy sighs : ** Day after day I Day after 
day I And my lost one is not found I my loved 
and wronged one is not restored 1 Antonina I 
Antonina I " 

Some days after the public distribution of 
food in the square of St. John Lateran, 



Yetranio's favourite f reedman might have been 
observed pursuing his way homeward, sadly 
and slowly, to his master's palace. 

It was not without cause that the pax^ of 
the intelligent Carrie was funereal and his ex- 
pression (Ssconsolate. Even during the short 
period that had elapsed since the scene in the 
basilica already described, the condition of the 
city had altered fearfully for the worse. The 
famine advanced with giant strides ; every suc- 
ceeding hour endued it with new vigour, eve^ 
effort to repel it served but to increase its 
spreading and overwhelming influence. One 
aiter another the pleasures and pursuits of the 
city declined beneath the dismal oppression of 
the universal ill, until the public spirit in Rome 
became moved alike in all classes by one gloomy 
inspiration — & despairing defiance of the &niine 
and the Goths. 

The freedman entered his master's palace 
neither saluted nor welcomed by the once ob- 
sequious slaves in the outer lodge. Neither 
harps nor singing-boys, neither woman's ring- 
ing laughter nor man's bacchanalian glee, now 
woke the echoes in the lonely halls. The pulse 
of pleasure seemed to have throbbed its last in 
the joyless being of Yetranio's altered house- 
hold. 

Hastening his steps as he entered the man- 
sion, Carrie passed into the chamber where the 
senator awaited him. 

On two couches, separated by a small table, 
reclined the lord of the palace and his pupil 
and companion at Ravenna, the once sprightly 
Camilla. Yetranio's open brow had contracted 
a clouded and severe expression, and he neither 
regarded nor addressed his visitor, who, on her 
p£^, remained as silent and as melancholy as 
himself. Every trace of the former charac- 
teristics of the gay, elegant voluptuary and 
the lively, prattling girl seemed to have com- 
pletely vanished. On the table between them 
stood a large bottle containing Falemian wine, 
and a vase filled with a little watery sonp, in 
the middle of which floated a small dongh os^ke, 
sparingly sprinkled with conmion herbs. As 
for the usual accompaniments of Yetranio's 
luxurious privacy, they were nowhere to be 
seen. Poems, pictures, trinkets, lutes, all were 
absent. Even the ** inestimable kitten of the 
breed most worshipped by the ancient Egyp- 
tians " appeared no more. It had been stolen, 
cooked, and eaten by a runaway slave, who 
had already bartered its ruby coUar for a lean 
parrot and the unroasted half of the carcase of 
a dog. 

" I lament to confess it, estimable patron, 
but my mission has failed," observed Cairio, 
producing from his cloak several bags of money 
and boxes of jewels, which he carefully de- 
posited on the table. ** The Prefect has him- 
self assisted in searching the public and private 
granaries, and has arrived at the conclusion 
that not a handful of com is left in the city. 
I offered publicly in the market-place five thou- 
sand sestertii for a living cock and hen, but was 
told that the race had long since been extermi- 
nated, and that, as money would no longer buy 
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x)d, mone J was no longer desired by the poorest 
Bggar in Borne. There is no more even of the 
9j I yesterday purchased to be obtained for 
le most extravagant bribes. Those still pos* 
issing the smallest supplies of provision guard 
ad hide them with the most jealous care. I 
ive done nothing but obtain for the consump- 

00 of the few slaves who yet remain faithful 

1 the honse this small store of dogs' hides, 
served from the public distribution of some 
lys since in the square of the Basilica of St. 
Dhn." 

And the freedman, with an air of mingled 
iamph and disgust, produced as he spoke his 
revision of dirty skins. 

" What supplies have we still left in our pos- 
»sion ? " demanded Vetranio, after drinking a 
eep draught of the Falemian, and motioning 
18 servant to place his treasured burden out 
f sight. 

*' I have hidden in a secure receptable, for I 
DOW not how soon hunger may drive the slaves 
} disobedience," rejoined Carrio, *' seven bags 
f bay, three baskets stocked with salted horse- 
esb, a sweetmeat-box filled with oats, and 
Dother with dried parsley; the rare Indian 
inging birds are still preserved inviolate in 
beir aviary ; there is a great store of spices, 
Dd some bottles of the Nightingale Sauce yet 
emain.'' 

"What is the present aspect of the city?" 
Qtemipted Vetranio impatiently. 
" Rome is as gloomy as a subterranean sepul- 
hre," replied Carrio, with a shudder. **The 
leople congregate in speechless and hungry 
lobs at the doors of their houses and the 
omers of the streets, the sentinels at the 
unparts totter on their posts, women and 
hildren are sleeping exhausted on the very 
Avements of the churches, the theatres are 
mptied of actors and audience alike, the baths 
esound with cries for food and curses on the 
lOths, thefts are already committed in the open 
nd unguarded shops, and the barbarians remain 
led in their encampments, unapproached by 
or promised legions from Ravenna, neither 
ssaulting us in our weakness, nor preparing to 
cuse the blockade 1 Our situation grows 'more 
nd more perilous. I have great hopes in our 

tore of provisions ; but " 

"Cast your hopes to the court at Ravenna, 
nd your beasts' provender to the howling 
lob I " cried Vetranio with sudden energy. *' It 
i DOW too late to yield ; if the next few days 
ling us no assistance, the city will be a human 
hambles 1 And think you that I, who have 
Iready lost in this public suspension of social 
)ys my pleasures, my employments, and my 
ompanions, will wait serenely for the lingering 
nd ignoble death that must then threaten us 
U? No, it shall never be said that I died 
tarving with the herd, like a slave that his 
oaster deserts I Though the plates in my ban- 
[neting hall must now be empty, my vases and 
rine-cups shall yet sparkle for my guests I 
rbere is still wine in the cellar, and spices and 
)erfumes remain in the larder stores I I will 
nvite my friends to a last feast ; a saturnalia 



in a city of famine ; a banquet of death, spread 
by the jovial labours of Silenus and his fauns 1 
Though the Parcas have woven for me the des- 
tiny of a dog, it is the hand of Bacchus that 
shall sever the fatal thread I " 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes sparkled ; 
aU the mad energy of his detennination ap* 
peared in his face as he spoke. He was no longer 
the light, amiable, smooth-tongued trifler, but 
a moody, reckless, desperate man, careless of 
every obligation and pursuit which had hitherto 
influenced the easy surface of his patrician life. 
The startled Camilla, who had as yet preserved 
a melancholy silence, ran towards him with 
affrighted looks and undissembled tears. Carrio 
stared in vacant astonishment on his master's 
disordered countenance; and, forgetting his 
bundle of dogskins, suffered them to drop 
unheeded on the floor. A momentary silence 
followed, which was suddenly interrupted by 
the abrupt entrance of a fourth person, pale, 
trembling and breathless, who was no other 
than Vetranio's former visitor, the Prefect Pom- 
peianus. 

'* I bid you welcome to my approaching feast 
of brimming wine-cups and empty dishes!" 
cried Vetranio, pouring the sparkling Falemian 
into his empty glass. " The last banquet eiven 
in Rome, ere the city is annihilated, will be 
mine I The Qoths and the famine shall have 
no part in my death I Pleasure shall preside 
at my last moments, as it has presided at my 
whole life I I will die like Sardanapalus, vdth 
my loves and my treasures around me, and the 
last of my guests who remains proof against 
our festivity shall set fire to mt/ palace, as the 
kingly Assyrian set fire to Ai«/" 

*<This is no season for jesting," exclaimed 
the Prefect, staring round him with bewildered 
eyes and colourless cheeks. " Our miseries are 
but dawning as yet ! In the next street lies 
the corpse of a woman, and — horrible omen I — 
a coil of serpents is wreathed about her neck ! 
We have no burial-place to receive her, and the 
thousands who may die like her, ere assistance 
arrives. The city sepulchres outside the walls 
are in the hands of the Goths. The people 
stand round the body in a trance of horror, for 
they have now discovered a fatal truth we 
would fain have concealed from them ; " here 
the Prefect paused, looked round affrightedly 
on his listeners, and then added in low trem- 
bling tones — 

<* The citizens are lying dead from famine in 
the streets of Rome I " 



CHAPTER XV 

THE CITY AND THE GODS 

We return once more to the Gothic encamp- 
ment in the suburbs eastward of the Pincian 
Gate, and to Hermanric and the warriors under 
his command, who are still posted at that 
particular position on the great circle of the 
blockade. 
The movements of the young chieftain from 
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place to place expressed, in their varietj and 
rapiditj, the restlessneae that was agitating his 
mud. He glanced back freqnentlj from the 
warriors around him to the remote and opposite 
quarter of the suburbs, oooasionally directing 
his eyes towards the western hoiison, as if 
anxiously awaiting the apfnroach of some par- 
ticular hour of the coming night Weary at 
length of pursuing occupations which eridently 
irritated rather than soothed his impatience, 
he turned abruptly from his companions, and 
advancing towards the city, paced slowly back- 
wards and forwards over the waste ground 
between the suburbs and the walls of Rome. 

At intervals he still continued to examine the 
scene around him. A more dreary prosxiect 
than now met his view, whether in earth or sky, 
can hardly be conceived. 

The duU sunless day was fast closing, and the 
portentous heaven gave promise of a stormy 
night. Thick, black layers of shapeless cloud 
hung over the whole firmament, save at the 
western point ; and here lay a streak of pale, 
yellow light, enclosed on aU sides by the firm, 
nngraduated, irregular edg^ of the masses of 
gloomy vapour around it A deep silence hung 
over the whole atmosphere. The wind was 
voiceless among the steady trees. The stir and 
action in the being of nature and the life of 
man seemed enthralled, suspended, stifled. 
The air was laden with a burdensome heat; 
and all things on earth, animate and inani- 
mate, felt the oppression that weighed on them 
from the higher elements. The people who lay 
gasping for breath in the famine-stricken city, 
and the blades of grass that drooped languidly 
on the dry sward beyond the walls, owned its 
enfeebling influence alike. 

As the hours wore on and night stealthily and 
gradually advanced, a monotonous darkness 
overspread, one after another, the objects dis- 
"cemible to Hermanric from the solitaj^ ground 
lie still occupied. Soon the great city faded 
into one vast, impenetrable shadow, while the 
suburbs and the low country around them 
vanished in the thick darkness that gathered 
almost perceptibly over the earth. And now 
the sole object distinctly visible was the figure 
of a weary sentinel, who stood on the frowning 
rampart immediat^y above the rifted wall, and 
whose drooping figure, propped upon his weapon, 
was indicated in hard relief against the thin, 
solitary streak of light still shining in the cold 
and cloudy wastes of the western sky. 

But as the night still de^ened, this one 
space of light faded, contracted, vanished, and 
with it disappeared the sentinel and the line of 
rampart on which he was posted. The rule of 
the darkness now became universaL Densely 
and rapidly it overspread the whole city with 
startling suddenness ; as if the f earfid destiny 
now working its fulfilment in Rome had forced 
the external appearances of the night into har- 
mony with its own woe-boding nature. 

Then, as the young Goth still lingered at his 
post of observation, the long, low, tremulous, 
absorbing roll of thunder afar off became 
-"^ndly audible. It seemed to proceed from a 



distance almost incalculable ; to be soundi^ 
from its cradle in the frozen north; to I 
journeying about its ice-girdled chanobersf 
the lonely poles. It deepened rather thl 
interrupted the dreary, mysterious stillness i 
the atmosphere. The lightning, too, had; 
summer softness in its noiseless and frequa 
gleam. It was not the fierce lightning i 
winter, but a warm, fitful brightness, aluMi 
fiwcinating in its light, rapid recurrence, tisgi 
with the glow of heaven, and net with H 
glare of heU. 

There was no wind — ^no rain ; and the i 
was as hushed as if it slept over chaos in tl 
infancy of a new creation. 

Among the various objects displayed, instai 
by instant, by the rapid lightning to the e^ 
of Hermanric, the most easily and most m 
tinctly visible was the broad surface of 1l 
rifted wall. The large, loose stones, scatter! 
here and there at its oase, and the overhangii 
lid of its broad rampart, became plainly tho«( 
fitfully apparent in the brief moments of tin 
illuminanon. The lightning had played i 
some time over that structure of the foitl 
dUions, and the bare ground that stretcH 
immediately beyond them, when the smod 
prospect which it thus gave by glimpses 
view, was suddenly chequered by a ^hH 
birds appearing from one of the lower divisiof 
of the wall, and flitting uneasily to and fro I 
one spot before its surface. 

As moment after moment the lightning oQ 
tinned to gleam, so the black forma of i 
birds were visible to the practised eye of i 
Goth— perceptible, yet evanescent, as sparks 
fire or flakes of snow— whirling confusedly ai 
continually about the spot wh^ice they b 
evidently been startled by some nnimagmil 
interruption. At length, after a lapse of soi 
time, they vanished as suddenly as they had a 
peared, with shrill notes of affright which wi 
audible even above the continuous rolling 
the thunder ; and immediately afterwards, ^ 
the lightning alternated with the darkne 
there appeared to Hermanric, in the part of t 
wiJil^ where the birds had been flrst disturlx 
a small red gleam, like a spaik of fire lod| 
in the surface of the structure. Then this 1 
lost ; a longer obscurity than usual prevafi 
in the atmosphere, and when the Goth gal 
eagerly through the next succession of fl^ 
they showed him the momentary and doubtl 
semblance of a human figure, standing exi 
on the stones at the base of the wall. 

Hermanric started with astonishment, 
the lightning ceased. In the ardour of 
anxiety to behold more, he strained his 
with the vain hope of penetrating the 
scurity around him. The darkness seemed 
terminable. Once again the lightning 
brilliantly out. He looked eagerly towards 
wall— the figure was still there. 

His heart throbbed quickly within him, 
he stood irresolute on the spot he had occu[' 
since the first peal of thunder had struck u 
his ear. Were the light and the man- 
seen but for an instant^ the other still 
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^tible — mere phantoms of his erring sight, 
buszled by the qaick recurrence of atmospheric 
^nges through which it had acted 7 Or did 
)e indubitably behold a human form, and had 
\e really observed a material Ught 7 Some 
Irange treacheij, some dangerous mystery 
aight be engendering in the besieged city, 
rhich it would be ms duty to observe and 
pmiask. He drew his sword, and, at the risk 
ff being observed through the lightning, and 
^d during the pauses in the thunder, by the 
ientinel on the wall, resolutely advanced to 
^e very foot of the fortifications of hostile 
^me. 

He heard no sound, perceived no light, 
jbserved no figure, as, after several unsuccess- 
M attempts to reach the place where they 
ood, he at length paused at the loose stones 
hich he knew were heaped at the base of the 
U. The next moment he was so close to it, 
it he could pass his sword-point over parts 
its rugged surface. He had scarcely exa- 
led thus a space of more than ten yards, 
'ore his weapon encountered a sharp, jagged 
:e ; and a sudden presentiment assured him 
tly that he had found the spot where he 
beheld the momentary light, and that he 
~ on the same stone which had been occu- 
by the figure of the man. 
I After an instant's hesitation, he was about 
p mount higher on the loose stones, and exa- 
Bine more closely the irregularity he had just 
tiscovered in the wall, when a vivid flash of 
ightning, unusually prolonged, showed him, 
Estructing at scarcely a yard's distance his 
pward path, the figure he had already dis- 
pntly beheld from the plain behind. 
There was something inexpressibly fearful in 
viewless vicinity, during the next moment 
darkness, to this silent, mysterious form, 
imperfectly shown by the lightning that 
vered over its half - revealed proportions, 
'ery pulse in the bo^y of the G<)th seemed 
pause as he stood, with ready weapon, 
^lang into the gloomy darkness, and waiting 
the next fiash. It came, and displayed to 
the man's fierce eyes glaring steadily down 
in his face ; another gleam, and he beheld 
haggard finger placed upon his lip in token 
silence ; a third, and he saw the arm of the 
e pointing towards the plain behind him ; 
then in the darkness that followed, a hot 
kth played upon his ear, and a voice whis- 
:ed to him, through a pause in the rolling of 
I thunder— "Follow me." 
The next instant Hermanric felt the momen- 
Iry contact of the man's body, as with noise- 
in steps he passed him on the stones. It was 
time to deliberate or to doubt. He followed 
ose upon the stranger's footsteps, gaining 
impses of his dark form moving onward 
Ifore, -whenever the lightning^ briefly illumi- 
ited the scene, until they ai-rived at a clump 
t trees, not far distant from the houses in the 
iburbs that were occupied by the Goths under 
ll own command. 

[Here the stranger paused before the trunk of 
i tree which stood between the city wall and 



himself, and drew from beneath his ragged 
cloak a small lantern, carefully covered with 
a piece of cloth, which he now removed, and 
holding the light high above his head, regarded 
the Goth with a st^uly and anxious scrutiny. 

Hermanric attempted to address him first, 
but the appearance of the man, barely visible 
though it was by the feeble light of his lantern, 
was so startling and repulsive, that the half- 
formed words died away on his lips. The face 
of the stranger was of a ghastly paleness ; his 
hollow cheeks were seamed with deep wrinkles ; 
and his eyes glared with an expression of fero- 
cious suspicion. One of his arms was covered 
with old bandages, stiff with coagulated blood, 
and hung paralysed at his side. The hand 
that held the light trembled, • so that the 
lantern containing it vibrated continuously in 
his unsteady grasp. His limbs were lank and 
shrivelled ahnost to deformity, and it was with 
evident difficulty that he stood upright on his 
feet. Every member of his body seemed to be 
wasting with a gradual death, while his expres* 
sion, ardent and forbidding, was stamped with 
all the energy of manhood, and all the daring 
of youth. 

It was Ulpius I The wall was passed ( The 
breach was made good I 

After a protracted examination of Herman- 
ric's countenance and attire, the man, with 
an imperious expression, strangely at variance; 
with his faltering voice, thus addressed him : — 

"You are a Goth 7" 

''I am," rejoined the young chief; "and 
you are *' 

"A friend to the Goths," was the quick 
answer. 

An instant of silence followed. The dialogue 
was then again begun by the stranger. 

''What brought you alone to the base of the 
ramparts 7" he demanded, and an expression 
of ungovernable apprehension shot &om his 
eyes as he spoke. 

"I saw the appearance of a man in the 
gleam of the lightning," answered Hermanric. 
"I approached it, to assure myself that my 
eyes had not deluded me, to discover— — " 

*' There is but one man of your' nation who 
shall discover whence I came and what I would 
obtain," interrupted the stranger fiercely ; "that 
man is Alaxic, your king." 

Surprise, indignation, and contempt appeared 
in the features of the Goth, as he listened to 
such a declaration from tl^ helpless outcast 
before him. The man perceived it, and motion- 
ing him to be silent, again addressed him. 

" Listen I " cried he. " I have that to reveal 
to the leader of your forces which will stir the 
heart of every man in your encampment, if 
you are trusted with, the secret after your king 
has heard it from my lips I Do you still refuse 
to guide me to his tent 7 " 

Hermanric laughed scornfully. 

"Look on me," pursued the man, bending 
forward, and fixing his eyes with savage 
earnestness upon his listener's face. "I am 
alone, old, wounded, weak, — a stranger to 
your nation, — a famished and a helpless mani 
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Should I Tentore into your camp— Bhoiild I 
risk being slain for a Roman by your comrades 
— should I dare the wrath of your imperious 
rul«r without a cause ? " 

He paused ; and then, still keying his eyas 
on the Goth, continued in lower and more 
agitated tones — 

"Deny me your h^, I will wander through 
your camp till I Smd your king ! Imprison me, 
your Ti<daioe will not open my lips ! Slay me, 
you will gain nothing by my death I But aid 
me, and to the latest moment of your life you 
will rejoice in the deed! I have words of 
terrible import for Alaric's ear,— a secret in 
the gaining of which I have paid the penalty 
thus!" 

He pointed to his wounded arm. The solem- 
nity of his voice, the rough energy of his 
words, the stem determination of his aspect, 
the darkness of the night that was round them, 
the rolling thunder that seemed to join itself 
to their discourse, the impressive mystery of 
their meeting under the city walls, all began 
to exert their powerful and different influences 
over the mi^id of the Goth, changing insensibly 
the sentiments at first inspired in him by the 
man's communications. He hesitated, and 
looked round doubtfully towards the lines of 
the camp. 

There was a long silence, which was again 
interrupted by the stranger. 

** Guard me, chain me, mock at me if you 
will," he cried, with raised voice and flashing 
eyes, " but lead me to Alaric's tent I I swear 
to you by the thunder pealing over our heads, 
that the words I would speak to him will be 
more precious in his eyes than the brightest 
jewel he could ravish from the coffers of 
Rome." 

Though visibly troubled and impressed, Her- 
manric still hesitated. 

"Do you yet delay?" exclaimed the man, 
with contemptuous impatience. " Stand back ! 
I will pass on by myself into the very heart of 
your camp I I entered on my project alone — I 
will work its fulfilment without help I Stand 
back I " 

And he moved past Hermanric in the direc- 
tion of the suburbs, with the same look of fierce 
energy on his withered features which had 
marked them so strikingly at the outset of 
bis extraordinary interview with the young 
chieftain. 

The daring devotion to his purpose, the reck- 
less toiling after a dangerous and doubtful 
success, manifested in the words and actions 
of one so feeble and unaided as the stranger, 
aroused in the Goth that sentiment of irrepres- 
sible admiration which the union of moral and 
physical courage inevitably awakens. In ad- 
dition to the incentive to aid the man thus 
created, an ardent curiosity to discover his 
secret filled the mind of Hermanric, and further 
powerfully inclined him to conduct his deter- 
mined companion into Alaric's presence — ^for 
by such proceeding only could he hope, aft^r 
the man*8 firm declaration that he would com- 
municate in the first instance to no one but the 



king, to p^ietrate ultimately the object of his 
mysterious errand. Animated, therefore, hj 
such motives as these, he called to the stramgei 
to stop^ and briefly oommmiicftted to him his 
wiQingneM to ecn^uct him instantly to the 
pre s enc e of the leader of the Goths. 

The man intimated by a sign his readiness 
to accept the offer. His physical powers were 
now evidently fast failing, but he still tottered 
painfully onward as they moved to the head- 
quarters of the camp, muttering and gesticn- 
lating to himself almost incessantly. Once only 
did he address his conductor during their 
progress ; and then with a startling abruptness 
of manner, and in tones of vehement anxietj 
and suspicion, he demanded of the young 
Goth if be had ever examined the sorface of the 
city wall before that night. Hermanric replied 
in the negative ; and they then proceeded in 
perfect silence. 

Their way lay through the line of encamp- 
ment to the westward, and was imperfectly 
lighted by the fiame of an occasional torch or 
the glow of a distant watch-fire. The thunder 
had diminished in frequency, but had increased 
in volume ; faint breaths of wind soared up fit- 
fully from the west, and already a few rain- 
drops fell slowly to the thirsty earth. The 
waniors not actually on duty at the different 
posts of observation had retired to the shelter 
of their tents ; none of the thousand idlers and 
attendants attached to the great army appeared 
at their usual haunts ; even the few voices that 
were audible sounded distant and low. The 
night-scene here, among the ranks of the in- 
vaders of Italy, was as gloomy and repelling 
as on the solitary plains before the walls of 
Rome. 

Ere long the stranger perceived that they had 
reached a part of the camp more thickly peo- 
pled, more carefully illuminated, more strongly 
fortified, than that through which they had 
already passed ; and the liquid, rushing sound 
of the waters of the rapid l^bernowcanght his 
suspicious and attentive ear. They still moTed 
onward a few yards ; and then paused suddenly 
before a tent, immediately surrounded by many 
others, and occupied at all its approaches hy 
groups of richly-armed warriors. Here Her- 
manric stopped an instant to parley with the 
sentinel, who, after a short delay, raised the 
outer covering of the entrance to the tent, and 
the moment after the Roman adventurer beheld 
himself standing by his conductor's side in the 
presence of the Gothic king. 

The interior of Alaric's tent was lined with 
skins, and illuminated by one small lamp, 
fastened to the centre pole that supported its 
roof. The only articles of furniture in the 
place were some bundles of furs flung down 
loosely on the ground, and a large, mdely- 
carved wooden chest, on which stood a polished 
human skull, hollowed into a sort of clamsy 
wine-cup. A thoroughly Gothic ruggedness of 
aspect, a stately Northern simplicity prevailed 
over the spacious tent, and was indicated not 
merely in its thick shadows, its calm lights, 
and its freedom from pomp and glitter, bat 
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even in the appearance and employment of its 
remarkable occupant. ' 

Alaric was seated alone on the wooden chest 
already described, contemplating with bent 
brow and abstracted g^aze some old Banic char- 
acters, traced upon the carved surface of a 
brass and silver shield, full five feet high, which 
rested against the side of the tent The light 
of the lamp falling upon the polished surface 
of the weapon — rendered doubly bright by the 
dark skins behind it — was reflected back upon 
the figure of the Croth chief. It glowed upon 
his ample cuirass; it revealed his firm lips, 
slightly curled by an expression of scornful 
triumph ; it displayed the grand, muscular 
formation of his arm, which rested — clothed in 
tightly-fitting leather — upon his knee ; it partly 
brightened over his short, light hair, and glit- 
tered steadily in his fixed, thoughtful, manly 
ejes, which were just perceptible beneath the 
partial shadow of his contracted brow ; while it 
left the lower part of his body and his right 
hand, which was supported on the head of a 
huge, shaggy dog couching at his side, sha- 
dowed almost completely by the thick skins 
heaped confusedly against the sides of the 
wo(^en chest. He was so completely absorbed 
in the contemplation of the Kunic characters, 
traced among the carved figures on his immense 
shield, that he did not notice the entry of Her- 
manric and the stranger until the growl of the 
watchful dog suddenly disturbed him in his 
occupation. He looked up instantly, his quick, 
penetrating glance dwelling for a moment on 
the young chieftain, and then resting steadily 
and inquiringly on his companion's feeble and 
mutilated form. 

Accustomed to the military brevity and promp- 
titude exacted by his commander in all com- 
munications addressed to him by his inferiors, 
Hermanric, without waiting to be interrogated 
or attempting to preface or excuse his narrative, 
shortly related the conversation that had taken 
place between the stranger and himself on the 
plain near the Fincian Gate ; and then waited 
respectfully to receive the commendation or 
incur the rebuke of the king, as the chance of 
the moment might happen to decide. 

After again fixing his eyes in severe scrutiny 
on the person of the Roman, Alaric spoke to the 
young warrior in the Gothic language thus : — 

** Leave the man with me — return to your 
post, and there await whatever commands it 
may be necessary that I should despatch to 
you to-night." 

Hermanric immediately departed. Then, ad- 
dressing the stranger for the first time, and 
speaking in the Latin language, the Gothic 
leader briefly and significantly intimated to his 
unknown visitant that they were now alone. 

The man's parched lips moved, opened, 
quivered ; his wild, hollow eyes brightened till 
they absolutely gleamed, but he seemed incap^ 
able of uttering a word ; his features became 
horribly convulsed, the foam gathered about 
his lips, he staggered forward and would have 
fallen to the ground, had not the king instantly 
caught him in his strong grasp, and placed him 



on the wooden chest that he had hitherto occu- 
pied himself. 

**Can a starvin^^ Roman have escaped from 
the beleaguered city 7 " muttered Alaric, as he 
took the skull cup, and poured some of the 
wine it contained down the stranger's throat. 

The liquor was immediately sucbessful in 
restoring composure to the man*s features and 
consciousness to his mind. He raised himself 
from the seat, dashed off the cold perspiration 
that overspread his forehead, and stood upright 
before the king — the solitary, powerless old 
man before the vigorous lord of thousands, in 
the midst of his warriors— without a tremor in 
his steady eye or a prayer for protection on 
his haughty lip. 

*' I, a Roman," he began, "come firom Rome, 
against which the invader wars with the weapon 
of famine, to deliver the city, her people, her 
palaces, and her treasures into the hands of 
Alaric the Goth." 

The king started, looked on the speaker for a 
moment, and then turned from him in impa- 
tience and contempt. 

"I lie not," pursued the enthusiast, with a 
calm dignity that affected even the hardy sen- 
sibilities of the Gothic hero. " Eye me again I 
Could I come starved, shrivelled, withered thus 
from any place but Rome? Since I quitted the 
city an hour has hardly passed, and by the way 
that I left it the forces of the Goths may enter 
it to-night." 

"The proof of the harvest is in the quantity 
of the grain, not in the tongue of the husband- 
man. Show me your open gates, and I will be- 
lieve that you have spoken truth," retorted the 
king, with a rough laugh. 

"I betray the city," resumed the man sternly, 
**but on one condition ; grant it me, and " 

"I will grant you y(mr life,** interrupted 
Alaric haughtily. 

"My life ! " cried the Roman, and his shrunken 
form seemed to expand, and his tremulous voice 
to grow firm and steady in the very bitterness 
of his contempt, as he spoke. " My life I I ask 
it not of your power 1 The wreck of my body 
is scarce strong enough to preserve it to me 
a single day! I have no home, no loves, no 
friends, no possessions 1 I live in Rome a soli- 
tary in the midst of the multitude, a pagan in 
a city of apostates ! What is my life to met I 
cherish it but for the service of the gods, whose 
instruments of vengeance against the nation 
that has denied them I would make you and 
your hosts ! If you slay me, it is a sign to me 
from them that I am worthless in their cause, 
I shall die content." 

He ceased. The king's manner, as he listened 
to him, gradually lost the bluntness and care- 
lessness that had hitherto characterised it, and 
assumed an attention and a seriousness more in 
accordance with his high station and important 
responsibilities. He began to regard the stran- 
ger as no common renegade, no ordinary spy, 
no shallow impostor, who might be driven from 
his tent with disdain ; but as a man important 
enough to be heard, and ambitious enough to 
be distrusted. Accordingly, he resumed tho 
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seat from which he had risen daring the inter* 
view, and cidmlj desired his new ally to explain 
the condition, on the granting of which de- 
pended the promised betrayal of the citj of 
Borne. 

The pain-worn and despondent features of 
Ulpins became animated by a glow of triumph 
as ne heard the sadden mildness and modera- 
tion of the king's demand ; he raised his head 
groadly, and advanced a few steps, as he thus 
mdly and abraptly resumed : — 

<* Assure to me the overthrow of the Chris- 
tian churches, the extermination of the Chris- 
tian priests, and the universal revival of the 
worship of the gods, and this night shall make 
you master of the chief city of the empire you 
are labouring to subvert I " 

The boldness, the comprehensiveness, the 
insanity of wickedness displayed in such a pro- 
position, and emanating from such a source, so 
astounded the mind of Alaric, as to deprive him 
for the moment of speech. The stranger, |)er- 
ceiving his temporary inability to answer him, 
broke the silence which ensued and continued — 

" Is my condition a hard one 7 A conqueror 
is all-powerful ; he can overthrow the worship, 
as he can overthrow the government of a nation. 
What matters it to you, while empire, renown, 
and treasure are yours, what deities the people 
adore 7 Is it a great price to pay for an easy 
conquest, to make a change wliich threatens 
neither your power, your fame, nor your wealth 7 
pc you marvel that I desire from you such a 
evolution as this 7 I was bom for the gods, in 
their service I inherited rank and renown, for 
their cause I have suffwed degradation and 
woe, for their restoration I will plot, combat, 
die ! Assure me then by oath, that with a new 
rule you will erect our ancient worship, and 
through my secret inlet to the city I will intro- 
duce men enough of the Qoths to murder with 
security the sentinels at the guard-houses, and 
open the gates of Home to the numbers of your 
whole invading f oroes. Think not to despise the 
aid of a man unprotected and unknown I The 
citizens will never yield to your blockade ; you 
shrink from risking the dangers of an assault ; 
the lemons of Ravenna are reported on their 
way hitherward. Outcast as I am, I tell it to 
you here, in the midst of your camp — ^your 
speediest assurance of success rests on my dis- 
covery and on me I" 

The king started suddenly from his seat 
"What fool or madman 1" he cried, fixing 
his eyes in furious scorn and indignation on 
the stranger's face, ** prates to me about the 
legions of Ravenna and the dangers of an as- 
sault! Think you, renegade, that your city 
could have resisted me had I chosen to storm 
it on the first day when I encamped before its 
walls 7 Enow you that your effeminate soldiery 
have laid aside the armour of their ancestors, 
because their puny bodies are too feeble to bear 
its weight, and that the half of my army here 
trebles the whole number of the guards of 
Rome? Now, while yon stand before me, I 
have but to command, and the city shall be 
nnihilated with fire and sword, without the 



aid of one of the herd of traitors cowering be- 
neath t)^e shelter of its ill-defended walls I " 

As Alaric spoke thus, some invisible agencT 
seemed to crush, body and min<i, the loa 
wretch whom he addressed. The shock oi 
such an answer as he now heard seemed to 
strike him idiotic, as a flash of lightning strike! 
with blindness. He regarded the king with s 
bewildered stare, waving his hand tremulou^ 
backwards and forwards before his face, as u 
to clear some imaginary darkness off his eyes: 
then his arm fell helpless by his side, his head 
drooped upon his breast, and he moaned out itt 
low, vacant tones, "The restoration of the gods 
— ^that is the condition of conquest— the restora- 
tion of the gods I " 

« I come not hither to be the tool of a frantic 
and forgotten priesthood," cried Alaric disdain- 
fully. " Wherever I meet with your accursed 
idols I will melt them down into armour for 
my warriors and shoes for my horses ; I wOl 
turn your temples into granaries and cut yoor 
images of wood into biUets for the watcMres 
of my hosts ! " 

" Slay me and be silent I " groaned the man, 
staegerine back ag^ainst the side of the tent, 
and shrinking under the meroiless words of the 
GK>th like a slave under the lash. 

** I leave the shedding of such blood as yours 
to your fellow Romans," answered the king; 
** they alone are worthy of the deed 1 *' 

No syllable of reply now escaped the stran- 
ger's lips, and after an interval of silence Alario 
resumed, in tones divested of their former fiery 
irritation, and marked by a solemn earnestness 
that conferred irresistible dignity and force on 
every word that he uttered. 

*' Behold the characters engraven there!" 
said he, pointing to the shield ; "they trace 
the curse denounced by Odin against the great 
oppressor, Rome! Once these words made 
foh of the worship of our fathers ; the wor- 
ship has long since vanished, but the words 
remain; they seal the eternal hatred of the 
people of the North to the people of the South ; 
they contain the spirit of the gn'eat destiny that 
has brought me to the walls of Rome. Citizen 
of a fallen empire, the measure of your crimes 
is full I The voice of a new nation calls through 
me for the freedom of the earth, which was 
made for man, and not for Romans ! The role 
that your ancestors won by strength their pos- 
terity shall no longer keep by fraud. For two 
hundred years, hollow ana unlasting truces have 
alternated with long and bloody wars between 
your people and mine. Remembering this, re- 
membering the wrongs of the Goths in their 
settlements in Thrace, the murder of the Gothic 
youths in the towns of Asia, the massacre of the 
Gothic hostages in Aquileia, I come— chosen by 
the supernatural decrees of Heaven— to assure 
the freedom and satisfy the wrath of my nation, 
by humbling at its feet the power of tyrannic 
Rome I It is not for battle and bloodshed that 
I am encamped before yonder walls. It is to 
crush to the earth, by famine and woe, the pride 
of your people and the spirit of your rulers ; to 
tear from you your hidden wealth, and to strip 
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jon of yonr boasted honour ; to overthrow by 
oppiession the oppressors of the world; to 
&aj jon the glories of a resistance, and to 
Inpose on yoa the shame of a submission. It 
li for this that I now abstain from storming 
mnr city, to encircle it with an immovable 
Ifeckadel" 

As the declaration of his great mission bnrst 
Ihns from the lips of the Gothic king, the spirit 
M his lofty ambition seemed to diffuse itself over 
Ids outward form. His noble stature, his fine 
Irc^rtions, his commanding features, became 
invested with a simple, primeval grandeur. Con- 
trasted as he now was with the shranken figure 
of the spirit-broken stranger, he looked almost 
mblime. 

A succession of protracted shudderings ran 
through the Pagan's frame, but he neither 
wept nor spoke. The unavailing defence of 
Ihe Temple of Serapis, the defeated revolution 
at Alexandria, and the abortive intrigue with 
Tetranio, were now rising on his memory, to 
heighten the horror of his present and worst 
overthrow. Every circumstance connected 
with his desperate passage through the rifted 
wall revived, fearfully vivid, on his mind. He 
remembered all the emotions of his first night's 
labour in the darkness, all the miseries of his 
second night's torture under the fallen brick- 
work, all the woe, danger, and despondency 
that accompanied his subisequent toil — ^per- 
severed in under the obstructions of a famine- 
weakened body and a helpless arm — ^until he 
pssed, in delusive triumph, the last of the 
mndrances in the long-laboured breach. One 
after another these banished recollections re- 
turned to his memory as he listened to Ala- 
ric's rebuking words — ^reviving past infirmities, 
opening old wounds, inflicting new lacerations. 
But, saving the shudderings that still shook 
his body, no outward witness betrayed the 
inward torment that assailed him. It was 
too strong for human words, too terrible for 
human sympathy ;--he suffered it in brute 
silence. Monstrous as was his plot, the moral 
punishment of its attempted consummation was 
severe enough to be worthy of the projected 
(^ime. 

After watching the man for a few minutes 
more, with a glance of pitiless disdain, Alaric 
summoned one of the warriors in attendance ; 
and, having previously commanded him to 
pass the word to the sentinels, authorising the 
stranger's free passage through the encamp- 
ment, he then turned, and, for the last time, 
addressed him as follows : — 

** Return to Rome, through the hole whence, 
reptile-like, you emerged 1— and feed your starv- 
ing citizens with the words you have heard in 
the barbarian's tent 1 " 

The guard approached, led him from the 
presence of the king, issued the necessary 
directions to the sentinels, and left >^iTn to 
himself. Once he raised his eyes in despairing 
appeal to the heaven that frowned over his 
head ; but still, no word, or tear, or groan, 
esci^>ed him. He moved slowly on tlurough 
the thick darkness ; and turning his back on 



the city, passed, careless whither he strayed, 
into the streets of the desolate and dispeopled 
suburbs. 



CHAPTEB XVI 

LOVB HESTIK6S 

Who that has looked on a threatening and 
tempestuous sky, has not felt the pleasure of 
discovering unexpectedly a small spot of serene 
blue, still shining among the stormy clouds? 
The more unwillingly the eye has wandered over 
the gloomy expanse of the rest of the firma<* 
ment, the more gladly does it finally rest on 
the little oasis of light which meets at length 
its weary gaze, and which, when it was dis* 
persed over the whole heaven, was perhaps 
only briefly regarded with a careless glancai 
Contrasted with the dark and mournful hues 
around it, even that small spot of blue gradu<* 
ally acquires the power of investing the widec 
and sadder prospect with a cert>ain interest and 
animation that it did not before possess — until 
the mind recognises in the surrounding atmos-r 
phere of storm an object adding variety to 
the view — a spectacle whose mournf ulness may 
interest as wdl as repel. 

Was it with sensations resembling these 
(applied, however, rather to the mind than to 
the eye) that the reader perused those pages 
devoted to Hermanric and Antonina? Does 
the happiness there described now appear to 
him to beam through the stormy progress of 
the narrative as the spot of blue beams through 
the gathering clouds ? Did that small prospect 
of brightness present itself, at the time, like 
a garden of repose amid the waste of fierce 
emotions which encompassed it? Did it en" 
courage him, when contrasted with what had 
gone before, to enter on the field of gloomier 
interest which was to follow? If, indeed, it 
has thus affected him, if he can still remember 
the scene at the farm-house beyond the sub- 
urbs with emotions such as these, he will not 
now be unwilling to turn again for a moment 
from the gathering clouds to the spot of blue, 
— he will not deny us an instant's digression 
from Ulpius and the city of famine to Anto> 
nina and the lonely plains. 

During the period that has elapsed since we 
left her, Antonina has remained secure in her 
solitude, happy in her well-chosen conceal- 
ment. The few straggling Goths who at rare 
intervals appeared in the neighbourhood of her 
sanctuary never intruded on its peaceful limit& 
The sight of the ravaged fields and emptied 
granaries of the deserted little property suf- 
ficed invariably to turn their marauding stent 
in other directions. Day by day ran smootmy 
and swiftly onward for the gentle usurper of 
the abandoned farm-house. In the narrow 
round of its gardens and protecting woods 
was comprised for her the whole circle of the 
pleasures and occupations of her new life. 

The simple stores left in the house, the fruits 
and vegetables to be gathered in the garden. 
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snffloed amply for her support The pastoral 
solitude of the place had in it a quiet, dreamy 
fascination, a noveltj, an unwearying charm, 
after the austere loneliness to which her for- 
mer existence had been subjected in Bome. 
And when evening came, and the sun began to 
burnish the tops of the western trees, then, 
after the calm emotions of the solitary day, 
came the hour of absorbing cares and happy 
expectations — ever the same, yet ever delight- 
ing and ever new. Then the rude shutters 
were carefully closed ; the open door was shut 
and barred ; the small light — now invisible to 
the world without — ^was joyfully kindled ; and 
then, the mistress and author of these prepara- 
tions resigned herself to await, with pleased 
anxiety, the approach of the guest for whose 
welcome they were designed. 

And never did she expect the arrival of that 
treasured companion in vain. Hermanric re- 
membered his promise to repair constantly to 
the farm-house, and performed it with all the 
constancy of love and all the enthusiasm of 
youth. When the sentinels under his com- 
mand were arran$i:ed in their order of watching 
for the night, and the trust reposed in him by 
his superiors exempted his actions from super- 
intendence during the hours of darkness that 
followed, he left the camp, passed through the 
desolate suburbs, and gained the dwelling 
where the young Roman awaited him — return- 
ing before daybreak to receive the communica- 
tions regularly addressed to him, at that hour, 
by his inferior in the command. 

Thus, false to his nation, yet true to the new 
Egeria of his thoughts and actions— traitor to 
the requirements of vengeance and war, yet 
faithful to the interests of tranquillity and love 
— did he seek, night after night, Antonina's 
presence. His passion, though it denied him 
to his warrior duties, wrought no deteriorating 
change in his disposition. All that it altered 
in him it altered nobly. It varied and exalted 
his rude emotions, for it was inspired, not 
alone by the beauty and youth that he saw, but 
by the pure thoughts, the artless eloquence 
that he heard. And she — ^the forsaken daughter, 
the source whence the Northern warrior derived 
those new and higher sensations that had never 
animated him until now— regarded her pro- 
tector, her first friend and companion, as her 
first love, with a devotion which, in its mingled 
and exalted nature, may be imagined by the 
mind, but can be but imperfectly depicted by 
the pen. It was a devotion created of inno- 
cence and gratitude, of joy and sorrow, of 
apprehension and hope. It was too fresh, too 
unworldly to own any upbraidings of artificial 
shame, any self-reproaches of artificial pro- 
priety. It resembled in its essence, though 
not in its application, the devotion of the firat 
daughters of the Fall to their brother-lords. 

But it is now time that we return to the 
course of our narrative ; although, ere we again 
enter on the stirring and rapid present, it will 
be necessary for a moment more to look back 
in another direction to the eventful past. 

But it is not on peace, beauty, and pleasure 



that our observation now fixes itself. It is 
to anger, disease, and crime — to the unappeas- 
able and unwomanly Groisvintha, that we now 
revert. 

Since the day when the violence of her con- 
flicting emotions had deprived her of conscious- 
ness, at the moment of her decisive triumph 
over the scruples of Hermanric and the destiny 
of Antonina, a raging fever had visited on her 
some part of those bitter sufferings that she 
would fain have inflicted on others. Fart of 
the time she lay in a raving delirium ; part of 
the time in helpless exhaustion ; but she never 
forgot, whatever the form assumed by her 
disease, the desperate purpose in the pursoit 
of which she had first incurred it. Slowly and 
doubtfully her vigour at length returned to 
her, and with it strengthened and increased 
the fierce ambition of vengeance that absorbed 
her lightest thoughts and governed her most 
careless actions. 

Report informed her of the new position, 
on the line of blockade, on which Hermanric 
was posted, and only enumerated as the com- 
panions of his sojourn the warriors sent thither 
under his command. But, though thus per- 
suaded of the separation of Antonina and the 
Goth, her ignorance of the girl's fate rankled 
unintermittingly in her savage heart. Doubt- 
ful whether she had permanently reclaimed 
Hermanric to the interests of vengeance and 
bloodshed ; vaguely suspecting that he might 
have informed himself in her absence of Anto- 
nina's place of refuge or direction of flight; 
still resolutely bent on securing the death of 
her victim, wherever she might have strayed, 
she awaited with trembling eagerness that day 
of restoration to available activity and strength 
which would enable her to resume her influ- 
ence over the Goth, and her machinations 
against the safety of the fugitive girl. The 
time of her final and long-expected recovery, 
was the very day preceding the stormy night 
we have already described, and her first em- 
ployment of her renewed energy was to send 
word to the young Goth of her intention of 
seeking him at his encampment ere the evening 
closed. 

It was this intimation which caused the in- 
quietude mentioned as characteristic of the 
manner of Hermanric at the commencement of 
the preceding chapter. The evening there de- 
scribed was the first that saw him deprived, 
through the threatened visit of Goisvintba, of 
the anticipation of repairing to Antonina, as 
had been his wont, under cover of the night; 
for to slight his kinswoman's ominous message 
was to risk the most fatal of discoveries. Trust- 
ing to the delusive security of her sickness, he 
had hitherto banished the unwelcome remem- 
brance of her existence from his thoughts. Bnt, 
now that she was once more capable of exeridon 
and of crime, he felt that if he would preserve 
the secret of Antonina's hiding-place and the 
security of Antonina's life, he must remain to 
oppose force to force and stratagem to strata- 
gem, when Goisvintha sought him at his post, 
even at the risk of inflicting, by his absence 
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fnnn the farm-house, all the pangs of anxiety 
and apprehension on the lonelj girl. 

Absorbed in such reflections as these, long- 
ing to depart, yet determined to remain, he 
impatiently awaited Goisvintha's approach, 
mitil the rising of the storm with its mys- 
terious and all • engrossing train of events 
forced his thoughts and actions into a new 
channel. When, however, his interview^ with 
the stranger and the Qothic king were past, 
and he had retomed as he had been bidden to 
his appointed sojoorn in the camp, his old 
anxieties, displaced bat not destroyed, re- 
sumed their influence over him. He demanded 
eagerly of his comrades if Qoisvintha had 
arrived in his absence, and received the same 
answer in the negative from each. 

As he now listened to the melancholy rising 
of the wind and the increasing loudness of the 
thunder, to the shrill cries of the distant night- 
birds hurrying to shelter, emotions of mournf ul- 
ness and awe possessed themselves of bis heart. 
He now wondered that any events, however 
startling, however appalling, should have had 
the power to turn his mind for a moment from 
the dreary contemplations that had engaged it 
at the close of day. He thought of Antonina, 
solitary and helpless, listening to the tempest 
in affright, and watching vainly for his long- 
delayed approach. His fancy arrayed before 
him dangers, plots, and crimes, robed in all the 
horrible exaggerations of a dream. Even the 
quick, monotonous dripping of the rain-drops 
outside aroused within him dark and inde- 
finable forebodings of ill. The passion that 
had hitherto created for him new pleasures was 
now fulfilling the other half of its earthly mis- 
sion, and causing him new pains. 

As the storm strengthened, as the darkness 
lowered deeper and deeper, so did his in- 
quietude increase, until at length it mastered 
the last feeble resistance of his wavering firm- 
ness. Persuading himself that, after having 
delayed so long, Goisvintha would now refrain 
from seeking him until the morrow, and that 
{ill communications from Alaric, had they been 
despatched, would have reached him ere this ; 
unable any longer to combat his anxiety for 
the safety of Antonina ; determined to risk the 
worst possibilities rather than be absent at 
such a time of tempest and peril from the farm- 
house, he made a last visit to the stations of 
the watchful sentinels, and quitted the camp 
for the night. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THB HUNS 

Kobe than an hour after Hermanrio had left 
the encampment, a man hurriedly entered the 
bouse set apart for the young chieftain's 
occupation. He made no attempt to kindle 
either light or fire, but sat down in the 
principal apartment, occasionally whispering 
to himself in a strange and barbarous tongue. 



He had remained but a short time in pos- 
session of his comfortless solitude, when he 
was intruded on 5y^^mp«fo)lower,4Sea^iIg a 
small lamp, and £DUb|7i|l ^tepeXy by*4wAn/3>man, 
who, as he started up and confronted ^her, 
annonnced herself ^ ^ei3iS^{i!b^sI|:}n«^mao^ 
and eagerly deyui^di^.aiS Intervibttb wlil^^e 
Goth. 

Haggard and ghastly though it was from re- 
cent suffering and long agitation, the counte- 
nance of Goisvintha (for it was she) appeared 
absolutely attraotive as it was now opposed by 
the lamp-light to the face and figure of the 
individual she addressed. A flat nose, a swarthy 
complexion, long, coarse, tangled locks of deep 
black hair, a l^Ardless, retreating chin, and 
small, savage, sunken eyes, gave a character 
almost bestial to this man's physiognomy. His 
broad, brawny shoulders overhung a form that 
was as low in stature as it was athletic in build ; 
you looked on him and saw the sinews of a 
giant strung in the body of a dwarf. And yet 
this deformed Hercules was no solitary error 
of Nature— no extraordinary exception to his 
fellow-beings, but the actual type of a whole 
race, stunt^ and repulsive as himself. He was 
a Hun. 

This savage people, the terror even of their 
barbarous neighbours, living without govern- 
ment, laws, or religion, possessed but one feel- 
ing in common with the human race — the 
instinct of war. Their historical career may be 
said to have begun with their early conquests 
in China, and to have proceeded in their first 
victories over the Goths, who regarded them 
as demons, and fled at their approach. The 
hostilities thus commenced between the two 
nations were at length suspended by the tem- 
porary alliance of the conquered people with the 
empire, and subsequently ceased in the gradual 
fusion of the interests of each in one animating 
spirit — detestation of Rome. 

By this bond of brotherhood, the Goths and 
the Huns became publicly united, though still 
privately at enmity — for the one nation remem- 
bered its former defeats as vividly as the other 
remembered its former victories. With various 
disasters, dissensions, and successes, they ran 
their career of battle and rapine, sometimes 
separate, sometimes together, until the period 
of our romance, when Alaric's besieging forces 
numbered among the ranks of their barbarian 
auxiliaries a body of Huns, who, unwillingly 
admitted to the title of Gothic allies, were dis- 
persed about the army in subordinate stations, 
and of whom the individual above described 
was one of those contemptuously favoured by 
promotion to an inferior command, under Her« 
manric, as a Gothic chief. 

An expression of aversion, but not of terror, 
passed over Goisvintha's worn features as she 
approached the barbarian, and repeated her 
desire to be conducted to Hermanric's presence. 
For the second time, however, the man gave 
her no answer. He burst into a shrill, short 
laugh, and shook his huge shoulders in clumsy 
dension. 

The woman's cheek reddened for an instant, 
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and then tnraed ngaAn to llTid paleness as she 
thus resumed^ 

''XlMke not bitker*t«K be kaooked by a bsr- 
bariad, Wt to be*.we|c^diDWBd by a Goth ! Again 
I /tsk jon, where is my Innsmap, Hermanric 7 " 
/^^9e!!^«rf(^iai& Bfan, And his laughter 
grew aloM'wud-andSlisQosrdAnt.as he spoke. 

A sudden tremor ran through Ooisvintha's 
frame as she marked the manner of the bar- 
barian and heard his reply. Repressing with 
difficulty her anger and agitation, she continued, 
with apprehension in her eyes and entreaty in 
her tones— 

** Whither has he gone? Wherefore has he 
departed? I know that the hour I appointed 
for our meeting here has long passed ; but I 
have suffered a sickness of many weeks, and 
when, at evening, I prepared to set forth, my 
banished infirmities seemed suddenly to return 
to me again. I was borne to my bed. But, 
though the woman who succoured me bid me 
remain and repose, I found strength in the 
night to escape them, and through storm and 
darkness to come hither alone — for I was de- 
termined, though I should perish for it» to seek 
the presence of Hermanric, as I had promised 
by my messengers. You, that are the com- 
{wmion of his watch, must know whither he is 
gone. Gro to him, and tell him what I have 
spoken. I will await his return ! " 

''His business is secret," sneered the Hun« 
*'He has departed, but without telling me 
whither. How should I, that am a barbarian, 
know the whereabouts of an illustrious Goth 7 
It is not for me to know his actions, but to 
obey his words ! " 

"Jeer not about your obedience," returned 
Goisvintha with breathless eagerness. " I say 
to you again, you know whither he is gone, and 
you must tell me for what he has departed. 
You obey him — there is money to make you 
obey «?«/*' 

'* When I said his business was secret, I lied 
not," said the Hun, picking up with avidity the 
coins she flung to him—" but he has not kept it 
secret from me ! The Huns are cunning ! Aha, 
ugly and cunning I " 

Suspicion, the only refined emotion in a 
criminal heart, half discovered to Goisvintha, 
at this moment, the intelligence that was yet 
to be communicated. No word, however, es- 
caped her, while she signed the barbarian to 
proceed. 

" He has gone to a farm-house on the plains 
beyond the suburbs behind us. He wiU not 
return till daybreak," continued the Hun, toss- 
ing his money carelessly in his great, horny 
hands. 

•* Did you see him go 7 " gasped the woman. 

" I tracked him to the house," returned the 
barbarian. *' For many nights I watched and 
suspected him — to-night I saw him depart. It 
is but a short time since I returned from follow- 
ing him. The darkness did not delude me ; the 
place is on the high-road from the suburbs — 
the first by-path to the westward leads to its 
garden gate. I know it I I have discovered 
his secret ! I am more cunning than he ! " 



" For what did he seek the farm-house at 
night 7 " demanded Goisvintha after an interval, 
during which she appeared to be silently fixing 
the man's last speech in her memory ; ** are yon 
cunning enough to tell me that 7 " 

" For what do men venture their safety and 
their lives, their money and their renown?'' 
laughed the barbarian. " They venture them 
for women ! There is a girl at the farm-house ; 
I saw her at the door when the chief went inl" 

He paused ; but Goisvintha made no answer. 
Remembering that she was descended from a 
race of women who slew their wounded hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons with their own hands 
when they sought them after battle dishonoured 
by a defeat ; remembering that the fire of the 
old ferocity of such ancestors as these still 
burnt at her heart ; remembering all that she 
had hoped tmm Hermanric, and had plotted 
against Antonina ; estimatiDg in all its import* 
ance the shock of the intelligence she now 
received, we are alike unwilling and unable to 
describe her emotions at this moment. For 
some time the stillness in the room was inter- 
rupted by no sounds but the rolling of the 
thunder without, the quick, convulsive respira- 
tion of Goisvintha, and the clinking o^the 
money which the Hun still continued to ton 
mechanically from hand to hand. 

" I shall reap good harvest of gold and silfer 
after to-night's work," pursued the barbarian, 
suddenly breaking the silence. "Fou have 
given me money to speak— when the chief re* 
turns and hears that I have discovered him, U 
will give me money to be silent. I shall diink | 
to-morrow with the best men in the army, Hun j 
though I am ! " 

He returned to his seat as he ceased, and I 
began 'beating in monotonous measure, with | 
one of his pieces of money on the blade of his , 
sword, some chorus of a favourite drinkiiij 
song; while Goisvintha, standing pale sol 
breathless near the door of the chamber, looke 
down on him with fixed, vacant eyes, i 
length a deep sigh broke from her ; her banc 
involuntarily clenched themselves at her side 
her lips moved with a bitter smile ; < then, witl 
out addressing another word to the Hun, si 
turned, and softly and stealthily quitted ^ 
room. 

The instant she was gone, a sudden ofaang 
arose in the barbarian's maimer. He stazte 
from his seat, a scowl of savage hatred sn 
triumph appeared on his shaggy brows, and fa 
paced to and fro through the chamber likei 
wild beast in his cage. " I shall tear him fxA 
the pinnacle of his power at last 1 " he whisper 
fiercely to himself. " For what I have told h 
this night, his kinswoman will hate him — ^I kiM 
it while she spoke I For his desertion of 1 
post, Alaric may dishonour him, may bani 
him, may hang him I His fate is at my men 
I shall rid myself nobly of him and his coi 
mand ! More than aU the rest of his nation 
loathe this Groth I I will be by when they dn 
him to the tree, and taunt him with his shad 
as he has taunted me with my def<nrmity 
Here he paused to laugh in complacent approi 
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of Ids project, quickening his steps and hugging 
himself jojf ally in the barbaroos exhilaration of 
his triumph. 

His secret meditations had thus occupied 
him for some time longer, when the sound of a 
footstep was audible outside the door. He re- 
cognised it instantly, and called softly to the 
person without to approach. At the signal of 
his voice a man entered — ^less athletic in build, 
but in deformity the very counterpart of him- 
self. The following discourse was then immedi- 
ately held between the two Huns, the new-comer 
beghming it thus : — 

** Have you tracked him to the door ? " 
" To the very threshold." 
** Then his downfall is assured I I have seen 
Alaric." 

"We shall trample him under our feet! — 
this boy, who has been set over us that are his 
elders, because he is a Groth and we are Huns 1 
But what of Alaric? How did you gain his 
earl" 

** The Goths round his tent scoffed at me as 
a. savage, and swore that I was begotten be- 
tween a demon and a witch. But I remembered 
the time when these boasters fled from their 
settlements; when our tribes mounted their 
black steeds and hunted them like beasts! 
Aha, their very lips were pale with fear in 
those days." 

". Speak of Alaric — our time is short," inter- 
rupted the other fiercely. 

'* I answered not a word to their taunts," 
resumed his companion, *'but I called out 
loudly that I was a GotMc ally, that I brought 
messages to Alaric, and that I had the privi- 
lege of audience like the rest. My voice reached 
the ears of the king : he looked forth from his 
tent, and beckoned me in. I saw his hatred of 
my nation lowering in his eye as we looked on 
one another, but I spoke with submission and 
in a soft voice. I told him how his chieftain 
whom he had set over us secretly deserted his 
post ; I told him how we had seen his favoured 
warrior for many nights journeying towards the 
subtirbs ; how on th^ night, as on others before, 
he had stolen from the encampment, and how 
yon had gone forth to track him to his lurking- 
place." 
" Was the tyrant angered ? " 
'*His cheeks reddened, and his eyes flashed, 
and bis fingers trembled round the hilt of his 
sword while I spoke I When I ceased he an- 
swered me that I lied. He cursed me for an 
infidel Hun who had slandered a Christian 
chieftain. He threatened me with hanging I I 
Tied to him to send messengers to our quarters 
o prove the truth ere he slew me. He com- 
oanded a warrior to return hither with me. 
Yhen we arrived, the most Christian chieftain 
nowhere to be beheld — ^none knew whither 
le had gone ! We turned back again to the 
ent of the king; his warrior, whom he hon- 
rared, spoke the same words to him as the Hun 
rhom he despised. Then the wrath of Alaric 
■oee. * This very ni^^ht,' he cried, • did I with 
ny own lips direct lum to await my commands 
ivith vigilance at his appointed post ! I would 






visit such disobedience with punishment on my 
own son ! Go, take with you others of your 
troop— your comrade who has tracked him will 
guide you to his hiding-place — ^bring him pri- 
soner into my tent ! ' Such were ms woras ! 
Our companions wait us without — lest he 
should escape let us depart without delay." 

"And if he should resist us," cried the 
other, leading the way eagerly towards the 
door; *'what said the king -if he should resist 
us?" 

"Slay him with your own hands." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FABM-HOUSB 

As the night still advanced, so did the storm 
increase. On the plains in the open country its 
violence was most apparent. Here no living 
voices jarred with the dreary music of the 
elements; no flaming torches opposed the 
murky darkness or imitated the glaring light- 
ning. The thimder pursued uninterruptedly 
its tempest symphony, and the fierce wind 
joined it, swelling into wild harmony when 
it rushed through the trees, as if in their 
waving branches it struck the chords of a 
mighty harp. 

In the small chamber of the farm-house sat 
together Hermanric and Antonina, listening in 
speechless attention to the increasing tummt of 
the storm. 

The room and its occupants were imperfectly 
illuminated by the flame of a smouldering wood 
fire. The little earthenware lamp hung from 
its usual place in the ceiliug, but its oil was 
exhausted and its light was extinct An 
alabaster vase of fruit lay broken by the side 
of the table, from which it had fallen i^noticed 
to the floor. No other articles of ornament ap- 
peared in the apartment. Hermanric's down- 
cast eyes and melancholy, unchanging expres- 
sions betrayed the gloomy abstraction in which 
he was absorbed. With one hand clasped in 
his, and the other resting with her head on his 
shoulder, Antonina listened attentively to the 
alternate rising and falling of the wind. Her 
beauty had grown fresher and more woman-like 
during her sojourn at the farm-house. Cheer- 
fulness and hope seemed to have gained at 
length all the share in her being assigned to 
them by nature at her birth. Even at this 
moment of tempest and darkness there was 
more of wonder and awe than of agitation and 
affright in her expression, as she sat hearken- 
ing, with flushed cheek and brightened eye, to 
the progress of the nocturnal storm. 

Thus engrossed by their thoughts, Hermanric 
and Antonina remained silent in their little re- 
treat, until the reveries of both were suddenly 
interrupted by the snapping asunder of the hax 
of wood which secured the door of the room, 
the stress of which, as it bent under the re- 
peated shocks of the wind, the rottan spar was 
too weak to sustain any longer. There was 
something inexpressibly deso&te in the flood 
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of rain, wind, and darkness that seemed in- 
stantly to pour into the chamber through the 
open door, as it flew back violentlj on its frail 
hmges. Antonina changed ooloor, and shud- 
dered involuntarily, as Uermanrio hastily rose 
and closed the door again, by detaching its 
rude latch from the sling which held it when 
not wanted for nse. He k>oked round the room 
as he did so for some substitute for the broken 
bar, but nothing that was fit for the purpose 
immediately met his eye, and he muttered to 
himself as he returned impatiently to his seat : 
** While we are here to watch it the latch is 
enough ; it is new and strong." 

He seemed on the point of again relapsing 
into his former gloom, when the Toice of An- 
tonina arrested his attention, and aroused him 
for the moment from his thoughts. 

" Is it in the power of the tempest to make 
yotif a warrior of a race of heroes, thus sorrowful 
and sad ? " she asked, in accents of gentle re- 
proach. " Even I, as I look on these walls that 
are so eloquent of my happiness, and sit by you 
whose presence makes that happiness, can listen 
to the raging storm, and feel no heaviness over 
my heart 1 What is there to either of us in the 
tempest that should oppress us with gloom? 
Does not the thunder of the winter night come 
from the same heaven as the sunshine of the 
summer day f You are so young, so generous, 
so brave, — you have loved, and pitied, and 
succoured m^, — why should the night language 
of the sky cast such sorrow and such sUence 
over you ? " 

**It is not from sorrow that I am silent," 
replied Hermanric, with a constrained smile, 
*'but from weariness with much toil in the 
camp." 

He stifled a sigh as he spoke. His head 
returned to its old downcast position. The 
struggle between his assumed carelessness and 
his real ihquietude was evidently unequal. As 
she looked fixedly on him, with the vigilant eye 
of affection, the girl's countenance saddened 
with his. She nestled closer to his side and 
resumed the discourse in anxious and entreat- 
ing tones. 

**It is haply the strife between our two 
nations which has separated us already, and 
may separate us again, that thus oppresses 
you," said she; "but think, as I do, of the 
peace that must come, and not of the warfare 
that now is. Think of the pleasures of our 
past days, and of the happiness of our present 
moments, — thus united, thus living, loving, 
hoping for each other ; and, like me, you will 
doubt not of the future that is in preparation 
for us both ! The season of tranquillity may 
return with the season of spring. The serene 
heaven will then be reflected on a serene 
country and a happy people; and in those 
days of sunshine and peace, will any hearts 
among all the glad population be more joyful 
than ours ? " 

She paused a moment. Some sudden thought 
or recollection heightened her colour and caused 
her to hesitate ere she proceeded. She was 
about at length to continue, when a peal of 



thunder, louder than any which had preceded 
it, burst threateningly over the house anj 
drowned the first accents of her voice. Thi 
wind moaned loudly, the rain splashed again4 
the door, the latch rattled long and sharply 14 
its socket. Once more Hermanric rose frod 
his seat, and approaching the fire, placed i 
fresh log of wood upon the dying embers. HI 
dejection seemed now to oommnnicate itself to 
Antonina, and as he reseated himself by her 
side, she did not address him again. 

Thoughts, dreary and appalling beyond any 
that had occupied it before, were rising ia 
the mind of the Goth. His inquietude at the 
encampment in the suburbs was tranquillity 
itself compared to the gloom which now op- 
pressed him. All the ev^uled dues of his nation, 
his family, and his calling ; all the suppressed 
recollections of the martUil occupations be had 
slighted, and the martial enmities he had dis- 
owned, now revived avengingly in his memory. 
Yet, vivid as these remembrances were, they 
wesikened none of those feelings of passionate 
devotion to Antonina by which their influence 
within him had hitherto been overcome. They 
existed with them — the old recollections with 
the new emotions — the stem rebukings of the 
warrior's nature with the anxious forebodings 
of the lover's heart. And now, his mysterions 
meeting with Ulpius ; Gk>isvintha's unexpected 
restoration to health; the dreary rising and 
furious progress of the night tempest, began 
to impress his superstitious mind as a train of 
unwonted and meaning incidents, destined to 
mark the fatal return of his kinswoman's in- 
finence over his own actions and Antonina's 
fate. 

One by one, his memory revived with labo- 
rious minuteness every incident that had at- 
tended his different interviews with the Roman 
girl, from the first night when she had strayed 
into his tent to the last happy evening tJiat 
he had spent with her at the deserted farm- 
house. Then tracing farther backwards the 
course of his existence, he figured to himself 
his meeting with Ooisvintha among the Italian 
Alps; his presence at the death of her last 
child, and his solemn engagement, on hearing 
her recital of the massacre at Aquileia, to 
avenge her on the Romans with his own hands. 
Rou^ by these opposite pictures of the past, 
his imagination peopled the future with images 
of Antonina again endangered, afflicted, and 
forsaken ; with visions of the impatient army, 
spurred at length into ferocious action, making 
universal havoc among the people of Rome, 
and forcing him back for ever into their aveng- 
ing ranks. No decision for resistance or re- 
signation to flight presented Itself to his judg- 
ment. Doubt, despair, and apprehension held 
unimpeded sway over his impressible but in- 
active faculties. The night itself, as he looked 
forth on it, was not more dark; the wild 
thunder, as he listened to it, not more gloomy ; 
the name of Goisvintha, as he thought on it, 
not more ominous of evil, than the sinister 
visions that now startled his imagination an4 
oppressed his weary mind. 
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There was something indesorihahly simple, 
toachiDg, and eloqaent in the very positions of 
Hermanrio and Antonina as they now sat to- 
gether — the only members of their respective 
nations who were miited in affection and peace 
— in the lonely £arm-hoase. Both the girl's 
hands were clasped over Hermanric's sboolder, 
and her head rested on them, turned from the 
door towards the interior of the room, and so 
displaying her rich, black hair in all its luxuri- 
ance. The head of the Goth was still sunk on 
his breast, as though he were wrapped in a 
deep sleep, and his hands hung listlessly side 
by side over the scabbard of his sheathed 
sword, which lay across his knees. The fire 
flamed only at intervals, the fresh log that had 
been placed on it not having been thoroughly 
kindled as yet. Sometimes the light played on 
the white folds of Antonina's dress ; sometimes 
over the bright surface of Hermanric's cuirass, 
which he had removed and laid by his side on 
the ground ; sometimes over his sword, and his 
hands, as they rested on it ; but it was not 
sufficiently powerful or lasting to illuminate 
the room, the walls and comers of which it 
left in almost complete darkness. 

The thunder still pealed from without, but 
the rain and wind had partially lulled. The 
night hours had moved on more swiftly than 
our narrative of the events that marked them. 
It was now midnight. 

No sound within the room reached Antonina*8 
ear but the quicl^ rattling of the door-latch, 
shaken in its socket by the wind. As one by 
one the moments journeyed slowly onward, 
it made its harsh music with as monotonous 
a regularity as though it were moved by their 
progress, and kept pace with their eternal 
march. Gradually the girl found herself lis- 
tening to this sharp, discordant sound, with 
all the attention she could have bestowed at 
other times on the ripple of a distant rivulet 
or the soothing harmony of a lute, when, just 
as it seemed adapting itself most easily to her 
senses, it suddenly ceased, and the next instant 
a g^st of wind, like that which had rushed 
through the open door on the breaking of its 
rotten bar, waved her hair about her face and 
fluttered the folds of her light, loose dress. 
She raised her head and whispered tremulously 
to Hermanric — 

** The door is again open — ^the latch has given 
way!" 

The Goth started from his reverie and 
looked up hastily. At that instant the rattling 
of the latch recommenced as suddenly as it 
bad ceased, and the air of the room recovered 
its former tranquillity. 

"Calm yourself, beloved one,'* said Herman- 
ric gently; "your fancy has misled you — ^the 
door is safe." 

He parted back her dishevelled hair caress- 
ingly as he spoke. Incapable of doubting 
the lightest word that fell from his lips, and 
hearing no suspicious or unwonted sound in 
the room, she never attempted to justify her 
suspicions. As she again rested her head on 
his ghoulder, a vague misgiving oppressed her 



heart, and drew from her an irrepressible sigh ; 
but she gave her apprehensions no expression in 
words. After listening for a moment more to 
assure himself of the security of the latch, the 
Goth resumed insensibly the contemplations 
from which he had been disturbed ; once more 
his head drooped, and again his hands returned 
mechanically to their old listless position, side 
by side, on the scabbard of his sword. 

The faint, fickle flames still rose and fell, 
gleaming here and sinking there, the latch 
sounded sharply in its socket, the thunder 
yet uttered its surly peal, but the wind was 
now subsiding into fainter moans, and the 
rain began to splash faintly and more faintly 
against the shutters without. To the watchers 
in the farm-house nothing was altered to the 
eye, and little to the ear. Fatal security! 
The last few minutes had darkly determined 
their future destinies — in the loved and cher- 
ished retreat they were now no longer alone. 

They heard no stealthy footstep pacing round 
their dwelling, they saw no fierce eyes peering 
into the interior of the farm-house through a 
chink in the shutters, they marked no dusky 
figure passing through the softly and quickly 
opened door, and gliding into the darkest 
corner of the room. Yet, now as they sat 
together, communing in silence with their 
young, sad hearts, the threatening figure of 
Goisvintha stood, shrouded in congenial dark- 
ness, under their protecting roof and in their 
beloved chamber, rising still and silent almost 
at their very sides. 

Though the fire of her past fever had raged 
again through her veins, and though startling 
visions of the murders at Aquileia bad flashed 
before her mind as the wild lightning before 
her eyes, she had traced her way through the 
suburbs and along the hi2:h-road, and down 
the little path to the farm-house gate, without 
straying, without hesitating, liegardless of 
the darkness and the storm, she hsid prowled 
about the house, had raised the latch, had 
waited for a loud peal of thunder ere she 
passed the door, and had stolen shadow-like 
into the darkest comer of the room, with a 
patience and a determination that nothing 
could disturb. And now, when she stood at 
the goal of her worst wishes, even now, when 
she looked down upon the two beings by whom 
she had been thwarted and deceived, her 
fierce self-possession did not desert her; her 
lips quivered over her locked teeth, her bosom 
heaved beneath her drenched garments, but 
neither sighs nor curses, not even a smile 
of triumph or a movement of anger escaped 
her. 

She never looked at Antonina ; her eyes 
wandered not for a moment from Hermanric's 
form. The quickest, faintest gleam of firelight 
that gleamed over it was followed through its 
fitful course by her eager glance, rapid and 
momentary as itself. Soon her attention was 
fixed wholly upon his hands, as they lay over the 
scabbard of his sword ; and then, slowly and 
obscurely, a new and fatal resolution sprung 
up withhi her. The various emotiong pictured 
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in ber &C6 became resolved into one sinister 
expression, and, witbont removing ber eyes 
from tbe Ootb, sbe slowlj drew from tbe 
bosom-folds of ber garment a long sbarp knife. 

Tbe flames alternately trembled into ligbt 
and subsided into darkness as at first ; Her- 
manrio and Antonina yet continued in tbeir 
old positions, absorbed in tbeir tboogbts and 
in themselves ; and still Goisvintha remained 
unmoved as ever, knife in band, watcbful, 
steady, silent as before. 

But beneatb tbe concealment of ber outward 
tranquillity raged a contention under wbicb 
ber mind darkened and ber beart writbed. 
Twice sbe returned tbe knife to its former 
bidiDg-place,and twice sbe drew it fortb again ; 
ber cheeks erew paler and paler, sbe pressed 
ber dencbed band convulsivdy over ber bosom, 
and leant back languidly against tbe wall 
behind her. No thought of Antonina bad part 
in this great strife of secret emotions ; her 
wrath bad too much of anguish in it to be 
spent against a stranger and an enemy. 

After the lapse of a few moments more, ber 
strength returned — her firmness was aroused. 
The isLst traces of grief and despair that bad 
hitherto appeared ia her eyes vanished from 
them in an instant. Rage, vengeance, ferocity, 
lowered over them as she crept stealthily for- 
ward to the very side of the Goth, and, when 
the next gleam of fire played upon him, drew 
the knife fiercely across the back of his bands. 
The cut was true, strong, and rapid — ^it divided 
the tendons from first to last — he was crippled 
for life. 

At that instant the fire touched tbe very beart 
of the log that had been laid on it. It crackled 
gaily; it blazed out brilliantly. The whole 
room was as brightly illuminated as if a Christ- 
mas festival of ancient England had been pre- 
paring within its walls 1 

The warm, cheerful ligbt showed tbe Goth 
the figure of bis assassin, ere the first cry of 
anguish bad died away on his lips, or the first 
start of irrepressible horror ceased to vibrate 
through his frame. The cries of his hapless 
companion, as the whole scene of vengeance, 
treachery, and mutilation flashed in one ter- 
rible instant before her eyes, seemed not even 
to reach his ears. Once he looked down upon 
his helpless hands, when the sword roUed 
heavily from them to the floor. Then his gaze 
directed itself immovably upon Goisvintha, as 
she stood at a little distance from him, with 
ber blood-stained knife, silent as himself. 

There was no fury — no defiance — not even 
the passing distortion of physical suffering in 
his features, as be now looked on her. Blank, 
rigid horror — ^tearless, voiceless, helpless de- 
spair, seemed to have petrified the expression 
of his face into an everlasting form, unyouthful 
and unhopeful — ^as if be had been imprisoned 
from his childhood, and a voice was now taunt- 
ing him with the pleasures of liberty, from a 
grratin^ in his dungeon walls. Not even when 
Antonina, recovering from her first agony of 
terror, pressed her convulsive kisses on his cold 
cheek, entreating him to look on ber, did he 



turn his bead, or remove bis eyes from Gois- 
vintba's form. 

At length the deep steady accents of tbe 
woman's voice were beard through the desolate 
silence. 

*' Traitor in word and thought you may be 
vet, but traitor in deed you never more shall 
Del" she benn, pointing to bis bands with 
ber knife. <* Those hands, that have protected 
a Roman life, shall never grasp a Roman sword, 
shall never pollute again by tbeir touch a Gothic 
weapon 1 I remembered, as I watched yon in 
tbe darkness, bow the women of my race once 
punished tbeir recreant warriors when they fled 
to them from a defeat. So have I punished 
you/ The arm that served not the cause of 
sister and sister's children— of king and king's 
nation — shall serve no other! I am half avenged 
of the murders at Aquileia, now that I am 
avenged on you/ Go, fly with the Roman yoa 
have chosen to tbe city of her people 1 Yonr 
life as a warrior is at an end ! " 

He made her no answer. There are anotiona^ 
tbe last of a life, which tear back from nature 
the strongest barriers that custom raises to re- 
press ber, which betray the lurking existence 
of the first rude social feeling of the prime- 
val days of a g^eat nation, in tbe breasts of 
their most distant descendants, however widefy 
their acquirements, their prosperities, or their 
changes may seem to have morally separated 
them from tbeir ancestors of old. Such were 
the emotions now awakened in the beart of tiie 
Goth. His Christianity, bis love, bis knowle<^ 
of high aims, and his experience of new ideas, 
sank and deserted him, as though be bad never 
known them. He thought on bis mutilated 
hands, and no other spirit moved within him, 
but the ancient Gothic spirit of centuries 
back ; tbe inspiration of his nation's early Nor- 
thern songs and early Northern achievements 
— the renown of courage and the supremacy 
of strength. 

Vainly did Antonina, in the midst of the de- 
spair that still possessed ber, yearn for a word 
from his lips or a glance from bis eyes ; vainly 
did ber trembling fingers, tearing the bandages 
from her robe, stanch tbe blood on bis wounded 
hands ; vainly 4id ber voice call on him to fly 
and summon help from bis companions in the 
camp I His mind was far away, brooding over 
the legends of the battle-fields of bis ancestws, 
remembering bow, even in the day of victoryi 
they slew themselves if they were crippled in 
the fray, bow they scorned to exist for other 
interests than the interests of strife, bow they 
mutilated traitors as Goisvintha had mutilated 
him / Such were the objects that enchained his 
inward faculties, while his outward senses were 
still enthralled by the horrible fascination that 
existed for him in the presence of the assassin 
by his side. His very consciousness of his ex- 
istence, though he moved and breathed, seemed 
to have ceased. 

"Tou thought to deceive me in my sickness, 
you hoped to profit by my death," resumed 
Goisvintha, returning contemptuously her 
victim's glance. "You trusted in the night, 
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And the darkness, and the storm; yon were. 
«eenre in jour boldness, in yonr strength, in the '. 
ieerecy of this Inrking-place that you have 
«holen for your treachery, but your stratagems 
fcnd your expectations have failed you I At 
A<}uileia I learnt to be wily and watchful as 
^fwx ! I discovered your desertion of the war- 
xiors and the camp ; I penetrated the paths to 
your hiding-place ; I entered it as softly as I 
<Hice departed from the dwelling where my 
ehildren were slain I In my just vengeance I 
bave treated you as treacherously as you would 
liaTe treated me! Remember your murdered 
'brother; remember the child I put into your 
itnns wounded and received from them dead ; 
remember your broken oaths and forgotten 
promises, and make to your nation, to your 
duties, and to me, the atonement— the last and 
the only one — that in my mercy I have left in 
your power — ^the atonement of death." 

Again she paused, and again no reply awaited 
her. Still the Goth neither moved nor spoke, 
and still Antonina — kneeling unconsciously 
upon the sword, now useless to him for ever — 
continued to stanch the blood on his hands 
with a mechanical earnestness that seemed to 
shut out the contemplation of every other ob- 
ject from her eyes. The tears streamed inces- 
santly down her cheeks, but she never turned 
towards Goisviatha, never suspended her occu- 
pation. 

Meanwhile, the fire still blazed noisily on the 
cheerful hearth ; but the storm, as if disdain- 
ing the office of heightening the human horror 
of the farm-house scene, was rapidly subsiding, 
^e thunder pealed less frequently and less 
loudly, the wind fell into intervals of noiseless 
-calm, and occasionally the moonlight streamed, 
in momentary brightness, through the ragged 
edges of the fast breaking clouds. The breath 
of the still morning was already moving upon 
the firmament of the stormy night. 

"Has life its old magic for you yet?" con- 
tinued Goisvintba, in tones of pitiless reproach. 
"Have you forgotten, with the spirit of your 
people, the end for which your ancestors lived 7 
Is not your sword at your feet? Is not the 
knife in my hand ? Do not the waters of the 
Eber, rolling yonder to the sea, offer to you 
the grave of oblivion that all may seek ? Die 
then ! In your last hour be a Goth ; even to 
the Romans you are worthless now ! Already 
your comrades have discovered your desertion ; 
will you wait tUl you are hung for a rebel ? 
Will you live to implore the mercy of your 
enemies, or, dishonoured and defenceless, will 
you endeavour to escape ? You are of the blood 
of my family, but again I say it to you — die I " 
His pale lips trembled ; he looked round for 
the first time at Antonina, but his utterance 
struggled ineffectually, even yet, against un- 
yielding despair. He was still silent. 

Goisvintha turned from him disdainfully, and 
approaching the fire sat down before it, bend- 
ing her haggard features over the brilliant 
flfunes. For a few minutes she remained ab- 
sorbed in her evil thoughts, but no articulate 
word escaped her; and when at length she 



again abruptly broke the silence, it was not 
to address the Goth or to fix her eyes on him 
as before. 

Still cowering over the fire, apparently as 
regardless of the presence of the two beings 
whose happiness she had just crushed for ever 
as if they had never existed, she began to 
recite, in solemn, measured, chanting tones, a 
legend of the darkest and earliest age of Gothic 
history, keeping time to herself with the knife 
that she stiU held in her hand. The malignity 
in her expression, as she pursued her employ, 
ment, betrayed the heartless motive that ani- 
mated it, almost as palpably as the words of 
the composition she was repeating : thus she 
now spoke : — 

** The tempeit-god'i pinions o'ershadow the sky, 
The wares leap to welcome the storm that is nigh. 
Through the hall of old Odin re-echo the shocks 
That the fierce ocean hurls at his rampart of rocks, 
As, alone on the crags that soar up from the sands, 
With his virgin Siona the yonng Aonak stands ; 
Tears sprinkle their dew on the sad maiden's cheeks. 
And the voice of the chieftain sinks low while he 
speaks:— 

'Crippled in the fight for ever, 
Kmnber'd with we worse than slain ; 

Weak, deform'd, disabled !— never 
Can I Join the hosts again 1— 

With the battle that is won 

Aqnak's earthly course Is run ! 

' When thy shattered frame must yield, 
If thou seek'st a fature field : 
When thy arm, that sway'd the strife, 
Fails to shield thy worthless life ; 
Wlien thy hands no more afford 
Full employment to the sword ; 
Then, preserve— respect thy name ; 
Meet thy death— to liye is shame ! 

Such is Odin's mighty will ; 

Such commands I now fulfil 1 ' " 

At this point in the legend, she paused and 
turned suddenly to observe its effect on Her- 
manric. All its horrible application to himself 
thrilled through his heart. His head drooped, 
and a low groan burst from his lips. But even 
this evidence of the suffering she was inflicting 
failed to melt the iron malignity of Goisvintha's 
determination. 

"Do you remember the death of Agnar?" 
she cried. " When you were a child, I sung it 
to you ere you slept, and you vowed as you 
heard it, that when you were a man, if you 
suffered his wounds you would die his death I 
ffe was crippled in a victory, yet he slew him- 
self on the day of his triumph ; you are crippled 
in your treachery, and have forgotten your boy^s 
honour, and will live in the darkness of your 
shame I Have you lost remembrance of that 
ancient song ? You )ieard it from me in the 
morning of your years ; listen, and you shall 
hear it to the end; it is the dirge for your 
approaching death I " 

She continued — 

** * SiOHA, mourn not !— where I go 
The warriors feel nor pain nor woe ; 
They raise aloft the gleaming steel, 
Their wounds, yet warm, untended heal ; 
Their arrows bellow through the air 
In showers, as they battle there ; 
In mighty cuim their wine Is pour'd. 
Bright virgins throng their midnifzht board I 
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* Yet think not that I die nnmoy'd ; 

I roourn the doom that lett me free, 
Ab I think, betroth'd— bdoT'd, 

On mU the iuji I loee In thee t 
To form my U^ to meet the fraj, 

Wherever the Gothic banner itreami ; 
To gnard thy night, to glad thy day, 

Made all the bllM of Aqvakb dreama— 
Dreams that moit now be all forgot, 
Barth'8 Joyi have paaaed fh>m Aqkar'S lot! 

* See, athwart the face of Uafat 
Float the clouds of sollen Sight ! 
Odin's warriors watch for me 

By the earth-encircling sea ! 
The waters' dirges howl my knell ; 
Tis time I die—Farewell— Farewell ! ' 

" He rose with a smile to prepare for the spring. 
He flew from the rock like a bird on the wing ; 
The sea met her prey with a leap and a roar. 
And the maid stood alone by the waTe-riren shore ! 
The winds mutter'd deep, with a woe-boding sound. 
As she wept o'er the footsteps he'd left on the ground ; 
And the wild vultures shriek'd, for the cliieftaiu who 

spread 
Their batUe-fleld banquets was laid with the dead ! " 

As, with a slow and measured emphasis, 
Gtoisvintha pronomiced the last lines of the 
poem she again approached Hermanria Bat 
the eyes of the Gk>th sought her no longer. 
She had calmed the emotions that she had 
hoped to irritate. Of the latter divisions of her 
legend, those only which were pathetio had 
arrested the lost chieftain's attention, and the 
blunted faculties of his heart recovered their 
old refinement as he listened to them. A 
solemn composure of love, grief, and pity 
appeared in the glance of affection that he 
now directed on the girl's despairing counte- 
nance. Years of good thoughts, an existence 
of tender cares, an eternity of youthful de- 
votion spoke in that rapt, momentary, eloquent 
gaze, and imprinted on his expression a charac- 
ter ineffably beautiful and calm — a nobleness 
above the human, and approaching the angelic 
and divine. 

Intuitively Goisvintha followed the direction 
of his eyes, and looked, like him, on the Roman 
girl's face. A lowering expression of hatred 
replaced the scorn that had hitherto distorted 
her passionate features. Mechanically her hand 
again half raised the knife, and the accents of 
her wrathful voice once more disturbed the 
sacred silence of affection and grief. 

**Is it for the girl there that you would still 
live ? " she cried sternly. ** I foreboded it, 
coward, when I first looked on you! I pre- 
pared for it when I wounded youl I made 
sure that when my anger again threatened this 
new ruler of your thoughts and mover of your 
actions, you should have lost the power to 
divert it from her again ! Think you that, 
because my disdain ha^ delayed it, my ven- 
geance on her is abandoned? Long since I 
swore to you that she should die, and I will 
hold to my purpose I I have punished you ; I 
will slay Jier/ Can you shield her from the 
blow to-night, as you shielded her in your 
tent? You are weaker before me thsLa a 
child ! " 

She ceased abruptly, for at this moment a 
noise of hurrying footsteps and contending 
voices became suddenly audible from without. 



As she heard it, a ghastly paleness chased 
the flush of anger from her cheeks. With the 
promptitude of apprehension she snatched the 
sword of Hermannc from under Antonina, and 
ran it through the staples intended to hold the 
rude bar of the door. The next instant the 
footsteps sounded on the garden path, and the 
next the door was assailed. 

The good sword held firm, but the frail 
barrier that it sustained yielded at the second 
shock and fell inwards, shattered, to the floor. 
Instantly the gap was darkened by human 
forms, and the tirelight glowed over the repul- 
sive countenances of two Huns who headed the 
intruders, habited in complete armour and fur- 
nished with naked swords. 

"Yield yourself prisoner by Alaric's com- 
mand," cried one of the barbarians, "or joa 
shall be slain as a deserter where you now 
stand ! " 

The Goth had risen to his feet as the door was 
burst in. The arrival of his pursuers seemed 
to restore his lost energies, to deliver him at 
once from an all-powerful thraldom. An ex- 
pression of triumph and defiance shone over 
his steady features when he heard the summons 
of the Hun. For a moment he stooped towards 
Antonina, as she clung fainting round him. 
His mouth quivered and his eye glistened as be 
kissed her cold cheek. In that moment all the 
hopelessness of his position, all the worthless- 
ness of his marred existence, all the ignominy 
preparing for him when ha returned to the 
camp, rushed over his mind. In that moment 
the worst horrors of departure and death, the 
fiercest rackings of love and despair,^ assailed 
but did not overcome him. In that mona^ent he 
paid his final tribute to the dues of affection, 
and braced for the last time the fibres of manly 
dauntlessness and Spartan resolve 1 

The next instant he tore himself from the 
girl's arms, the old hero-spirit of his conquering 
nation possessed every nerve in his frame, his 
eye brightened again gloriously with its lost 
warrior-light, his limbs grew firm, his face was 
calm, he confronted the Huns with a mien of 
authority and a smile of disdain, and, as he 
presented to them his defenceless breast, not 
the faintest tremor was audible in his voice, 
while he cried in accents of steady command— 

"Strike! I yield not!" 

The Huns rushed forward with fierce cries. 
and buried their swords in his body. His warm 
young blood gushed out upon the floor of the 
dwelling which had been the love-shrine of the 
heart that shed it. Without a sigh from his 
lips or a convulsion on his features, he fell 
dead at the feet of his enemies ; all the valour 
of his disposition, all the gentleness of his 
heart, all the vigour of his form, resolved in one 
humble instant into a senseless and burdensome 
mass! 

Antonina beheld the assassination, but was 
spared the sight of the death that followed it. 
She fell insensible by the side of her yoimg 
warrior — her dress was spotted with his blood, 
her form was motionless as his own. 

*' Leave him there to rot 1 His pride in bis 
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superiority will not serve him now — even to 
a grave ! " cried the Hun leader to his com- 
panions, as he dried on the garments of the 
corpse his reeking sword. 

**ADd this woman/' demanded one of his 
comrades, " is she to be liberated or secured ? " 

He pointed as he spoke to Goisvintha. During 
the brief scene of the assassination, the very 
exercise of her faculties seemed to have been 
suspended. She had never stirred a limb or 
uttered a word. 

The Hun recognised her as the woman who 
had questioned and bribed him at the camp. 
" She is the traitor's kinswoman and is absent 
from the tents without leave," he answered. 
" Take her prisoner to Alaric ; she will bear us 
witness that we have done as he conunanded 
us. As for the girl," he continued, glancing at 
the blood on Antonina's dress, and stirring her 
figure carelessly with his foot, "she may be 
dead too, for she neither moves nor speaks, and 
may be left like her protector to lie graveless 
where she is. For us, it is time that we depart 
—the king is impatient of delay." 

As they led her roughly from the house, 
(joisvmtha shuddered, and attempted to pause 
for a moment when she passed the corpse of 
the Groth. Death, that can extinguish enmities 
as well as sunder loves, rose awful and appealing 
as she looked her last at her murdered brother, 
and remembered her murdered husband. No 
tears flowed from her eyes, no groans broke 
from her bosom ; but there was a pang, a last 
momentary pang of grief and pity at her heart 
as she murmured while they forced her away — 
"Aqaileia 1 Aquileia 1 have I outlived thee for 
this I " 

The troops retired. For a few minutes silence 
ruled uninterruptedly over the room where the 
senseless girl still lay by the side of all that 
was left to her of the object of her first youth- 
ful love. But ere long footsteps again ap- 
proached the farm-house door, and two Goths, 
who had formed part of the escort allotted 
to the Hun, approached the young chieftain's 
corpse. Quickly and silently they raised it in 
their arms and bore it into the garden. There 
they scooped a shallow hole with their swords 
in the fresh, flower-laden turf, and having laid 
the body there, they hastily covered it, and 
rapidly departed without returning to the 
house. 

These men had served among the warriors 
committed to Hermanric's command. By many 
acts of frank generosity and encouragement, 
the young chieftain had won their rough at- 
tachment. They mourned his fate, but dared 
Dot obstruct the sentence, or oppose the act 
that determined it. At their own risk they had 
secretly quitted the advancing ranks of their 
comrades, to use the last privilege and obey 
the last dictate of human kindness ; and they 
thought not of the lonely girl as they now left 
ber desolate, and hurried away to reassume 
their appointed stations ^ere it was too late. 

The turf lay caressingly round the young 
rarrior's form; its crushed flowers pressed 
loftly against his cold cheek; the fragrance 



of the new morning wafted its pure incense 
gently about his simple gravel Around him 
flowered the delicate plants that the hand of 
Antonina had raised to please his eye. Near 
him stood the dwelling, sacred to the first and 
last kiss that he had inipressed upon her lips ; 
and about him, on all sides, rose the plains and 
woodlands that had engrossed, with her image, 
the devotion of all her dearest thoughts. He 
lay, in his death, in the midst of the magic 
circle of the best joys of bis life ! It was a 
fitter burial-place for the earthly relics of that 
bright and generous spirit than the pit in the 
carnage-laden battle-field, or the desolate sepul- 
chres of a northern land 1 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE QUABDIAN BESTOBED 

Not long is the new-made grave left unwatched 
to the solemn guardianship of Solitude and 
Night. More than a few minutes have scarcely 
elapsed since it was dug, yet already human 
footsteps press its yielding surface, and a 
human glance scans attentively its small and 
homely mound. 

But it is not Antonina, whom he loved ; it is 
not Goisvintha, through whose vengeance he 
was lost, who now looks upon the earth above 
the young warrior's corpse. It is a stranger, an 
outcast ; a man lost, dishonoured, abandoned 
— it is the solitary and ruined Ulpius who now 
gazes with indifferent eyes upon the peaceful 
garden and the eloquent grave. 

In the destinies of woe committed to the 
keeping of the night, the Pagan had been 
fatally included. The destruction that had 
gone forth against the body of the young man 
who lay beneath the earth had overtaken the 
mind of the old man who stood over his simple 
grave. The frame of Ulpius, with all its in- 
firmities, was still there, but the soul of fero- 
cious patience and unconquerable daring that 
had lighted it grandly in its rain was gone. 
Over the long anguish of that woeful life the 
veil of self-oblivion had closed for ever I 

He had been dismissed by Alaric, but he had 
not returned to the city whither he was bidden. 
Throughout the night he had wandered about 
the lonely suburbs, striving in secret and hor- 
rible suffering for the mastery of his mind. 
There did the overthrow of all his hopes from 
the Groths expand rapidly into the overthrow 
of the whole intellect that had created his 
aspirations. There had reason burst the bonds 
that had so long chained, perverted, degraded 
it 1 At length, wandering hither and thither, 
he had dragged the helpless body, possessed no 
longer by the perilous mind, to the farm-house 
^Bu:den in which he now stood, gazing alter- 
nately at the upturned sods of the chieftain's 
grave and the red gleam of the fire as it glowed 
Srom the dreary room through the gap of the 
shattered door. 

His faculties were fatally disordered rather 
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than ntterljr destroyed. His praetration, his 
firmness, and his canning were gone; bat a 
wreck of memory, useless and onmanageable— 
a certain capacity for momentary obseryation 
still remained to hin^ The shameful miscar- 
riage in the tent of Alaric, which had over- 
thrown his faculties, had passed from him as 
an event that never happened, but he remem- 
bered fragments of his past existence— he still 
retained a vagae conscioosness of the ruling 
purpose of his whole life. 

These embryo reflections, disconnected and 
unsustalned, flitted to and fro over his dark 
mind as luminous exhalations over a marsh — 
rising and sinking, harmless and delusive, fitful 
and irregular. What he remembered of the 
past he remembered carelessly, viewing it with 
as vacant a curiosity as if it were the visionary 
spectacle of another man's struggles and mis- 
fortunes and hopes, acting under it as under a 
mysterious iufiaence, neither the end nor the 
reason of which he cared to discover. For the 
future, it was to his thoughts a perfect blank ; 
for the present, it was a jarring combination of 
bodily weariness and mental repose. 

He shuddered as he stood shelterless under 
the open heaven. The cold, that he had defied 
in the vaults of the rifted wall, pierced him in 
the farm-house garden ; his Ihnbs, which had 
resisted repose on the nard journey from Rome 
to the camp of the Goths, now trembled so that 
he was fain to rest them on the ground. For 
a short time he sat glaring with vacant and 
affrighted eyes upon the open dwelling before 
him, as though he longed to enter it but dare 
not. At length the temptation of the ruddy 
firelight seemed to vanquish his irresolution; 
he rose with difficulty, and slowly and hesi- 
tatingly entered the house. 

He had advanced, thief -like, but a few 
steps, he had felt but for a moment the wel- 
come warmth of the fire, when the figure of 
Antonina, still extended insensible upon the 
floor, caught his eye; he approached it with 
eager curiosity, and, raising the girl on his 
arm, looked at her with a long and rigid 
scrutiny. 

For some moments no expression of recogni- 
tion passed his lips or appeared on his counte- 
nance, as, with a mechanical, doting gesture of 
fondness he smoothed her dishevelled hair over 
her forehead. While he was thus engaged, while 
the remains of the gentleness of his childhood 
were thus awfully revived in the insanity of his 
age, a musical string wound round a smsdl piece 
of gilt wood fell from its concealment in her 
bosom; he snatched it from the ground — it 
was the fragment of her broken lute, which 
had never quitted her since the night when, io 
her innocent grief, she had wept over it in her 
maiden bed-chamber. 

Small, obscure, insignificant as it was, this 
little token toudied the fibre in the Pagan's 
shattered mind which the all -eloquent form 
and presence of its haple^ mistress had failed 
to reach; his memory fiew back instantly to 
the garden on the Pincian Mount, and to his 
past duties in Numerian's household, but spoke 



not to him of the calamities he had wreaked 
since that period on his confiding master. His 
imagination presented to him at this moment 
but one image — ^his servitude in the ChristiaD's 
abode; and as he now looked on the girl be 
could regard himself but in one light — as *' the 
guardian restored." 

" What does she with her music here 7 " he 
whispered apprehensively. ''This is not her 
father's house, and the garden yonder looks not 
from the summit of the hill 1 " 

As he curiously examined the room, the red 
spots on the floor suddenly attracted his atten- 
tion. A panic, a £rantic terror seemed instantly 
to overwhelm him. He rose with a cry of hor- 
ror, and, still holding the girl on his arm, hurried 
out into the garden trembling and breathless, 
as if the weapon of an assassin had scared him 
from the house. 

The shock of her rough removal, the sudden 
influence of the fresh, cold air, restored Anto- 
nina to the consciousness of life at the moment 
when Ulpius, unable to support her longer, laid 
her against the little heap of turf which marked 
the position of the young chieftain's grave. Her 
eyes opened wildly ; their flrst glance fixed npon 
the shattered door and the empty room. iShe 
rose from the ground, advanced a few steps to- 
wards the house, then paused, rigid, breadiless, 
silent, and, turning slowly, faced the upturned 
turf. 

The grave was all-eloquent of its tenant. His 
cuirass, which the soldiers had thought to buiy 
with the body that it had defended in former 
days, had been overlooked in the haste of the 
secret interment, and lay partly imbedded in 
the broken earth, partly exposed to view— a 
simple monument over a simple gravel Her 
tearless, dilated eyes looked down on it as 
though they would number each blade d 
grass, each morsel of earth by which it was 
surrounded ! Her hair waved idly about her 
cheeks, as the light wind fluttered it ; but no 
expression passed over her face, no gestures 
escaped her limbs. Her mind toiled and 
quivered, as if crushed by a fiery burden; 
but her heart was voiceless, and her body 
was still. 

Ulpius had stood unnoticed by her side. 
At this moment he moved so as to confront 
her, and she suddenly looked up at him. A 
momentary expression of bewilderment and 
suspicion lightened the heavy vacancy of 
despair which had chased their natural and 
feminine tenderness from her eyes, but it 
disappeared rapidly. She turned from t^ 
Pagan, knelt down by the grave, and pressed 
her face and bosom against the Httle mound 
of turf beneath her. 

No voice comforted her, no arm caressed her, 
as her mind now began to penetrate the mys* 
teries, to probe the darkest depths of thelon^ 
night's calamities! Unaided and unsolaoed* 
while the few and waning stars glimma^ 
from their places in the i^, while the subt 
lime stiUness of tranquillised Nature stretched 
around her, she knelt at the altar of desth, 
and raised her soul upward to the great heav«tt 
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iboTe her, charged with its sacred offering of 
hmnan grief I 

Long did she thus remain; and when at 
length she arose from the ground, when, ap- 
proaching the Pagan, she fixed on him her tear- 
less, dreary eyes, he qoailed before her glance, 
as his doll faculties struggled vainly to resome 
the old, informing power that they had now 
for ever lost. Nothing bnt the remembrance 
aroused by his first sight of the fragment of 
the lute lived within even yet, as he whispered 
to her in lOw, entreating tones — 

" Come home— come home ! Yonr father may 
return before ns--come home I " 

As the words " home " and " father " — those 
hoasehold gods of the heart's earliest existence 
—struck upon her ears, a change flashed with 
electric suddenness over the girl's whole aspect. 
She raised her wan hands to the sky ; all her 
woman's t^idemess repossessed itself of her 
heart ; and as she again knelt down over the 
grave, her sobs rose audibly through the calmed 
and fragrant air. 

With Hermanric's corpse beneath her, with 
the blood-sprinkled room behind her, with a 
hostile army and a famine- wasted city beyond 
her, it was only through that flood of tears, that 
healing passion of gentle emotions, that she 
rose superior to the multiplied horrors of her 
sitaation at the vexj moment when her faculties 
and her life seemed sinking under them alike, 
fully, freely, bitterly she wept, on the kindly 
and parent earth — ^the patient, friendly ground 
that once bore the light footsteps of the first of 
t race not created for death ; that now holds 
in its sheltering aims the loved ones whom, in 
Booming, we lay there to sleep ; that shall yet 
be bound to the farthermost of its depths, when 
the sun-bright presence of returning spirits 
ihines over its renovated frame, and love is re- 
nmed in angel perfection at the point where 
death suspended it in mortal frailness 1 

" Come home— your father is awaiting you — 
oome home!" repeated the Pagan vacantly, 
■toviog slowly away as he spoke. 

At tihe sound of his voice she started up, and 
dasping his arm with her trembling fingers, 
to arrest' his process, looked affrightedly into 
his seared and listless countenance. As she 
thus gazed on him she appeared for the first 
time to recognise him. Fear and astonishment 
ttingled in her expression with grief and de- 
9paii as she sunk at his feet, moaning in tones 
H piercing entreaty-- 

**0 UlpiusI — if Ulpius you are — have pity 
en me and take me to my father 1 My father I 
iiy father 1 In all the lonely world there is 
feothing left to me but my father 1 '' 

** Why do you weep to me about your broken 
lute { " answered Ulpius, with a dull, unmean- 
hg smile ; ** it was not / that destroyed it 1 " 
|. *'They have slain himl'' she shrieked dis- 
tnctedly, heedless of the Pagan's reply. '*I 
bw them draw their swords on him 1 Bee, his 
Mood is on me — me ! — ^Antonina, whom he pro- 
Ibcted and loved ! Look there ; that is a grave 
r-JUt grave — I know it 1 I have never seen him 
rince; be ii down — down there! under the 



flowers I grew to gather for him I They slew 
him ; and when I &ew it not, they have buried 
him!— or y<m — ^yon have buried him I You 
have hidden him under the cold garden earth { 
He is gone I— Ah, gone, gone— for ever gone ! " 

And she flung herself again with reckless 
violence on the grave. After looking steadfastly 
on her for a moment, Ulpius approached and 
raised her from the earth. 

"Come 1 " he cried angrily, "the night grows 
on — ^your father waits ! " 

** The walls of Bome shut me from my father I 
I shall never see my father nor Hermanrio 
again ! " she cried, in tones of bitter anguish, 
remembering more perfectly all the miseries of 
her position, and struggling to release herself 
from the Pagan's grasp. 

The waUi of Rome I At thosb words the mind 
of Ulpius opened to a flow of dark remem- 
brances, and lost the visions that had occupied 
it until that moment He laughed triumphantly^ 

** The walls of Bome bow to my arm 1 " he 
cried, in exulting tones ; *< I pierced them with 
my good bar of iron I I wound through them 
with my bright lantern ! Spirits roared on me, 
and struck me down, and grinned upon me in 
the thick darkness, but I passed the wall 1 The 
thunder pealed around me as I crawled along 
the winding rifts ; but I won my way through 
theml I came out conquering on the other 
side ! Come, come, come, come 1 We will re- 
turn 1 I know the track, even in the darkness 1 
I can outwatch the sentinels 1 You shall walk 
in the pathway that I have broken through the 
bricks 1 " 

The girl's features lost for a moment their 
expression of grief, and grew rigid with horror, 
as she glanced at his fiery eyes, and felt the 
fearful suspicion of his insanity darkening over 
her mind. She stood powerless, trembling, un* 
resisting, in his grasp, without attempting to 
delude him into departure or to appease him 
into delay. 

"Why did I make my passage through the 
wall?" muttered the Pagan in a low, awe- 
struck voice, suddenly checking himself, as he 
was about to step forward. ** Why did I tear 
down the strong brick-work and go forth into 
the dark suburbs 7 '/ 

He paused, and for a few moments struggled 
with his purposeless and disconnected thoughts ; 
but a blanl^ a darkness, an annihilation over- 
whelmed Alaric and the Gothic camp, which 
he vainly endeavoured to disperse. He sighed 
bitterly to himself — "It is gone!" and still 
grasping Antonina by the hand, drew her after 
him to the garden gate. 

"Leave me!" she shrieked, as he passed 
onward into the pathway that led to the high- 
road. " Oh, be merciful, and leave me to die 
where Ae has died ! " 

"Peace I or I will rend you limb by limb, as 
I rent the stones from the wall when I passed 
through it!" he whispered to her in fierce 
accents, as she struggled to escape him. " You 
shall return with me to Bome I Yon shall walk 
in the track that I have made in the rifted 
brick-work!" 
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Terror, anguish, exhaustion, overpowered her 
weak efforts. Her lips moved, partly in prayer 
and partly in ejaculation; but she spoke in 
murmurs only, as she mechanically suffered the 
Pagan to lead her onward by the hand. 

They paced on under the waning starlight, 
over the cold, lonely road, and through the 
dreary and deserted suburbs, — a fearful and 
discordant pair! Coldly, obediently, impas- 
sively, as if she were walking in a dream, the 
spirit-broken girl moved by the side of her 
scarce-human leader. Disjointed exclamations, 
alternating horribly between infantine sim- 
plicity and fierce wickedness, poured inces- 
santly from the Pagan's lips, but he never 
addressed himself further to his terror-stricken 
companion. So, wending rapidly onward, they 
gained the Gothic lines ; and here the madman 
slackened his pace, and paused, beast-like, to 
glare around him, as he approached the habi- 
tations of men. 

Still not opposed by Antonina, whose faculties 
of observation were petrified by her terror into 
perfect inaction, even here, within reach of the 
doubtful aid of the enemies of her people, the 
Pagan crept forward through the loneliest 
places of the encampment, and, guided by the 
mysterious cunning of his miserable race, 
eluded successfully the observation of the 
drowsy sentinels. Never bewildered by the 
darkness — for the moon had gone down — 
always led by the animal instinct co-existent 
with his disease, he passed over the waste 
ground between the hostile encampment and 
the city, and arrived triumphant at the heap 
of stones that marked his entrance to the rifted 
wall. 

For one moment he stopped, and turning 
towards the girl, pointed proudly to the dark, 
low breach he was about to penetrate. Then, 
drawing her half-fainting form closer to his 
side, looking up attentively to the ramparts, 
and stepping as noiselessly as though turf were 
beneath his feet, he entered the dusky rift with 
his helpless charge. 

As they disappeared in the recesses of the 
wall. Night — ^the stormy, the eventful, the fatal ! 
— reached its last limit; and the famished 
sentinel on the fortifications of the besieged 
city roused himself from his dreary and ab- 
sorbing thoughts, for he saw that the new day 
was dawning in the east. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE BBBACH BEPASSED 

Slowly and mournfully the sentinel at the 
rifted wall raised his eyes towards the eastern 
clouds as they brightened before the advancing 
dawn. Desolate as was the appearance of the 
dull, misty daybreak, it was yet the most wel- 
come of ail the objects surrounding the starving 
soldier on which he could fix his languid gaze. 
To look back on the city behind him was to look 
back on the dreary charnel-house of famine and 
death ; to look down on the waste ground with- 



out the walls was to look down on the dead 
body of the comrade of his watch, who, mad- 
dened by the pangs of hunger which he had 
suffered during the night, had cast himself from 
the rampart to meet a welcome death on the 
earth beneath. Famished and despairing, the 
sentinel crouched on the foitifications which he 
had now neither strength to pace nor care to 
defend, yearning for the food that he had no 
hope to obtain, as he watched the grey day- 
break from his solitary post. 

While he was thus occupied, the gloomy 
silence of the scene was suddenly broken by 
the sound of falling brick- work at the inner base 
of the wall, followed by faint entreaties for 
mercy and deliverance, which rose on his ear, 
strangely mingled with disjointed expressions 
of defiance and exultation from a second voice. 
He slowly turned his head, and, looking down, 
saw on the ground beneath a young girl strug- 
gling in the grasp of an old man, who was 
huriying her onward in the direction of the 
Pincian Gate. 

For one moment the girl's eye met the sen- 
tinel's vacant glance, and she renewed, with a 
last effort of strength, and a greater vehemence 
of supplication, her cries for help ; but the 
soldier neither moved nor answered Exhausted 
as he was, no sight could affect him now bat 
the sight of food. Like the rest of the citizens, 
he was sunk in a heavy stupor of starvation- 
selfish, reckless, brutalised. No disasters could 
depress, no atrocities arouse him. Famine had 
torn asunder every social tie, had withered 
every human sympathy among his besieged 
fellow-citizens, and he was famishing like them. 

So, as the girl's entreaties for protection now 
grew fainter and fainter on his ear, he made no 
effort to move his languid limbs ; he watched her 
with a dull, mechanical gaze as she was dragged 
away, until a turn in the pathway at the foot of 
the Pincian Hill hid her from sight ; then bis 
eyes slowly reverted to the cloudy heaven which 
had been the object of their former contempla- 
tion, and his mind resumed its old painful, pur- 
poseless abstraction, as if no event had happoied 
to challenge its failing faculties but the instant 
before. 

At the moment when the dawn bad first ap- 
peared, could he have looked down by some 
mysterious agency to the interior foundations 
of the wall, from the rampart on which he kept 
his weary watch, such a sight must then have 
presented itself as would have aroused even 
Ait sluggish observation to rigid attention and 
involuntary surprise. 

Winding upward and downward among jagged 
masses of ruined brick-work, now lost amid the 
shadows of dreary chasms, now prominent over 
the elevations of rising arches, the dark irr^- 
lar passages broken by Ulpius in the rotten wall 
would then have presented themselves to his 
eyes; not stretching forth in dismal solitude, 
not peopled only by the reptiles, native to the 
place, but traced in all their mazes by human 
forms. Then he would have perceived the fierce, 
resolute Pagan, moving through darkness and 
obstacles with a sure, solemn progress, drawing 
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afiei him, like a dog devoted to his will, the 
yoTU^ girl whose hapless fate had doomed her 
to {{d into his power. Her half-faintiDg figure 
might have been seen, sometimes prostrate on 
the hij^er places of the breach, while her fear- 
fol giite descended before her into a chasm 
beyond and then turned to drag her after him 
to a daker and a lower depth yet ; sometimes 
bent in npplication, when her Ups moved once 
more wih a last despairing entreaty, and her 
limbs trmbled with a final effort to escape 
from heicaptor's relentless grasp. While still, 
through 11 that opposed him, the same fierce 
tenacity € purpose would have been invariably 
visible in every action of Ulpius, constantly 
confirmini him in his mad resolution to make 
his victimthe follower of his progress through 
the wall, &er guiding him with a strange in- 
stinct thro«gh every hindrance, and preserving 
him from^ ^very danger in his path, until it 
brought hin forth triumphant, with his prisoner 
still in his jower, again free to tread the deso- 
late streets aid mingle with the famine-stricken 
citizens of lUme. 

And now vhen, after peril and anguish, she 
once more aUxyd within the city of her home, 
what hope remained to Antonina of obtaining 
her last refuge under her father's roof, and de- 
riving her solittry consolation from the effort 
to regain her falher's love 7 With the termina- 
tion of his passage through the breach in the 
wall had ended tvery recollection associated 
with it in the Fagaii's shattered memory. A 
new blank now pervaded his lost faculties, 
desolate as that which had overwhelmed them 
in the night when he first stood in the farm- 
house garden by the young chieftain's grave. 
He moved onward, unobservant, unthinking, 
without aim or hope, driven by a mysterious 
restlessness, forgetting the very presence of 
Antonina as she followed him, but still mechani- 
cally grasping her hand, and dragging her after 
him he knew not whither. 

And she, on her part, made no effort more 
for deliverance. She had seen the sentinel 
munoved by her entreaties, she had seen the 
walls of her father's house receding from her 
longing eyes, as Ulpius pitilessly hurried her 
farther and farther from its distant door ; and 
she lost the last faint hope of restoration, the 
last lingering desire of life, as the sense of her 
helplessness now weighed heaviest on her mind. 
Her heart was full of her young warrior, who 
had been slain, and of her father, from whom 
she had parted in the hour of his wrath, as she 
now feebly followed the Pagan's steps, and re- 
signed herself to a speedy exhaustion and death 
in her ntter despair. 

They turned from the Fincian Gate and 
gained the Campus Martins ; and here the as- 
pect of the besieged city and the condition of 
Hs doomed inhabitants were fully and fearfully 
disclosed to view. On the surface of the noble 
•Tea, once thronged with bustling crowds pass- 
ing to and fro in every direction as their various 
destinations or caprices might lead them, not 
twenty moving figures were now discernible, 
lliese few, who stiU retained their strength or 



the resolution to pace the greatest thoroughfare 
of Rome, stalked backwards and forwards in- 
cessantly, their hollow eyes fixed on vacancy, 
their wan hands pressed over their mouths; 
each separate, distrustful, and silent ; fierce as 
imprisoned madmen ; restless as spectres dis- 
turbed in a place of tombs. 

Such were the citizens who still moved over 
the Campus Martins ; and, besetting their path 
wherever they turned, lay the gloomy numbers 
of the dying and the dead — the victims already 
stricken by the pestilence which had now arisen 
in the infected city, and joined the famine in 
its work of desolation and death. Around the 
public fountains, where the water still bubbled 
up as freshly as in the summer-time of pros- 
perity and peace, the poorer population of be- 
leaguered Rome had chiefiy congregated to 
expire. Some still retained strength enough 
to drink greedily at the margin of the stone 
basins, across which others lay dead — their 
heads and shoulders immersed in the water — 
drowned from lack of strength to draw back 
after their first draught. Children mounted 
over the dead bodies of their parents to raise 
themselves to the fountain's brim; parents 
stared vacantly at the corpses of their children 
alternately fioating and sinking in the water, 
into which they had fallen unsuccoured and 
unmourned. 

In other parts of the place, at the open 
gates of the theatres and hippodromes, in the 
unguarded porticoes of the palaces and the 
baths lay the discoloured bodies of those who 
had died ere they could reach the fountains — of 
women and children especially — surrounded in 
frightful contrast by the abandoned furniture 
of luxury and the discarded inventions of vice 
— by gilded couches — by inlaid tables — by 
jewelled cornices — by obscene pictures and 
statues — ^by brilliantly framed, gaudily tinted 
manuscripts of licentious songs, still hanging 
at their accustomed places on the lofty marble 
walls. Farther on, in the by-streets and the 
retired courts, where the corpse of the trades- 
man was stretched on his empty counter; 
where the soldier of the city guard dropped 
down overpowered ere he reached the limit of 
his rounds; where the wealthy merchant lay 
pestilence-stricken upon the last hoards of re- 
pulsive food which his gold had procured; 
the assassin and the robber might be seen — 
now greedily devouring the offal that lay 
around them, now falling dead upon the 
bodies which they had rifled but the moment 
before. 

Over the whole prospect, far and near, wher- 
ever it might extend, whatever the horrors by 
which it might be occupied, was spread a 
blank, supernatural stillness. Not a sound 
arose ; the living were as silent as the dead ; 
crime, suffering, despair, were all voiceless 
alike ; the trumpet was unheard in the guard- 
house ; the bell never rang from the church ; 
even the thick, misty rain, that now descended 
from the black and unmoving clouds, and ob- 
scured in cold shadows the outlines of distant 
buildings and the pinnacle tops of mighty 
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palaces, fell noiseless to the grouncL The sky 
had no wind ; the earth no echoes — the per- 
vading desolation appalled the eye ; the vast 
stillness weighed doll on the ear— it was a 
scene as of the last-left city of an exhaus- 
ted world, decaying noiselessly into primeval 
chaos. 

Throogh this atmosphere of darkness and 
death ; along these paths of pestilence and 
famine ; unregarding and unregarded, the 
Pagan and his prisoner passed slowly onward 
towards the quarter of the city opposite the 
Fincian Mount. No ray of thought, even 
yet, brightened the dull faculties of Ulpius ; 
still he walked forward vacantly, and still 
he was followed wearily by the fast-failing 
girl. 

Sunk in her mingled stupor of bodily weak- 
ness and mental despair, she never spoke, never 
raised her head, never looked forth on the one 
side or the other. She had now ceased even 
to feel the strong, cold grasp of the Pagan's 
hand. Shadowy visions of spheres beyond 
the world, arrayed in enchanting beauty, and 
peopled with happy spirits in their old earthly 
forms, where a long deathless existence moved 
smoothly and dreamily onward, without mark 
of time or taint of woe, were opening before 
her mind. She lost aU memory of a&ictions 
and wrongs, all apprehension of danger from 
the madman at whose mercy she remained. 
And thus she still moved feebly onward as the 
will of Ulpius guided her, with no observation 
of her present peril, and no anxiety for her 
impending fate. 

They passed the grand circular structure of 
the Pantheon, entered the long narrow streets 
leading to the banks of the river, and finally 
gained the margin of the Tiber — hard by the 
little island that still rises in the midst of its 
waters. Here, for the first time, the Pagan 
paused mechanically in his course, and vacantly 
directed his dull, dreamy eyes on the prospect 
before him, where the walls, stretching ab- 
ruptly outward from their ordinary direction, 
enclosed the Janiculum Hill, as it rose with its 
irregular mass of buildings on the opposite 
bank of the river. 

At this sudden change from action to repose, 
the overtasked energies which had hitherto 
gifted the limbs of Antonina with an unnatural 
power of endurance, abruptly relaxed. She 
sank down helpless and silent; her head 
drooped towards the hard ground, as towards 
a welcome pillow, but found no support, for 
the Pagan's iron grasp of her hand remained 
unyielding as ever. Infirm though he was, he 
appeared at this moment to be unconscious 
that his prisoner was now hanging at his side. 
Every association connected with her, every 
recollection of his position with her in her 
father's house, had vanished from his memory. 
A darker blindness seemed to have sunk over 
his bodily perceptions ; his eyes rolled slowly 
to and fro over the prospect before him, but 
regarded nothing; his panting breaths came 
thick and fast ; his shrunk chest heaved as if 
some deep, dread agony were pent within it- 



it was evident that a new crisis in his insanity 
was at hand. 

At this moment one of the bands of mar* 
auders — ^the desperate criminals of fami^ and 
plague — who still prowled through tl9 city, 
appeared in the street. Their trembling bands 
sought their weapons, and their haggard faces 
brightened, when they first discerned tie Pagan 
and the girl; but as they approachd nearer 
they saw enough in the figures of the two, at 
a glance, to destroy their hopes of saang on 
them either plunder or food. For m instant 
they stood by their intended victins, as if 
debating whether to murder them only for 
murder's sake, when the appearance of two 
women, stealthily quitting a house cartber on 
in the street, carrying a basket covered by 
some tattered garments, attracted their atten- 
tion. They turned instantly to follow the 
bearers of the basket, and again Ulpius and 
Antonina were left alone on the ri\er*s bank. 

The appearance of the assassiu had been 
powerless, as every other sight or event in the 
city, in arousing the faculties of Ulpius. He 
had neither looked on them lor fled from 
them when they surrounded him^ but now 
when they were gone he slovly turned Ms 
head in the direction by whici they had. de- 
parted. His gaze wandered over the wet flag- 
stones of the street, over two corpses stretched 
on them at a little distance, over the figure of 
a female slave who lay f or^en near the wall 
of one of the houses, exerting her last energies 
to drink from the turbid rsin-water which ran 
down the kennel by her side; and still his 
eyes remained unregardful of all that th^ 
encountered. The next object which by chance 
attracted his vacant attention was a deserted 
temple. This solitary building fixed hint im- 
mediately in contemplation — it was destined 
to open a new and a warning scene in the daik 
tragedy of his closing life. 

In his course through the city he had passed 
unheeded many temples far more prominent 
in situation, 'far 'more imposing in structure, 
than this. It was a building of no remarkal^ 
extent or extraordinary bSauty. Its narrow' 
porticoes and dark doorway were more fitted 
to repel than to invite the eye ; but it had one 
attraction, powerful above all glories of arcbi'^ 
tecture and all grandeur of situation to arrest 
in him those wandering Acuities whose sterner 
and loftier aims were now suspended for ever; 
it was dedicated to Serapis — ^to !the idol which 
had been the deity of Ids first worship, and 
the inspiration of his last struggle for tfas 
restoration of his faith. The image of the 
god, with the three-headed monster encirded 
by a serpent, obedient beneath his hand, was 
carved over the portico. 

What fiood of emotions rushed into the 
vacant mind of Ulpius at the instant when 
he discerned the long-loved, well-known inu^[e 
of the Egyptian god, there was nothing for 
some moments outwardly visible in him to 
betray. His moral insensibility appeared hut 
to be deepened as his gaze was now fixed with 
rigid intensity on the temple portico. Thus 
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he (pntinued to remain motionless, as if what 
he Skw had petrified him where he stood, when 
; the donds, whieh had been closing in deeper 
ftod^eper blackness as the morning advanced, 
and i^ioh, still charged with electricity, were 
; gathetng to revive the storm of the past night, 
burst ^ruptlj into a loud peal of thnnder over 
his heal. 

At t%kt warning sound, as if it had been 
the supernatural signal awaited to arouse him, 
as if intone brief moment it awakened every 
recoUeo^n of all that he had resolutely at- 
tempted during the night of thunder that was 
;^ast, helstarted into instant animation. His 
countenalce brightened, his form expanded, he 
dropped the hand of Antonina, raised his arm 
lUoft tow^ds the wrathful heaven in frantic 
triumph, men staggering forwards, fell on his 
knees at tie base of the temple steps. 

Whatevo: the remembrances of his passage 
through tl^ wall at the Pincian Hill, and of 
the toil and peril succeeding it, which had 
revived when the thunder first sounded in his 
ear, they now vanished as rapidly as they had 
arisen, and lelt his wandering memory free to 
tevert to the scenes which the image of Serapis 
was most fitted to recall. Becollections of his 
boyish enjoyments in the temple at Alexandria, 
<^ his youth's enthusiasm, of the triumphs of 
Ins early manhood— all disjointed and wayward, 
yet all bright, glorious, intoxicating — flashed 
before his shattered mind. Tears, the first that 
he had shed since his happy youth, flowed 
quickly down his withered cheeks. He pressed 
his hot forehead, he beat his parched hand in 
ecstasy on the cold, wet steps beneath him. He 
muttered breathless ejaculations, he breathed 
ttrange murmurs of endearment, he humbled 
Itself in his rapturous delight beneath the 
%alls of the temple like a dog that has dis- 
covered his lost master and fawns affectionately 
at his feet. Criminal as he was, his joy in his 
abasement, his glory in his miserable isolation 
from humanity, was a doom of d^radation piti- 
able to behold. 

^ After an interval his mood changed. He rose 
to his feet, his trembling limbs strengtliened 
with a youthful vigour as he ascended the 
temple steps and gained its doorway. He 
inmed for a moment, and looked forth over 
the street, ere he entered the hallowed domain 
of his distempered imagination. To him the 
iDloudy sky above was now shining with the 
ndiance of the sun-bright East. The death- 
laden highways of Bome, as they stretched 
before him, were beautiful with lofty trees, and 
jhopnlons with happy figures; and along the 
Qark flagstones beneath, where still lay the 
corpses which he had no eye to see, he beheld 
idready the priests of Serapis with his revered 
guardian, his beloved Macrinus of former days, 
at their head, advancing to meet and welcome 
him in the hall of the Egyptian god. Visions 
knch as these passed gloriously before the 
Fagan's eyes as he stood triumphant on the 
Cteps of the temple, and brightened to him with 
a noonday ligh tits dusky recesses when, after 
his brief delay, he turned from the street and 



disappeared through the doorway of the sacred 
place. 

The rain poured down more thickly than 
before; the thunder, once aroused, now sounded 
in deep and frequent peals as Antonina raised 
herself from the ground and looked around 
her, in momentary expectation that the dreaded 
form of Ulpius must meet her eyes. No living 
creature was visible in the street The forsaken 
slave still reclined near the wall of the house 
where she had first appeared when the Pagan 
gained the approaches to the temple ; but she 
now lay there dead. No fresh bands of robbers 
appeared in sight. An tminterrupted solitude 
prevailed in all directions as far as the eye 
ceuld reach. 

At the moment when Ulpius had relinquished 
his grasp of her hand, Antonina had sunk to 
the ground, helpless and resigned, but not ex- 
hausted beyond all power of sensation or all 
capacity for thought. While she lay on the 
cold pavement of the street, her mind still 
pursued its visions of a speedy death, and a 
tranquil life-ln-death to succeed it in a future 
state. But, as minute after minute elapsed, 
and no harsh voice sounded in her ear, no piti- 
less hand dragged her from the ground, no 
ominous footsteps were audible around her, a 
change passed gradually over her thoughts; 
the instinct of self-preservation slowly revived 
within her, and, as she raised herself to look 
forth on the gloomy prospect, the chances of 
uninterrupted flight and present safety pre- 
sented by the solitude of the street, aroused 
her like a voice of encouragement, like an un- 
expected promise of help. 

Her perception of outer influences returned ; 
she felt the rain that drenched her garments ; 
she shuddered at the thunder sounding over 
her head ; she marked with horror the dead 
bodies lying before her on the stones. An 
overpowering desire animated her to fly from 
the place, to escape from the desolate scene 
around, even though she should sink exhausted 
by the effort in the next street. Slowly she 
arose — her limbs trembled with a premature 
infirmity; but she gained her feet. She 
tottered onward, turning her back on the 
river, passed bewildered between long rows of 
deserted houses, and arrived opposite a public 
garden surrounding a little summer-house, 
whose deserted portico offered both conceal- 
ment and shelter. Here, therefore, she took 
refuge, crouching in the darkest comer of the 
building, and hiding her face in her hands, as 
if to shut out all view of the dreary though 
altered scenes which spread before her eyes. 

Woeful thoaghts and recollections now moved 
within her in bewildering confusion. All that 
she had suffered since Ulpius had dragged her 
from the farm-house in the suburbs— the night 
pilgrimage over the plain — the fearful passage 
through the wall — revived in her memory, 
mingled with vague ideas, now for the first 
time aroused, of the plague and famine that 
were desolating the city; and, with sudden 
apprehensions that Goisvintha might still be 
following her, knife in hand, through the lonely 
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streets ; while passively prominent over all these 
varying sources of ang^h and dread, the scene 
of the young chieftain's death lay like a cold 
weight on her heavy heart. The damp turf of 
his grave seemed still to press against her 
breast ; his last kiss yet trembled on her lips ; 
she knew, though she dared not look down on 
them, that the spots of his blood yet stained 
her garments. 

Whether she strove to rise and continue her 
flight ; whether she crouched down again under 
the portico, resigned for one bitter moment to 
jxjrish by the knife of Goisvintha— if Ooisvintha 
were near ; to fall once more into the hands of 
Ulpius — ^if Ulpius were tracking her to her re- 
treat, — the crushing sense that she was utterly 
bereaved of her beloved protector — that the 
friend of her brief days of happiness was lost 
to her for ever — ^that Hermanric, who had pre- 
served her from death, had been murdered in 
his youth and his strength by her side, never 
deserted her. Since the assassination in the 
farm-house, she was now for the first time 
alone ; and now for the first time she felt the 
full severity of her affliction, and knew how 
dark was the blank which was spread before 
every aspiration of her future life. 

Enduring, almost eternal, as the burden of 
her desolation seemed now to have become, it 
was yet to be removed, ere long, by feelings of 
a tenderer mournfulness and a more resigned 
woe. The innate and innocent fortitude of 
disposition, which had made her patient under 
the rigour of her youthful education, and hope- 
ful under the trials that assailed her on her 
banishment from her father's house; which 
had never deserted her until the awful scenes 
of the past night of assassination and death 
rose in triumphant horror before her eyes; 
and which, even then, had been suspended but 
not destroyed — ^was now destined to re^in its 
healing influence over her heart. As she still 
cower^ in her lonely refuge, the final hope, 
the yearning dependence on a restoration to 
• her Other's presence and her father's love, that 
had moved her over the young chieftain's grave, 
and had prompted her last effort for freedom 
when Ulpius had dragged her through the pas- 
sage in the rifted wall, suddenly revived. 

Once more she arose, and looked forth on the 
desolate city and the stormy sky, but now with 
mild and unshrinking eyes. Her recollections 
of the past grew tender in their youthful grief ; 
her thoughts for the future became patient, 
solemn, and serene. Images of her first and 
her last-left protector, of her old familiar home, 
of her garden solitude on the Fincian Mount, 
spread beautiful before her imagination as 
resting-places to her wieary heart. She de- 
scended the steps of the summer-house with 
no apprehension of her enemies, no doubt of 
her resolution ; for she knew the beacon that 
was now to direct her onward course. The 
tears gathered full in her eyes as she passed 
into the garden ; but her step never faltered, 
her features never lost their combined expres- 
sion of tranquil sorrow and subdued hope. So 
she once more entered the perilous streets, and 



murmuring to herself, ** My father ! my father 1 '* 
as if in those simple words lay the hand that 
was to guide, and the providence that iras t(i« 
preserve her, she began to trace her soHtaiTf 
way in the direction of the Fincian Mount 

It was a spectacle — touching, beautif dt even 
sublime — ^to see this young eirl, but a few boar$ 
freed, by perilous paths and by criminal hands^ 
from scenes which had begun in treachery, 
only to end in death, now passing, resoluie 
ana alone, through the streets of a mighty 
city, overwhelmed by all that is poignant io 
human anguish and hideous in human crime. 
It was a noble evidence of the strong power 
over the world and the world's perils, with 
which the simplest affection may arm the 
frailest being — to behold her thus pursuing 
her way, superior to every horror of desolation | 
and death that clogged her path, unconsciously 
discovering in the softly murmured name of 
"father," which still fell at intervals from her 
lips, the pure purpose that sustained her— the 
steady heroism that ever held her in her doubt- 
f ul course. The storms of heaven poured over 
her head— the crimes and sufferings of Rome 
darkened the paths of her pilgrimage; but 
she passed firmly onward through all, like a 
ministering spirit, journeying along earthly 
shores in the bright inviolability of its merciful 
mission and its holy thougbts — ^like a ray of 
light living in the strength of its own beauty, 
amid the tempest and obscurity of a stranger 
sphere. 

Once more she entered the Campus Martiui). 
Again she passed the public fountains, still 
unnaturally devoted to serve as beds for the 
dying and as sepulchres for the dead ; again 
she trod the dreary highways, where the 
stronger among the famished populace yet 
paced hither and thither in ferocious silence 
and unsocial separation. No word was ad- 
dressed, hardly a look was directed to her, 
as she pursued her solitary course. She was 
desolate among the desolate ; forsaken among 
others abandoned like herself. 

The robber, when he passed her by, saw that 
she was worthless for the interests of plunder 
as the poorest of the dying citizens around 
him. The patrician, loitering feebly onward 
to the shelter of his palace halls, avoided 
her as a new suppliant among the people for 
the charity which he bad not to bestow, and 
quickened his pace as she approached him in 
the street. Unprotected, yet unmolested, hurry- 
ing from her loneliness and her bitter recollec- 
tions to the refuge of her father's love, as she 
would have hurried when a child from her first 
apprehension of ill to the refuge of her father's 
arms, she gained at length the foot of the Pin< 
cian Hill — at length ascended the streets so 
often trodden in the tranquil days of old 1 

The portals and outer buildings of Vetranio's 
palace, as she passed them, presented a strik- 
ing and ominous spectacle. Within the lofty 
steel railings, which protected the building, the 
famine-wasted slaves of the senator app^red , 
reeling and tottering beneath full vases of wine i 
which they were feebly endeavouring to carry 
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into the interior apartments. Oaudj hangings 
drooped from the balconies, garlands of ivy 
were wreathed round the statues of the marble 
front.' In the midst of the besieged citj, and 
in impious mockery of the famine and pesti- 
lence irhich were wasting it, hut and palace, 
to its lemotest confines, were proceeding in 
ibis devoted dwelling the preparations for a 
triumphant feast I 

Unheedf ul of the startling prospect presented 
bj Yetra&io's abode, her ejes bent but in one 
absorbing direction, her steps hurrying faster 
and faster with each succeeding instant, Anto- 
nina approached the home from which she had 
been exiled in fear, and to which she was re- 
turning in woe. Yet a moment more of strong 
exertion, oi overpowering anticipation, and she 
reached the garden gate I 

She dashed back the heavy hair matted over 
her brows by the rain; she glanced rapidly 
around her; she beheld the window of her 
bed-chamber with the old simple curtain still 
hanging at its accustomed place ; she saw the 
well-remembered trees, the carefully tended 
flower-beds, now drooping mournfully beneath 
the gloomy sky. Her heart swelled within her, 
her breath seemed suddenly arrested in her 
bosom, as she trod the garden path and 
ascended the steps beyond. The door at the 
top was ajar. With a last effort she thrust it 
open, and stood once more — unaided and un- 
welcomed, yet hopeful of consolation, of pardon, 
of love — ^within her first and last sanctuary, the 
walls of her home I 



CHAPTER XXI 

FATHEB AND CHILD 

FoBSAKEN as it appears on an outward view, 
daring the morning of which we now write, the 
house of Numerian is yet not tenantless. In 
one of the sleeping apartments, stretched on 
his concb, with none to watch by its side, lies 
the master of the little dwelling. We last be- 
held him on the scene mingled with the famish- 
ing congregation in the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, still searching for his child amid the 
confusion of the pubHc distribution of food 
daring the earlier stages of the misfortunes of 
besieged. Rome. Since that time he has toiled 
and snffered much ; and now the day of ex- 
haustioiiy long deferred, the hours of helpless 
rolitude, constantly dreaded, have at length 
arrived. 

From the first periods of the siege, while 
all aronnd him in the city moved gloomily on- 
ward through darker and darker changes, while 
famine rapidly merged into pestilence and 
death, 'while human hopes and purposes gradu- 
illy diminished and declined with each suc- 
ceeding day, he alone remained ever devoted 
to the same labour, ever animated by the same 
otiject — the only one among all his fellow- 
sitizens whom no outward event could influence 
for good or evil, for hope or fear. 

In every street of Rome, at all hours, among 



all ranks of people, he was still to be sees 
constantly pursuing the same hopeless search. 
When the mob burst furiously into the public 
granaries to seize the last supplies of corn 
hoarded for the rich, he was ready at the doors 
watching them as they came out. When rows 
of houses were deserted by all but the dead, he 
was beheld within, passing from window to 
window, as he sought through each room for 
the treasure that he bad lost. When some few 
among the populace, in the first days of the 
pestilence, united in the vain attempt to cast 
over the lofty walls the corpses that strewed 
the street, he mingled with them to look on 
the rigid faces of the dead. In solitary places, 
where the parent, not yet lost to affection, 
strove to carry his dying child from the desert 
roadway to the shelter of a roof; where the 
wife, still faithful to her duties, received her 
husband's last breath in silent despair — he was 
seen gliding by their sides, and for one brief 
instant looking on them with attentive and 
mournful eyes. Wherever he went, whatever he 
beheld, he asked no sympathy and sought no 
aid. He went his way, a pilgrim on a solitary 
path, an unregarded expectant for a boon that 
no others would care to partake. 

When the famine first began to be felt in the 
city, he seemed unconscious of its approach — 
he made no effort to procure beforehand the 
provision of a few days* sustenance ; if he 
attended the first public distributions of food, 
it was only to prosecute his search for his child 
amid the throng around him. He must have 
perished with the first feeble victims of starva- 
tion, had he not been met, during his solitary 
wanderings, by some of the members of the 
congregation whom his piety and eloquence 
had collected in former days. 

By these persons, whose entreaties that he 
would suspend his hopeless search he always 
answered with the same firm and patient denial, 
his course was carefully watched and his wants 
anxiously provided for. Out of every supply of 
food which they were enabled to collect, his 
share was invariably carried to his abode. They 
remembered their teacher in the hour of his 
dejection, as they had formerly reverenced him 
in the day of his vigour ; they toiled to pre- 
serve his life as anxiou^Iy as they had laboured 
to profit by his instructions ; they listened as 
his disciples once, they served him as his chil- 
dren now. 

But over these, as over all other offices 
of human kindness, the famine was destined 
gradually and surely to prevail. The provi- 
sion of food garnered up by the congregation 
ominously lessened with each succeeding day. 
When the pestilence began darkly to appear, 
the numbers of those who sought their afflicted 
teacher at his abode, or followed him through 
the dreary streets, fatally decreased. 

Then, as the nourishment which had sup- 
ported, and the vigilance which had watched 
him, thus diminished, so did the hard-tasked 
energies of the unhappy father fail him 
faster and faster. Each morning as he arose, 
his steps were more feeble, his heart grew 
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heavier within him, his wanderings through the 
city were less and less resolute and prolonged. 
At length his powers totally deserted him ; the 
last-left members of his congregatioD, as they 
approached his abode with the last-left provi- 
Bion of food which they possessed, found him 
prostrate with ezhanstion at his garden gate. 
They bore him to his couch, placed their chari- 
table offering by his side, and leaving one of 
their number to protect him from the robber 
and the assassin, they quitted the house in 
despair. 

For some days the guardian remained faith- 
ful to his post, until his sufferings from lack of 
food overpowered his vigilance. Dreading that, 
in his extremity, he might be tempted to take 
from the old man's small store of provision what 
little remained, he fled from the house, to seek 
sustenance, however loathsome, in the public 
streets; and thenceforth Numerian was left 
defenceless in his solitary abode. 

He was first beheld on the scenes which these 
pages present, a man of austere purpose, of un- 
wearied energy ; a valiant reformer, who defied 
all difficulties that beset him in his progress ; 
a triumphant teacher, leading at his will who- 
ever listened to his words; a father, proudly 
contemplating the future position which he 
destined for his child. Far different did he 
now appear. Lost to his ambition, broken in 

Spirit, helpless in body, separated from his 
aughter by his own act, he lay on his nn- 
tended couch in a death -like lethargy. The 
cold wind blowing through his opened window 
awakened no sensations in his torpid frame; 
the cup of water and the small relics of coarse 
food stood near his hand, but he had no 
vigilance to discern them. His open eyes 
looked steadfastly upward, and yet he reposed 
as one in a deep sleep, or as one already de- 
voted to the tomb ; save when, at intervals, 
his lips moved slowly with a long and pain- 
fully drawn breath, or a fever flush tinged his 
hollow cheek with changing and momentary 
hues. 

While thus in outward aspect appearing to 
linger between life and death, his faculties yet 
remained feebly vital within him. Aroused 
by no external influence, and governed by no 
mental restraint, they now created before him 
a strange waking vision, palpable as an actual 
event. 

It seemed to him that he was reposing, not 
In his own chamber, but in some mysterious 
world, filled with a twilight atmosphere, inex- 
pressibly soothing and gentle to his aching 
sight. Through this mild radiance he could 
trace, at long intervals, shadowy representa- 
tions of the scenes through which he had 
passed in search of his lost child. The gloomy 
streets, the lonely houses abandoned to the un- 
buried dead, which he had explored, alternately 
appeared and vanished before him in solemn 
succession ; and ever and anon, as one vision 
disappeared ere another rose, he heard afar off 
a sound as of gentle, womanly voices, murmur- 
ing in solemn accents, "The search has been 
made in penitence, in patience, in prayer, and 



has not been pursued in vain. The lost shall 
return— the beloved shall yet bo restored ! " 

Thus, as it had begun, the vision long con- 
tinued. Now the scenes through which he had 
wandered passed slowly before his eyes, now 
the soft voices murmured pityingly in his eai. 
At length the first disappeared, and the last 
became silent ; then ensued a long vacant 
interval, and then the grey, tranquil light 
brightened slowly at one spot, out of which 
he beheld advancing towards him the fonn 
of his lost child. 

She came to his side, she bent lovingly over 
him ; he saw her eyes, with their old patient, 
childlike expression, looking sorrowfolly down 
upon him. His heart revived to a sense of 
unspeakable awe and contrition, to emotions of 
yearning love and mournful hope ; his speech 
returned; he whispered tremulously, "Child I 
child ! I repented m bitter woe the wrong that 
I did to thee ; I sought thee, in my loneliness 
on earth, through the long day and the gloomy 
night 1 And now the merciful God has sent 
thee to pardon me 1 I loved thee ; I wept for 
thee." 

His voice died within him, for now his out- 
ward sensations quickened. He felt wann 
tears falling on his cheeks ; he felt embracing 
arms clasped round him; he heard tenderly 
repeated, " Father 1 speak to me as you were 
wont; love me, father, and forgive me, a^ 
you loved and forgave me when I was a littl^ 
child 1" 

The sound of that well-remembered voice-H 
which had ever spoken kindly and reverentl* 
to him ; which had last addressed him in ton^ 
of despairing supplication; which he bad 
hardly hoped to hear again on earth — ^penM 
trated his whole being, like awakening mnsad 
in the dead silence of night. His eyes loti 
their vacant expression; he raised himsel 
suddenly on the couch ; he saw that whid 
had begun as a vision had ended as a reality; 
that his dream had proved the immediate fore 
runner of its own fulfilment ; that his daugbtd 
in her bodily presence was indeed restored 
and his head drooped forward, and he trembia 
and wept upon her bosom, in the overpowerifl 
fulness of his gratitude and delight. 

For some moments Antonina, calming w^ 
the resolute heroism of affection her om 
thronging emotions of awe and affright, eq 
deavoured to soothe and support her fast-failiii 
parent. Her horror almost overwhelmed bii 
as she thought that now, when, tbroagh gril 
and peril, she was at last restored to him, fa 
might expire in her arms ; but even yet h 
resolution did not fail her. The last hope I 
her brief and bitter life was now the hope< 
reviving her father, and she clung to it wH 
the tenacity of despair. 

She calmed her voice while she spoke I 
him ; she entreated him to remember thae li 
daughter had returned to watch over him, \ 
be his obedient pupil as in days of old. Yd 
effort I Even while the words passed Lct 1% 
his arms, which had been pressed over m 
relaxed ; his head grew heavier on her hcsoa 
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In the despair of the moment, she tore herself 
from him, and looked round to seek the help 
tiuit none were near to afford. The cup of 
irater, the last proTision of food, attracted her 
eje. With quick instinct she caught them up. 
w)pe, success, salvation, lay in those miserable 
relics. She pressed the food into his mouth ; 
ibe moistened his parched lips, his dry brow, 
Irtth the water. During one moment of horri- 
bte suspense she saw him still insensible ; then 
ttie yital functions revived ; his eyes opened 
»gain and fixed famine-struck on the wretched 
lourishment before him. He devoured it 
tavenou^ly; he drained the cup of water to 
lis last drop ; he sank back again on the couch, 
lot now the torpid blood moved once more in 
Ms veins ; his heart beat less and less feebly : 
be was saved. She saw it as she bent over 
him— saved by the lost child in the hour of her 
potum I It was a sensation of ecstatic triumph 
pBd grati^de which no woeful remembrances 
hid power to embitter in its bright, sudden 
l^h. She knelt down by the side of the 
iouch, almost crushed by her own emotions, 
i^er the grave of the young warrior she had 
adsed her heart to Heaven in agony and grief, 
^ now by her father's side she poured forth 
ier whole soul to her Creator in trembling 
iBOulations of thankfulness and hope. 
jThus — the one slowly recovering whatever of 
pfe and vigour yet continued in his weakened 
None, the other still filled with her all-absorb- 
fg emotions of gratitude — the father and 
jhter long remained. And now, as morning 
ted towards noon, the storm began to sub- 
Gradually and solemnly the vast thunder- 
ids rolled asunder, and the bright blue 
kven beyond appeared through their fan- 
Ic rifts. The lessening rain-drops fell light 
silvery to the earth, and breeze and sun- 
le were wafted at fitful intervals over the 
le-tainted atmosphere of Borne. As yet, 
ned by the shadows of the floating clouds, 
dawning sunbeams glittered softly through 
windows of Numerian's chamber. They 
'ed, warm and reviving, over his worn fea- 
\, like messengers of resurrection and hope 
tbeir native heaven. Life seemed to 
{land within him under their fresh and 
irtle zninisteriiig.^ Once more he raised him- 
( and turned towards his child ; and now his 
irt tbrobbed with a healthful joy, and his 
toB closed round her, not in the helplessness 
linfinnity, but in the welcome of love. 
Bis -words, when he spoke to her, fell at first 
UMst inarticulately from his lips — ^they were 
l^led together in confused phrases of tender- 
M, contarition, thanksgiving. All the native 
Ihnsiasm of his disposition, all the latent love 
f his child, which had for years been sup- 
{ssed by his austerity, or diverted by his 
intion, now at last burst forth, 
trembling and silent in his arms, Antonina 
tdy endeavoured to^retum his caresses and 
imswer his words of welcome. Now for the 
% time she knew how deep was her father's 
iction for her; she felt how foreign to his 
u nature had been his assumed severity in 



their intercourse of former days ; and in the 
quick fiow of new feelings and old recollections 
produced by the delighting surprise of the dis- 
covery, she found herself speecMess. She could 
only listen eagerly, breathlessly, while he spoke. 
His words, falterinfi^ and confused though they 
were, were words of endearment which she had 
never heard from him before ; they were words 
which no mother had ever pronounced beside 
her infant bed, and they sank divinely consol- 
ing over her heart, as messages of pardon from 
angel's lips. 

Gradually Numerian's voice grew calmer. He 
raised his daughter in his arms, and bent wist- 
fully on her face his attentive and pitying eyes. 
'* Returned, returned 1 " he murmured, while he 
gazed on her, "never a^ain to depart I Be- 
tumed, beautiful and patient, kinder and more 
tender than everl Love me and pardon me, 
Antonina. I sought for you in bitter loneliness 
and despair. TMnk not of me as what I was, 
but as what I am I There were days when you 
were yet an infant, when I had no thought but 
how to cherish and delight you, and now those 
days have come again. You shall read no 
gloomy task-books; you shall never be sepa- 
rated from me more; you shall play sweet 
music on the lute ; you shall be all garlanded 
jvith flowers which I will provide for you! 
We will find friends and glad companions ; we 
will bring happiness with us wherever we are 
seen. God's blessing goes forth from children 
like you — it has fallen upon me — ^it has raised 
me from the dead 1 My Antonina shall teach 
me to worship, as I once taught her. She shall 
pray for me in the morning, and pray for me at 
night ; and when she thinks not of it, when she 
sleeps, I shall come softly to her bedside, and 
wait and watch over her, so that when she 
opens her eyes they shall open on me — they are 
the eyes of my child who has been restored to 
me— there is nothing on earth that can speak 
to me like them of happiness and peace I " 

He paused for a moment, and looked raptur- 
ously on her face as it was turned towards him. 
His features partially saddened while he gazed ; 
and taking her long hair, still wet and dis- 
hevelled from the rain, in his hands, he pressed 
it over his lips, over his face, over his neck. 
Then, when he saw that she was endeavouring 
to speak, when he beheld the tears that were 
now filling her eyes, he drew her closer to him, 
and hurriedly continued in lower tones — 

''Hushl hushl No more grief, no more 
tears I Tell me not whither you have wan- 
dered—speak not of what you have suffered ; 
for would not every word be a reproach to me 7 
And you have come to pardon and not to re- 
proach I liCt not the recollection that it was I 
who cast you off be forced on me from your 
lips ; let us remember only that we are re- 
stored to each other; let us think that God 
has accepted my penitence and forgiven me 
my sin, in suffering my child to return I Or, 
if we must speak of the days of separation that 
are past, speak to me of the days that found 
you tranquil and secure ; rejoice me by telling 
me that it was not all danger and woe in the 
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bitter destiny which my guilty anger prepared 
for my own child 1 Say to me that you met 
protectors as well as enemies in the hour of 
your flight — ^that all were not harsh to yon as 
I was — that those of whom yon asked shelter 
and safety looked on your face as on a petition 
for charity and kindness from friends whom 
they loved 1 Tell me only of your protectors, 
Antonina, for in that there will be consolation ; 
and you have come to console 1 " 

As he vraited for her reply he felt her tremble 
on his bosom, he saw the shudder that ran over 
her frame. The despair in her voice, though 
she only pronounced in answer to him the 
simple words, ** There was one" — and then 
ceased, unable to proceed — penetrated coldly 
to his heart. 

" Is he not at hand ? " he hurriedly resumed. 
« Why is he not here 7 Let us seek him with- 
out delay. I must humble myself before him 
in my gratitude. I must show him that I was 
worthy that my Antonina should be restored." 

** He is dead! " she gasped, sinking down in 
the arms that embraced her, as the recollec- 
tions of the past night again crowded in all 
their horror on her memory. " They murdered 
him by my side. O father ! father ! he loved 
me; he would have reverenced and protected 
youf" 

'* May the merciful Grod receive him among 
the blessed angels, and honour him among the 
holy martyrs 1 " cried the father, raising his 
tearful eyes in supplication. ** May his spirit, 
if it can still be observant of the things of 
earth, know that his name shall be written on 
my heart with the name of my child ; that I 
will think on him as on a beloved companion, 
and mourn for him as for a son that h&s been 
taken from me ! " 

He ceased, and looked down on Antonina, 
whose features were still hidden from him. 
Bach felt that a new bond of mutual affection 
had been created between them by what each 
had spoken ; but both now remained silent. 

During this interval the thoughts of Nume- 
rian wandered from the reflections which had 
hitherto occupied him. The few mournful words 
which his daughter had spoken had been suffi- 
cient to banish its fulness of joy from his heart, 
and to turn him from the happy contemplation 
of the present to the dark recollections of the 
past. Vague doubts and fears now mingled 
with his gratitude and hope, and involuntarily 
his thoughts reverted to what he would fain 
have forgotten for ever — to the morning when 
he had driven Antonina from her home. 

Baseless apprehensions of the return of the 
treacherous Pagan and his profligate employer, 
with the return of their victim—despairing con- 
victions of his own helplessness and in&mity 
rose startlingly in his mind. His eyes wandered 
vacantly round the room, his hands closed 
trembling over his daughter's form; then, 
suddenly releasing her, he arose as one panic- 
stricken, and exclaiming, " The doors must be 
secured — Ulpius may be near — the senator may 
return ! " endeavoured to cross the room. But 
his strength was unequal to the effort ; he leaned 



back for support against the wall, and breath- 
lessly repeating, "Secure the doors — Ulpiua, 
Ulpius 1 ' he motioned to Antonina to descend. 

She trembled as she obeyed him. Remember- 
ing her passage through the breach in the wall, 
and her fearful journey through the streets of 
Bome, she more than shared her father's appre- 
hensions as she descended the stairs. 

The door remained half open, as she had left it 
when she entered the house. Ere she hurriedly 
closed and barred it, she cast a momentary glance 
on the street beyond. The gaunt figures of the 
slaves still moved wearily to and fro, amid tb^ 
mockery of festal preparation in Yetraoio's 
palace ; and here and there a few ghastly figured 
lay on the ground contemplating them in languid 
amazement. Over all other parts of the street 
the deadly tranquillity of plague and famine still 
prevailed. 

Hurriedly ascending the steps, Antonina 
hastened to assure her father that she had 
obeyed his commands, and that they were no« 
secure from all intrusion from without. Bot» 
during her brief absence, a new and more 
ominous prospect of calamity had presented 
itself before the old man's mind. 

As she entered the room, she saw that he had 
returned to his couch, and that he was holdintf 
before him the little wooden bowl which had 
contained his last supply of food, and whi(» 
was now empty. He addressed not a word t^ 
her when he heard her enter ; his features were 
rigid with horror and despair as he looked dowi 
on the empty bowl ; he muttered vacantly, "B 
was the last provision that remained, and it wai 
I that exhausted it I The beasts of the forest 
carry food to their young, and I have taken tbfl 
last morsel from my child I " 

In an instant the utter desolateness of th4 
situation — forgotten in the first joy of thcli 
meeting — forced itself with appalling vividnea 
upon Antonina's mind. She endeavoured ¥ 
speak of comfort and hope to her father ; bn 
the fearful realities of the famine in the cil; 
now rose palpably before her, and suspends 
the vain words of solace on her Ups. In th 
midst of still populous Home, within sight d 
those surrounding plains where the creativ 
sun ripened hour by hour the vegetation « 
the teeming earth, where field and granary dif 
played profusely their abundant stores, til 
father and daughter now looked on each otba 
as helpless to replace their exhausted prorisid 
of food as if they had been abandoned on iM 
raft of the shipwrecked in an unexplored sn 
or banished to a lonely island whose inlaa 
products were withered by infected winds, sa 
around whose arid shores ran such destroys! 
waters as seethe over the "Cities of the Flail 

The silence which had long prevailed in tl 
room, the bitter reflections which still held ti 
despairing father and the patient diuighft 
speechless alike, were at length interrupted ! 
a hollow and melancholy voice from the strel 
pronouncing, in the form of a public notid 
these words : — 

"I, Publius Dalmatius, messenger 
Roman Senate, proclaim, that in order 
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the streets from the dead, three thousand ses- 
tertii will be given by the Prefect for eveiy ten 
txxiies that are cast over the walls. This is the 
true decree of the Senate." 

The voice ceased ; but no sound of applause, 
10 murmur of popular tumult was heard in 
mswer. Then, after an interval, it was once 
nore faintly audible as the messenger passed 
m and repeated the decree in another street ; 
md then the silence again sank down over all 
iings more awfully pervading than before. 

Every word of the proclamation, when re- 
)eatedin the distance as when spoken under 
lis window, had clearly reached Numerian's 
tars. His mind, already sinking in despair, was 
iveted on what he had heard from the woe- 
N)ding voice of the herald, with a fascination 
IS absorbing as that which rivets the eye of 
he traveller, already giddy on the summit of 
\ precipice, upon the spectacle of the yawn- 
Dg gulfs beneath. When all sound of the pro- 
ilamation had finally died away, the unhappy 
iitber dropped the empty bowl which he had 
litherto mechanically continued to hold before 
tim, and glancing affrightedly at his daughter, 
Toaned to himself : ** The corpses are to be 
>st over the walls— the dead are to be flung 
orth to the winds of heaven — there is no help 
(tt* us in the city. O God, God I — she may 
ie I — ?Ler body may be cast away like the rest, 
nd I may live to see it I " 
He rose suddenly from the couch ; his reason 
^med for a moment to be shaken as he tot- 
sred to the window, crying, '* Food I food ! — I 
ill give mj house and all it contains for a 
torsel of food. I have nothing to support my 
wn child — she will starve before me by to- 
iorrow if I have no food ! I am a citizen of 
ome — I demand help from the Senate 1 Food I 
lodl" 

In tones declining lower and lower he con- 
irned to cry thus from the window, but no 
)ice answered him either in sympathy or 
irision. Of all the people — now increased 
. numbers — collected in the street before 
ptranio's palace, not one turned even to look 
I him. For days and days past, such fruit- 
is appeals as his had been heard, and heard 
looncemedly, at every hour and in every 
fleet of Rome — now ringing through the 
Avy air in the shrieks of delirium ; now 
istly audible in the last faltering murmurs 
exhaustion and despair, 
thus vainly entreating help and pity from a 
pnlace -who had ceased to give the one or 
feel the other, Numerian might long have 
nained ; but now his daughter approached 
fside, and drawing him gently towards his 
loh, said in tender and solemn accents: 
Remember, father, that God sent the ravens 
I feed Slijah, and replenished the widow's 
pe ! He will not desert us, for He has re- 
red us to each other, and has sent me hither 
i to perish in the famine, but to watch over 

* Grod has deserted the city and all that it 
^ns ! " he answered distractedly. **The 
^ of destruction has gone forth into our 



streets, and death walks in his shadow I On 
this day, when hope and happiness seemed 
opening before us both, our little household 
has been doomed 1 The young and the old, 
the weary and the watchful, they strew the 
streets alike — ^the famine has mastered them 
all — the famine will master us — there is no 
help, no escape I I, who would have died 
patiently for my daughter's safety, must now 
die despairing, leaving her friendless in the 
wide, dreary, perilous world; in the dismal 
city of anguish, of horror, of death — ^where 
the enemy threatens without, and hunger and 
pestilence waste within ! O Antonina I you 
have returned to me but for a little time ; the 
day of our second separation draws near I " 

For a few moments his head drooped, and 
his sobs choked his utterance ; then he once 
more rose painfully to his feet. Heedless of 
Antonina's entreaties, he again endeavoured to 
cross the room, only again to find his feeble 
powers unequal to sustain him. As he fell 
back panting upon a seat, his eyes assumed a 
wild, unnatural expression — despair of mind 
and weakness of body had together partially 
unhinged his faculties. When his daughter 
affrightedly approached to soothe and succour 
him, he impatiently waved her back ; and 
began to speak in a dull, hoarse, monotonous 
voice, pressing his hand firmly over his brow, 
and directing his eyes backwards and forwards 
incessantly, on object after object, in every 
part of the room. 

* * Listen, child, listen ! " he hastily began. 
** I tell you there is no food in the house, and 
no food in Rome I — we are besieged — ^they 
have taken from us our granaries in the 
suburbs, and our fields on the plains — there 
is a great famine in the city — those who still 
eat, eat strange food which men sicken at when 
it is named. I would seek even this, but I 
have no strength to go forth into the by- 
ways and force it from others at the point of 
the sword! I am old and feeble, and heart- 
broken — I shall die first, and leave fatherless 
my good, kind daughter, whom I sought for so 
long, and whom I loved as my only child I " 

He paused for an instant, not to listen to the 
words of encouragement and hope which Anto- 
nina mechanically addressed to him while he 
spoke, but to collect his wandering thoughts, 
to rally his failing strength. His voice acquired 
a quicker tone, and his features presented a 
sudden energy and earnestness of expression, 
as if some new project had flashed across his 
mind, when, after an interval, he continued 
thus : — 

**But though my child shall be bereaved of 
me, though I shall die in the hour when I most 
longed to live for her, I must not leave her 
helpless ; I will send her among my congrega- 
tion who have deserted me, but who will repent 
when they hear that I am dead, and will receive 
Antonina among them for my sake I Listen to 
this — listen, listen I You must tell them to re- 
member all that I once revealed to them of my 
brother, from whom I parted in my boyhood — 
my brother, whom I have never seen since. He 
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may yet be alive, he may be found — they must 
search for him ; for to you he would be father 
to the faUierless, and guardian to the un- 
guarded — he may now be in Rome, he may be 
rich and powerful — he may have food to spare, 
and shelter that is good against all enemies and 
strangers I Attend, child, to my words : in 
these latter days I have thought of him much ; 
I have seen him in dreams as I saw him for the 
last time in my father's house ; he was happier 
and more beloved than I was, and in envy and 
hatred I quitted my parents and parted from 
him. You have heard nothing of this ; but you 
must hear it now, that when I am dead yon 
may know you have a protector to seek 1 So I 
received in anger my brother's farewell, and 
fled from my home — (those days were well re- 
membered by me once, but all things grow dull 
on my memory now). Long years of turmoil and 
change passed on, and I never met him ; and 
men of many nations were my companions, but 
he was not among them ; then much affliction 
fell upon me, and I repented and learnt the 
fear of God, and went back to my father's 
house. Since that, years have passed — I know 
not how many. I could have told them when I 
spoke of my former life to him — to my friend, 
when we stood near St. Peter's, ere the city was 
besieged, looking on the sunset, and speaking 
of the early days of our compfinionship ; but 
DOW my very remembrance fails me ; the famine 
that threatens us with separation and death 
casts darkness over my thoughts ; yet hear me, 
hear me patiently — for your sake I must con- 
tinue ! " 

**Not now, father — not nowl At another 
time, on a happier day I " murmured Antonina, 
in tremulous, entreating tones. 

" My home, when I arrived to look on it, was 

gone," pursued the old man sadly, neither 
ceding nor hearing her. ** Other houses were 
built where my father's house had stood ; no 
man could teJl me of my parents and my 
lurother ; then I returned, and my former com- 
panions grew hateful in my eyes ; I left them, 
and they followed me with persecution and 
scorn. — Listen, listen 1 — I set forth secretly in 
the night, with you, to escape them, and to 
make perfect my reformation where they should 
not be near to hinder it ; and we travelled on- 
ward many days until we came to Rome, and I 
made my abode there. But I feared that my 
companions whom I abhorred might discover 
and persecute me again, and in the new city 
of my dwelling I called myself by another name 
than the name that I bore ; thus I knew that 
all trace of me would be lost, and that I should 
be kept secure from men whom I thought on 
only as enemies now. Go, child I go quickly I 
— bring your tablets and write down the names 
that I shall tell you ; for so you will discover 
your protector when I am gone ! Say not to 
him that you are the child of Numerian — he 
knows not the name; say that you are the 
daughter of Oleander, his brother, who died 
longing to be restored to him. Write— write 
caref ally. Oleander I — that was the name my 
father gave to me ; that was the name I bore 



until I fled from my evil companions aa^ 
changed it, dreading their pursuit ! Oleander^ 
write and remember. Oleander I I have seen fa 
visions that my brother shall be discovered : hi 
will not be discovered to m^ but he will be di^ 
covered to you/ Tour tablets — ^your tablets 
— write his name with mine— it is " 

He stopped abruptly. His mental poweq 
fluctuating between torpor and animation— 
shaken, but not overpowered by the trials whiol 
had assailed them— suddenly rallied, and tti 
suming somewhat of their accustomed balance 
became awakened to a sense of their own aberi 
ration. His tague revelations of his past 1^ 
(which the reader will recognise as resemblio^ 
his communications on the same subject to thi 
fugitive land-owner, previously related) nov 
appeared before him in all their incongruity 
and uselessness. His countenance fell — b< 
sighed bitterly to himself: *^My reason begin 
to desert me! — my judgment, which shoulc 
guide my child — ^my resolution, which shook 
uphold her, both fail me ! How should m] 
brother, since boyhood lost to me, be founc 
by Jier f Against the famine that threatens a 
I offer but vain words ! Already her strengtl 
declines ; her face, that I loved to look oa 
grows wan before my eyes 1 God have meroi 
upon us I — God have mercy upon us I " 

He returned feebly to his couch ; his hesc 
declined on his bosom ; sometimes a low groai 
burst from his lips, but he spoke no more. 

Deep as was the prostration under which b^ 
had now fallen, it was yet less painful to Ante 
nina to behold it than to listen to the inoo 
herent revelations which had fallen from hi 
lips but the moment before, and which, in ha 
astonishment and affright, she had dreacbi 
might be the awful indications of the overthroi 
of her father's reason. As she again plaoo 
herself by his side, she trembled to fe^ th« 
her own weariness was fast overpowering her 
but she still struggled with her rising despair- 
still strove to think only of capacity for endoi 
anoe and chances of relief. 

The silence in the room was deep and dii 
while they now sat together. The faint br< 
at lone intervals, drowsily rose and fell as tl 
floated through the open window ; the fii 
sunbeams alternately appeared and vanished 
the clouds rolled upward in airy succession 
the face of heaven. Time moved sternly in i1 
destined progress, and Nature varied tranquill 
through its appointed limits of change, and sti 
no hopes, no saving projects, nothing but du 
recollections and woeful anticipations ocoapil 
Antonina's mind ; when, just as her weary hm 
was drooping towards the ground, just as soul 
tion and fortitude and grief itself seemed decHi 
ing into a dreamless and deadly sleep, a lai 
thought, void of discernible connection or caus 
rose suddenly within her— animating, airokei 
ing, inspiring. She started up. "The gardet 
father — ^the garden I " she cried breathlesdQ 
"Remember the food that grows in our gardi 
below I Be comforted, we have provision leJ 
yet — God has not deserted us I ** 

He raised his face while she spoke ; his ffli 
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lures assmned a deeper moomfnlness and hope- 
lesmess of expression ; he looked upon her in 
Vinous silence, and laid his trembling fingers 
m her arm to detain her, when she hurriedly 
ittempted to quit the room. 

** Do not forbid me to depart," she anxiously 
sleaded. '* To me every comer in the garden 
» known ; for it was my possession m our 
ittppier days — our last hopes rest in the gar- 
to, and I must search through it without 
4elay I Bear with me,'' she added, in low and 
Melancholy tones — " bear with me, dear father, 
pk all that I would now do 1 I have suffered, 
^nce we parted, a bitter affliction, which clings 
(dark and heavy to all my thoughts— there is no 
Uo&solation for me but the privilege of caring 
lor your welfare — my only hope of comfort is in 
Ihe employment of aiding you I " 

The old man's hand had pressed heavier on 
ler arm while she addressed him ; but when 
ihe ceased it dropped from her, and he bent 
liis head in speechless submission to her en- 
treaty. 

For one moment she lingered, looking on him 
sQent as himself ; the next, she left the apart- 
loent with hasty and uncertain steps. 

On reaching the garden, she unconsciously 
took the path leading to the bank where she had 
once loved to play secretly upon her lute and to 
look on the distant mountains reposing in the 
warm atmosphere which summer evenings shed 
^?er their blue expanse. How eloquent was this 
ittle plot of ground of the quiet events now for 
«Ter gone by I — of the joys, the hopes, the happy 
^^ccapatioBs, which rise with the day that chro- 
^les them, and pass like that day, never to 
DBtnm the same I — which the memory alone can 
jireserve as they were, and the heart can never 
Sesume but in a changed form, divested of the 
presence of the companion of the incident of 
Vkd departed moment, which formed the charm 
«f the past and makes the imperfection of the 
Ifesent. 

Tender and thronging were the remembrances 
which the surrounding prospect called up, as 
the sad mistress of the garden looked again on 
lier littie domain ! She saw the bank where she 
icoold never more sit to sing with a renewal of 
Ifae same feelings which had once inspired her 
ttusic ; she saw the drooping flowers that she 
could never restore with the same childlike 
VDJoyment of the task which had animated her 
In former hours 1 Young though she still was, 
the emotions of the youthful days that were 
jone could never be revived as they had once 
pxist^ ! As waters they had welled up, and as 
M;ers they had flowed forth, never to return to 
■leir source 1 Thoughts of these former years 
M>f the young warrior who lay cold beneath 
lie heavy earth->of the desponding father who 
aoumed hopeless in the room above — gathered 
bick at her heart as she turned from her flower- 
teds — not, as in other days, to pour forth her 
tappiness to the music of her lute, but to search 
Kboriously for the sustenance of life. 
r At first, as she stooped over those places in 
ithe garden where she knew that fruits and 
Vegetables had been planted by her own hand, 



her tears blinded her. She hastily dashed them 
away, and looked eagerly around. 

Alas 1 others had reaped the field from which 
she had hoped abundimce I In the early days 
of the faznine Numerian's congregation had 
entered the garden, and gathered for him what* 
ever it contained ; its choicest and its home- 
liest products were alike exhausted ; withered 
leaves lay on the barren earth, and naked 
branches waved over them in the air. She 
wandered from path to path, searching amid 
the briars and thistles, which already cast an 
aspect of ruin over the deserted place ; she 
explored its most hidden comers with the pain- 
ful perseverance of despair ; but the same bar* 
rezmess spread around her wherever she turned. 
On this once fertile spot, which she had en- 
tered with such joyful faith in its resources, 
there remained but a few poor decayed roots, 
dropped and forgotten amid tangled weeds and 
faded flowers. 

She saw that they were barely sufficient for 
one scanty meal as she collected them and re- 
turned slowly to the house. No words escaped 
her, no tears flowed over her cheeks when she 
reascended the steps — hope, fear, thought, 
sensation itself had been stunned within her 
from the first moment when she had discovered 
that, in the garden as in the house, the inexor- 
able famine had anticipated the last chanoes 
of relief. 

She entered the room, and, still holding the 
withered roots, advanced mechanically to her 
father's side. During her absence his mental 
and bodily faculties had both yielded to wearied 
nature — he lay in a deep, heavy sleep. 

Her mind experienced a fsdnt relief when 
she saw that the fatal necessity of confess- 
ing the futility of the hopes she had herself 
awakened was spared her for a while. She 
knelt down by Numerian, and gently smoothed 
the hair over his brow ; then she drew the cur- 
tain across the window, for she feared even that 
the breeze blowing through it might arouse 
him. 

A strange, secret satisfaction at the idea of 
devoting to her father every moment of the 
time and every particle of the strength that 
might yet be reserved for her ; a ready resignar 
tion to death in dying for Atm— overspread her 
heart, and took the place of all other aspira- 
tions and all other thoughts. 

She now moved to and fro through the room 
with a cautious tranquillity which nothing Oould 
startle; she prepared her decayed roots for 
food with a patient attention which nothing 
could divert. Lost, through the aggravated 
miseries of her position, to recent grief and 
present apprehension, she could still instinc- 
tively perform the simple offices of the woman 
and the daughter, as she might have performed 
them amid a peaceful nation and a prosperous 
home. Thus do the first-bora affections outlast 
the exhaustion of all the stormy emotions, all 
the aspiring thoughts of after years, which may 
occupy, but which cannot absorb, the spirit 
within us ; thus does their friendly and fami- 
liar voice, when the clamour of contending 
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passions has died awaj ia its own fury, speak 
again, serene and sustaining as in the early 
thne, when the mind moved secure within the 
limits of its native simplicity, and the heart 
yet lay happy in the pure tranquillity of its 
first repose ! 

The last scanty measure of food was soon 
prepared ; it was bitter and unpalatable when 
she tasted it— life could barely be preserved, 
even in the most vigorous, by provision so 
wretched ; but she set it aside as carefully as 
if it had been the most precious luxury of the 
most abundant feast. 

Nothing had changed during the interval of 
her solitary employment — her father yet slept ; 
the gloomy silence yet prevailed in the street. 
8he placed herself at the window, and partially 
drew aside the curtain to let the warm breezes 
from without blow over her cold brow. The 
same ineffable resignation, the same unnatural 
quietude, which had sunic down over her facul- 
ties since she had entered the room, overspread 
them stilL Surrounding objects failed to im- 

Sress her attention; recollections and forebod- 
igs stagnated in her mind. A marble com- 
posure prevailed over her features. Sometimes 
her eyes wandered mechanically from the 
morsels of food by her side to her sleeping 
father, as her one vacant idea of watching for 
bis service, till the feeble pulses of life had 
throbbed their last, alternately revived and 
declined; but no other e?idences of bodily 
existence or mental activity appeared in her. 
As she now sat in the half-darkened room, by 
the couch on which her father reposed— her 
features pale, calm, and rigid, her form en- 
veloped in cold white drapery — there were 
moments when she looked like one of the peni- 
tential devotees of the primitive Church, ap- 
pointed to watch in the house of mourning, 
and surprised in her saintly vigil by the advent 
of Death. 

Time flowed on — the monotonous hours of 
the day waned again towards night ; and plague 
and famine told their lapse in the fated high- 
ways of Rome. For father and child the sand 
in the glois was fast running out, and neither 
marked it as it diminished. The sleeper still 
reposed, and the guardian by his side still 
watched ; but now her weary gaze was directed 
on the street, unconsciously attracted by the 
sound of voices which at length rose from it at 
intervals, and by the light of torches and lamps 
which appeared in the great palace of the 
senator Yetranio, as the sun gradually declined 
in the horizon, and the fiery clouds aroand 
were quenched in the vapours of the advancing 
night Steadily she looked upon the sight be- 
neath and before her ; but even yet her limbs 
never moved ; no expression relieved the blank, 
solemn peacefulness of her features. 

Meanwhile, the soft, brief twilight glimmered 
over the earth, and showed the cold moon, 
poised solitary in the starless heaven; then, 
the stealthy deurkness arose at her pale signal, 
and closed slowly round the City of Death 1 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE BANQUET OF FAMINE 

Of all prophecies, none are, i>erhaps, so fre- 
quently erroneous as those on which we are 
most apt to venture in endeavouring to foretell 
the effect of outward events on the characters 
of men. In no form of oar anticipations are 
we more frequently baffled than in such at- 
tempts to estimate beforehand the influence of 
circumstance over conduct, not only in others, 
but also even in ourselves. Let the event bat 
happen, and men, whom we view by the light 
of our previous observation of them, act under 
it as the living contradictions of their own 
characters. The friend of our daily social 
intercourse, in the progress of life, and the 
favourite hero of our historic studies, in the 
progress of the page, astonish, exceed, or dis- 
appoint our expectations alike. We find it as 
vain to foresee a cause as to fix a limit for the 
arbitrary inconsistencies in the dispositions of 
mankind. 

But, though to speculate upon the future 
conduct of others under impending circam- 
stances be but too often to expose the fallacy 
of our wisest anticipations, to contemplate the 
nature of that conduct after it has been dis- 
played is a useful subject of curiosity, and 
may pnerhaps be made a fruitful source of in- 
struction. Similar events which succeed each 
other at different periods are relieved from 
monotony, and derive new importance from 
the ever- varying effects which they produce on 
the human character. Thus, in the great occur- 
rence which forms the foundation of our nar- 
rative, we may find little in the siege of Rome, 
looking at it as a mere event, to distinguish it 
remarkably from any former siege of the city 
— the same desire for glory and vengeance, ' 
wealth and dominion, which brought Alaric to 
her walls, brought other invaders before him. ' 
But if we observe the effect of the (jothic 
descent upon Italy on the inhabitants of her 
capital, we shall find ample matter for novel | 
contemplation and unbounded surprise. 

We shall perceive, as an astonishing instance ' 
of the inconsistencies of the human character, ' 
the spectacle of a whole people resolutely defy- ! 
ing an overwhelming foreign invasion at thdr ' 
very doors, just at the period when they had ' 
fallen most irremediably from the highest posi- 
tion of national glory to the lowest depths of 
national degradation ; resisting an aU-powerfol 
enemy with infiexible obstinacy, for the honour 
of the Roman name, which they had basely 
dishonoured or carelessly forgotten for agei 
past. We shall behold men who have hitb^o, 
laughed at the very name of patriotism, now 
starving resolutely in their country's cause ; who 
stopped at no villainy to obtain wealth, now 
hesitating to employ their ill-gotten gains in 
the purcl^e of the most important of all grati- 
fications — their own security and peace. Is* 
stances of the unimaginable effect produced bf 
the event of the siege of Rome on the ohanc^eit 
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}f her inhabitants might be drawn from all 
classes, from the lowest to the highest, from 
patrician to plebeian ; but to produce them 
bere would be to admit too long an interrup- 
lion in the progress of the present narrative. 
M we are to enter at all into detail on such a 
mbject, it must be only in a case clearly con- 
lected with the actual requirements of our 
story ; and such a case may be found, at this 
juncture, in the conduct of the senator Yetranio, 
mder the influence of the worst calamities 
ittending the blockade of Rome by the Goths. 

Who, it may be asked, knowing the previous 
sbaracter of this man, his frivolity of dispo- 
dtion, his voluptuous anxiety for unremitting 
BDJojment and ease, his horror of the slightest 
^>proache8 of affliction or pain, would have 
imagined him capable of rejecting in disdain 
ill the minor chances of present security and 
fnture prosperity which his nnbounded power 
ind wealth might have procured for him, even 
In a famine-stricken city, and rising suddenly 
to the sublime of criminal desperation, in the 
EBsolution to abandon life as worthless the 
moment it had ceased to run in the easy 
mrrent of all former years 7 Tet to this deter- 
Biination had he now arrived ; and, still more 
extraordinary, in this determination had he 
found others, of his own patrician order, to 
join hinL 

The reader will remember his wild announce- 
nent of his intended orgie to the Prefect 
Pompeianus during the earlier periods of the 
ieg^ ; that announcement was now to be f ul- 
illed. Vetranio had bidden his guests to the 
banquet of Famine. A chosen number of the 
enators of the great city were to vindicate 
heir daring by dying the revellers that they 
lad lived; by resigning in contempt all pro- 
pect of starving, like the common herd, on a 
essening daily pittance of loathsome food ; by 
Baking their triumphant exit from a fettered 
ad ungrateful life, drowned in floods of wine, 
nd lighted by the fires of the wealthiest palace 
I Rome 1 

It had been intended to keep this frantic 
etermination a profound secret, to let the 
lighty catastrophe burst upon the remaining 
ihabitants of the city like a prodigy from 
eaven ; but the slaves intrusted with the 
rganisation of the suicide banquet had been 
tU>ed to their tasks with wine, and in the 
irelessness of intoxication had revealed to 
^ers whatever they heard within the palace 
alls. The news passed from mouth to mouth, 
bere was enough in the prospect of beholding 
le bnming palace and the drunken suicide of 
s desperate guests to animate even the stag- 
nt curiosity of a famishing mob. 
On the appointed evening the people dragged 
leir weary limbs from all quarters of the city 
wards the Fincian HilL Many of them died 
k tihe way ; many lost their resolution to pro- 
pd to the end of their journey, and took 
iftlter sullenly in the empty houses on the 
iid; many found opportunities for plunder 
id crime as they proceeded, which tempted 
|m from their destination; but many per- 



severed in their purpose—the living dragging 
the dying along with them, the desperate 
driving the cowardly before them in malignant 
sport, until they gained the palace gates. It 
was by their voices, as they reached her ear 
from the street, that the fast-sinldng faculties 
of Antonina had been startled, though not 
revived; and there, on the broad pavement, 
lay these citizens of a fallen city— a congre- 
gation of pestilence and crime— a starving and 
an awful band 1 

The moon, brightened by the increasing dark- 
ness, now clearly illuminated the street, and 
revealed, in a narrow space, a various and im- 
pressive scene. 

One side of the roadway in which stood 
Vetranio's palace was occupied, along each 
extremity, as far as the eye could reach at 
night, by the groves and outbuildings attached 
to the senator's mansion. The palace grounds, 
at the higher and farther end of the street — 
looking /rom the Pincian Gate — crossed it by a 
wide archway, and then stretched backward, 
until they joined the trees of the little garden 
of Numerian's abode. In a line with this house, 
but separated from it by a short space, stood a 
long row of buildings, let out floor by floor to 
separate occupants, and towering to an un- 
wieldy altitude ; for in ancient Rome, as in 
modem London, in consequence of the high 
price of land in an over-populated city, builders 
could only secure space in a dwelling by add- 
ing inconveniently to its height. Beyond these 
habitations rose the trees surrounding another 
patrician abode ; and beyond that the houses 
took a sudden turn, and nothing more was 
visible in a straight line but the dusky, indefi- 
nite objects of the distant view. 
• The whole appearance of the street before 
Vetranio's mansion, had it been unoccupied by 
the repulsive groups now formed in it, would 
have been eminently beautiful at the hour of 
which we now write. The nobly symmetrical 
frontage of the palace itself, with its graceful 
succession of long porticoes and colossal statues, 
contrasted by the picturesquely irregular ap- 
pearance of the opposite dweUing of Nume- 
rian and the lofty houses by its side ; the soft, 
indistinct masses of foliage running parallel 
along the upper ends of the street, terminated 
and connected by the archway garden across 
the road, on which was planted a group of tall 
pine-trees, rising in gigantic relief against the 
transparent sky ; the brilliant light streaming 
across the pavement from Vetranio's gaily-cur- 
tained windows, immediately opposed by the 
tranquil moonlight which lit the more distant 
view— formed altogether a prospect in which 
the natural and the artificial were mingled 
together in the most exquisite proportions — 
a prospect whose ineffable poetry and beauty 
might, on any other night, have charmed the 
most careless eye and exalted the most frivo- 
lous mind. But now, overspread as it was 
by groups of people gaunt with famine and 
hideous with disease; startled as it was, at 
gloomy intervals, by contending cries of sup- 
plication, defiance, and despair— its brightest 
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beauties of Natare and Art appeared bnt to shine 
with an aspect of bitter mookerj around the 
human misery which their splendour disclosed. 

Upwards of a hundred people— mostly of the 
lowest orders — were congregated before the 
senator's devoted dweUiug. Some few among 
them passed slowly to and fro in the street, 
their figures gliding shadowy and solemn 
through the light around them; but the 
greater number lay on the pavement before 
the wall of Numerian's dwelling and the door- 
ways of the lofty houses by its side. Illumi- 
nated by the full glare of the light from the 
palace windows, these groups, huddled to- 
gether in the distorted attitudes of suffering 
and despair, assumed a fearful and unearthly 
appearance. Their shrivelled faces, their tat- 
tered clothin|^, their wan forms, here prostrate, 
there half-raised, were bathed in a steady red 
glow. High above them, at the windows of 
the tall houses, now tenanted in every floor 
by the dead, appeared a few figures (the mer- 
cenary guardians of the dying within) bending 
forward to look out upon the palace opposite— 
their haggard faces showing pale in the clear 
moonlight. Sometimes their voices were heard 
calling in mockery to the mass of people below 
to break down the strong steel gates of the 
palace, and tear the full wine-cup from its 
master's lips. Sometimes those beneath re- 
plied with execrations, which rose wildly min- 
gled with the wailing of women and children, 
the moans of the plague-stricken, and the sup- 
plications of the fam^hed to the slaves passing 
backwards and forwards behind the palace rail- 
ings for charity and help. 

In the intervals, when the tumult of weak 
▼Dices was partially lulled, there was heard a 
dull, regular, beating sound, produced by those 
who had found dry bones on their road to the 
palace, and were pounding them on the pave- 
ment, in sheltered places, for food. The wind, 
which had been refreshing during the day, had 
changed at sunset, and now swept up slowly 
over the street in hot, faint gusts, plague- 
laden from the East. Particles of the ragged 
clothing on some prostrate forms lying most 
exposed in its course waved slowly to and foo, 
as it passed, like banners planted by Death on 
the yielding defences of the citadel of Life. 
It wound through the open windows of the 
palace, hot and mephitic, as if tainted with 
the breath of the foul and furious words which 
it bore onward into the banqueting-him of the 
senator's reckless guests. Driven over such 
scenes as now spread beneath it, it derived 
from them a portentous significance ; it seemed 
to blow like an tmosphere exuded from the fur- 
nace-depths of centre earth, breathing sinister 
warnings of some deadly convulsion in the 
whole mbric of Nature over the thronged and 
dismal street. 

Such was the prospect before the palace, 
and such the spectators assembled in ferocious 
anxiety to behold the destruction of the sena- 
tor's abode. Meanwhile, within the walls of 
the building, the beginning of the fatal orgie 
was at hand. 



It had been covenanted by the slaves (who 
during the calamities in the besieg:ed city, h« 
relaxed in their accustomed implicit obedienci 
to their master with perfect impunity), that, m 
soon as the last labours of preparation wen 
completed, they>hould be free to consult theft 
own safety by quitting the devoted palacs 
Already some of the weakest and most timi 
of their numbers might be seen passing on 
hastily into the gardens by th'e back gatei 
like engineers who had fired a train, and wet 
escaping ere the explosion burst forth. Thou 
among the menials who still remained in tin 
palace were for the greater part occupied ii 
drinking from the vases of wine which hai 
been placed before them, to preserve to tin 
last moment their failing strength. 

The mockery of f esti^ty had been extendei 
even to their dresses — green liveries gixt wiS 
cherry-coloured girdles arrayed their wastel 
forms. They drank in utter silence. Not tb 
slightest appearance of revelry or intoxicatidi 
prevailed among their ranks. Confusedly hsl 
died together, as if for mutual protection, ^ 
ever and anon cast quick glances of suspidoi 
and apprehension upon some six or eight of tii 
superior attendants of the palace, who walks 
backwards and forwards at the outer extremJ^ 
of the hall occupied by their comrades, m 
occasionally advancing along the straight pal 
sages before them to the front gates d tl 
building, appeared to be exchanging fartij 
signals with some of the people in the strel 
Reports had been vaguely spread of a tccsi 
conspiracy between some of the principal of d 
slaves and certain chosen rufiians of thepep^ 
lace, to murder all the inmates of the palaa 
seize on its treasures, and, opening the oH 
gates to the Goths, escape with their bod 
during the confusion of the pillage of BoBi 
Nothing had as yet been positively discovered 
but the few attendants who kept ominomj 
apart from the rest were unanimously suspect! 
by their fellows, who now watched them ot 
their wine-cups with anxious eyes. Differca 
as was the scene among the slaves still Ic^i 
the palace from the scene among the pecn 
dispersed in the street, the one was neverti 
less in its own degree as gloomily- suggest 
of some great impending cadiamity as tl^ o^ 

The grand banqueting-haU of the palace, pM 
pared though it now was for f estivity^ 'vnifd 
changed and melancholy aspect. i 

The massive tables still ran down the iM 
length of the noble room, surrounded by bSE 
rious couches, as in former days, but net 
vestige of food appeared upon their glitteii 
surfaces. Rich vases, flasks, and drinkix^^ 
all filled with wine, alone occupied the feB 
board. Above, hanging low from the etSk 
burnt ten large lamps, corresponding to I 
number of guests assembled, as the ei^jN 
curable representatives of the hundreds oil 
vellers who had feasted at Yetranio's expSi 
during the brilliant nights that were now pad 
for ever. At the lower end of the room, begfl 
the grand door of entrance, hung a thid:]^ 
curtain, apparently intended to conceal wf 
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Donslj some object behind it. Before the 
rtain burnt ^ small lamp of yellow glass, 
eed upon a high gilt pole, and around and 
Death it, heap^ s^ainst the side walls, and 
er part of the table, lay a various and con- 
led mass of rich objects, all of a nature 
ure or less inflammable, and all besprinkled 
Hi scented oils. Hundreds of yards of gor- 
dusly yariegated hangings, rolls upon rolls 
iDannsoripts, gaudy dresses of all colours, 
^ utensils, innumerable articles of furniture 
laed in rare and beautifully inlaid woods, 
te carelessly flung together against the walls 
the apartment, and rose high towards its 
Kng. 

0n every part of the tables not occupied by 
b vases of wine were laid gold and jewelled 
laments which dazzled the eye by their bril- 
Bcy ; while, in extraordinary contrast to the 
gnificence thus profusely displayed, there 
leared in one of the upper comers of the 
I an old wooden stand covered by a coarse 
h, on which were placed one or two common 
thenware bowls, containing what may be 
med a ''mash" of boiled bran and salted 
ieflesh. Any repulsive odour which might 
m arisen from this strange compound was 
Ipowered by the various perfumes sprinkled 
Ittt the room, which, mingling with the hot 
lEes wafted through the windows from the 
et, produced an atmosphere as oppressive 
debilitating, in spite of its artificial allare- 
yte to the sense of smell, as the air of a 
geon or the vapours of a marsh. 
^QArkable as was the change in the present 
earance of the banqueting-hall, it was but 
'£eeble reflection of the alteration for the 
10 in the aspect of the host and his guests. 
Iimio reclined at the head of the table, 
IMsd in a scarlet mantle. An embroidered 
it with purple tassels and fringes, con- 
bad -with rings of gold, fell over his breast, 
. adlver and ivory bracelets were clasped 
id his arms. But of the former man the 
Itments were all that remained. His head 
■|>ent forward, as if with the weakness of 
( bis emaciated arms seemed barely able 
j^pport the weight of the ornaments which 
0red on them ; his eyes had contracted a 
I tinsettled expression ; and a deadly pale- 
T overspread the once plump and jovial 
piles ^which so many mistresses had kissed 
tercenary rapture in other days. Both in 
tteaance and manner the elegant voluptuary 
^ar former acquaintance at the Court of 
ll^xia was entirely and fatally changed. Of 
loftier eight patricians who lay on the 
around their altered host — some wild 
fkless, some gloomy and imbecile— all 
ilfered in the ordeal of the siege, the 
y aJid the pestilence, like him. 

-vrere the members of the assemblage, 

ixxted from the ceiling by nine of the 

lamps. The tenth and last lamp in- 

-tbe presence of one more guest who 

a little apart from the rest. 

jotxan was hump-backed ; his gaunt, bony 

-were repulsively disproportioned in size 



to his puny frame, which looked doubly con- 
temptible, enveloped as it was in an ample 
tawdry robe. Sprung from the lowest ranks of 
the 2>opulace, he had gradually forced himself 
into the favour of his superiors by his skill in 
coarse mimiciy, and his readiness in minister- 
ing to the worst vices of all who would employ 
him. Haviug lost the greater part of his patrons 
during the siege, findkig himself abandoned to 
starvation on all sides, he had now, as a last 
resource, obtained permission to participate in 
the Banquet of Famine, to enliven it by a final 
exhibition of his buffoonery, and to die with his 
masters, as he had lived with them — the slave, 
the parasite, and the imitator of the lowest of 
their vices and the worst of their crimes. 

At the commencement of the orgie, little was 
audible beyond the clash of the wine-cups, the 
low occasional whispering of the revellers, and 
the confused voices of the people without, float- 
ing through the window from the street. The 
desperate compact of the guests, now that its 
execution had actually begun, awed them at 
first in spite of themselves. At length, when 
there was a lull of all sounds— when a tem- 
porary calm prevailed over the noises outside— 
when the wine-cups were emptied, and left for 
a moment ere they were filled again — ^Vetranio 
feebly rose, and, announcing with a mocking 
smile that he was about to speak a f unersd 
oration over his friends and himself, pointed to 
the wall immediately behind him as to an 
object fitted to awaken the astonishment or the 
hilarity of his moody guests. 

Against the upper part of the wall were fixed 
various small statues in bronze and marble, all 
representing the owner of the palace, and all 
hung with golden plates. Beneath these ap- 
peared the rent-roll of his estates, written in 
various colours on white veUam, and beneath 
that, scratched on the marble in faint irregular 
characters, was no less an object than his own 
epitaph, composed by himself. It may be trans- 
lated thus : — 

Stop, Spectator I 

If thou hast reverently cultivated the pleasures of the 

taste, 

pause amid these illustrious ruins of what was once 

A palace, 

and peruse with respect on this stone 

the epitaph of 

VETRANIO, a senator. 

He was the first man who invented a successful . 

nightingale sauce ; 

his bold and creative genius added much, and would have 

added more, to 

THE ART OF COOKERY— 

but, alas for the interests of science t 

he lived in the days when the Gk>thlc barbarians besieged 

THE IMPERIAL CITY ; 

famine left him no matter for gustatory experiment ; 

and pestilence deprived him of cooks to enlighten ! 

Opposed at all pointa by the force of adverse circumstances, 

finding hiis life of no further use to the culinary 

interests of Rome, 

he called his chosen friends together to assist him. 

conscientiously drank up every drop of wine remaining 

in his cellars, 

lit the funeral pile of himself and his guests, 

in the banaueting-hall of his own palace, 

and died, as he had lived, 

the patriotic CATO 

of Ma country's gastronomy I i 
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" Behold I " cried Vetranio, pointing trinm- 
phantlj to the epitaph — '* behold in every line 
of those eloquent letters at once the se&l of 
my resolute adherence to the engagement that 
unites us here, and the foundation of ray just 
claim to the reverence of posterity on the most 
useful of the arts which I exercised for the 
benefit of my species I Read, f riends, brethren, 
fellow-martyrs of glory, and, as you read, re- 
joice with me over the hour of our departure 
from the desecrated arena, no longer worthy 
the celebration of the Games of life 1 Yet, ere 
the feast proceeds, hear me while I speak— I 
make my last oration as the arbiter of our 
funeral sports, as the host of the Banquet of 
Famine 1 

" Who would sink ignobly beneath the slow 
superiority of starvation, or perish under the 
quickly glancing steel of the barbarian con- 
queror's sword, when such a death as ours is 
offered to the choice ?-.-when wine flows bright, 
to drown sensation in oblivion, and a palace and 
its treasures furnish alike the scene of the revel 
and the radiant funeral pile T The mighty philo- 
sophers of India — the inspired Gymnosophists — 
died as we shall die I Calanus before Alexander, 
Zamarus in the presence of Augustus, lit the 
fires that consumed them I Let us follow their 
glorious example ! No worms will prey upon our 
bodies, no hired mourners will howl discordant 
at our funerals I Purified in the radiance of 
primeval fire, we shall vanish triumphant from 
enemies and friends — a marvel to the earth, a 
vision of glory to the gods themselves ! 

" Is it a day more or a day less of life that is 
now of importance to us ? No ; it is only to- 
wards the easiest and the noblest death that 
our aspirations can turn I Among our number 
there is now not one whom the care of existence 
can further occupy ! 

"Here, at my right hand, reclines my esti- 
mable comrade of a thousand former feasts, 
Furius Balburius Flacidus, who, when we sailed 
on the Lucrine Lake, was wont to complain of 
intolerable hardship if a fly settled on the gilded 
folds of his umbrelUi ; who languished for a land 
of Cimmerian darkness if a sunbeam penetrated 
the silken awnings of his garden-terrace ; and 
who now wrangles for a mouthful of horseflesh 
with the meanest of his slaves, and would ex- 
change the richest of his country villas for a 
basket of dirty bread 1 O Furius Balburius 
Placidus, of what further use is life to thee ? 

"There, at my left, I discern the changed 
though still expressive countenance of the 
resolute Thascius, he who chastised a slave 
with a hundred lashes if his warm water was 
not brought immediately at his command ; he 
whose serene contempt for every member of 
the human species but himself once ranked him 
among the greatest of human philosophers; 
even ?ie now wanders through his palace un- 
served, and fawns upon the plebeian who will 
sell him a measure of wretched bran I Oh, 
admired friend, oh, rightly reasoning Thascius, 
say, is there anything in Rome which should 
delay thee on thy journey to the Elysian 
Fields? 



" Farther onward at the table, drinking larg^ 
while I speak, I behold, O Harcos Moed^ 
Moemmius, thy once plump and jovial form ^ 
thou, in former days accustomed to rejoice i 
the length of thy name, because it enabled ll 
friends to drink the more in drinking a cup t 
each letter of it, tell me what banqneting-lui 
is now open to thee but this ? — and thus desohd 
in the city of thy social triumphs, what shoal 
disincline thee to make of our festal solemn^ 
thy last revel on earth 7 

"Thou, too, facetious hunchback, prince 4 
parasites, unscrupulous Reburrus, -where, but I 
this banquet of &mine, will thy bufifoonery nnj 
procure for thee a draught of reviving wini 
Thy masters have abandoned thee to thy nati^ 
dunghill I No more shalt thoa wheedle i 
them when they borrow, or bully for them vdM 
they pay I No more charges of poisoning i 
magic shalt thou forge to imprison their troubl 
some creditors ! Oh, officious sycophant, ^ 
occupations are no morel Drink while the 
canst, and then resign thy carcass to congenf 
mire I 

** And you, my five remaining friends, w] 
— little desirous of further delay — I will coll* 
tively address, think on the days when 
suspicion of an infectious malady in any one 
your companions was sufficient to septarate 
from the dearest of them ; when the slaves 
came to you from their palaces underwent I 
ceremonies of ablution before they appi 
your presence; and remembering this, 
that most, perhaps all of us, now meet 
plague-tainted already ; and then say, of 
advantage is it to languish for a life whidi 
yours no longer 7 

" No, my friends, ray brethren of the banq^ 
feeling that when life is worthless it is folly 
live, you cannot shrink from the lofty resolut* 
by which we are bound, you cannot pause 
our joyful journey of departure frorti the s 
of earth — I wrong you even by a doubt I 
me now, rather, ask your attention for a wo 
subject — the enumeration of the festal 
monies by which the progress of the ba 
will be marked. That task concluded, 
last ceremony of my last welcome to yoo 
these halls duly performed, I join you fl 
more in your final homage to the deity of 
social lives — the God of Wine I 

"It is not unknown to you — learned as 
are in the jovial antiquities of the tab] 
it was, among some of the ancients, a 
for a master-spirit of philosophy to presi^ 
the teacher as well as the guest — at their feil 
This usage it has been my care to revive, U 
as this our meeting is unparalleled in its IM 
design, so it was my ambition to bid to it 
unparalleled, either as a teacher or a ga 
Fired by an original idea, unobserved of 
slaves, aided only by my singing- boy, the ^ 
ful Glyco, I have succeeded in placing I 
that black curtain such an associate ot 
revels as you have never feasted with 
whose appearance at the fitting moment i 
strike you irresistibly with astonishment^ 
whose discourse — not of human wisdom onl 
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b« inspired bj the midnight secrets of the 
lb. Bj mj side, on this parchment, lies the 
nlary of questions to be addressed bj Re- 
is, when the curtain is withdrawn, to the 
le of the Mysteries of other Spheres. 
** Before jou, behold in those vases all that 
ns of my once well-stocked cellars, and 
that is provided for the palates of my 
tests 1 We sit at the Banquet of Famine, 
id no coarser sustenance than inspiring wine 
Inds admittance at the Bacchanalian board, 
fet, should any among us, in his last moments, 
E)e feeble enough to pollute his lips with 
lourisbment alone worthy of the vermin of 
Qie earth, let him seek the wretched and 
fcanty table, type of the wretched and scanty 
bod that covers it, placed yonder in obscurity 
»hind me. There will he find (in all barely 
Bfficient for one man's poorest meal) the last 
porsels of the vilest nourishment left in the 
|ftlace. For me, my resolution is fixed — it is 
Uly the generous wine-cup that shall now ap- 
fioach my lips I 

r " Above me are the ton lamps, answering to 
le number of my friends here assembled. One 
ifter another, as the wine overpowers us, those 
mming images of life will be extinguished in 
nM5cession by the guests who remain proof 
ain^t our draughts; and the last of these, 
:hting this torch at the last lamp, will con- 
nate the banquet, and celebrate its glorious 
\^ by firing the funeral pile of my treasures 
kped yonder against my palace walls 1 If 
powers fail me before yot*r«, swear to me 
iaX whoever among you is able to lift the cup 
his lips after it has dropped from the hands 
Bf the rest, will fire the pile I Swear it by 
four lost n^istresses, your lost friends, your 
^ treasures ! — ^by your own lives, devoted to 
he pleasures of wine and the purification of 
kel" 

As, with flashing eyes and flushed counte- 
ice, Yetranio sank back on his couch, his 
ipanions, inflamed with the wine they had 
ly drunk, arose cup in hand, and turned 
ds him. Their voices, discordantly min- 
pronounced the oath together ; then, as 
»y' resumed their former positions, their eyes 
turned towards the black curtain in ardent 
itation. 

They had observed the sinister and sarcastic 
Bpression of Yetrauio's eye as he spoke of his 
pncealed guest; they knew that the hunch- 
ick Beburrus possessed, among his other 
Dwers of buffoonery, the art of ventriloquism ; 
ftd they suspected the presence of some hide- 
B8 or grotesque image of a heathen god or 
nnon in the hidden recess, which the jugglery 
f the parasite was to gift with the capacity 
f speech. Blasphemous comments upon life, 
Mtth, and immortality were eagerly awaited. 
he general impatience for the withdrawal of 
le curtain was perceived by Yetranio, who, 
iving his hand for silence, authoritatively 
pclaimed — 

**The hour has not yet arrived. More 
BRughts must be drunk, more libations poured 
^ ere the mystery of the curtain Is revealed 1 



Ho, Glyco I " he continued, turning towards th« 
singing-boy, who had silently ent^«d the room, 
" the moment is yours I Tune your lyre, and 
recite my last ode, which I have addressed to 
you! Let the charms of Poetry preside over 
the feast of Death 1 " 

The boy advanced, trembling ; his once ruddy 
face was colourless and haggard ; his eyes were 
fixed with a look of rigid terror on the black 
curtain; his features palpably expressed the 
presence within him of some secret and over- 
whelming recollection which had crushed all 
his other faculties and perceptions. Steadily, 
almost g^tily, averting his face from lus 
master's countenance, he stood by Yetranio's 
couch, a frail and fallen being, a mournful 
spectacle of perverted docility and degraded 
youth. 

Still true, however, to the duties of his voca- 
tion, he ran his thin, trembling fingers over 
the lyre, and mechanically preluded the com- 
mencement of the ode. But during the silence 
of attention which now prevailed, the confused 
noises from the people in the street penetrated 
more distinctly into the banqueting-room ; and 
at this moment, high above them all — hoarse, 
raving, terrible — ^rose the voice of one maiu 

** Tell me not," it cried, "of perfumes wafted 
from the palace I — ^f oul vapours flow from it 1 — 
see, they sink, suffocating over me I — they bathe 
sky and earth, and men who move around us, 
in flerce, green light 1 " 

Then other voices of men and women, shrill 
and savage, broke forth in interruption to- 
gether : — " Peace, D^vus ! you awake the dead 
about you I " "Hide in the darkness ; you are 
plague -struck; your skin is shrivelled; your 
gums are toothless 1" "When the palace is 
fired you shall be flung into the flames to 
purify your rotten carcass 1 " 

** Sing 1 " cried Yetranio furiously, observing 
the shudders that ran over the boy's frame and 
held him speechless. "Strike the lyre, as 
Timotheus struck it before Alexander I Drown 
in melody the barking of the curs who wait for 
our offal in the street ! " 

Feebly and interruptedly the terrified boy 
began ; the wild continuous noises of the moan- 
ing voices from without sounding their awful 
accompaniment to the infidel philosophy of 
his song as he breathed it forth in faint and 
faltering accents. It ran thus : — 

TO GLYCO. 

Ah, Olvoo 1 why In flow'rs array'd 7 
Those festive wreaths less qnlckly fade 

Than briefly-blooming joy ! 
Those high-prized friends who share your mirth 
▲re counterfeits of brittle earth. 

False coin'd in Death's alloy t 

The bliss your notes could once inspire, 
When lightly o'er the god-like lyre 

Tour nimble fingers pass'd, 
Shall spring the same from others' skill— 
When you're forgot, the music still 

The player shall outlast I 

The sun-touch'd cloud that mounts the sky, 
That brightly glows to warm the eye. 
Then fades we know not where, 
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U iBMg* of the Utito bTMiOi 
Of U|»— and then^ the doom of Death 
Ihat you and I muit ihare t 

Helpless to make or mar our Urth. 
We blindly grope the ways of earta, 

And live our paltrr hour ; 
Sore, that when life haa ceased to please, 
To die at will, in Stoic ease, 

Is yielded to our pow*! I 

Who, tImelT wise, wonld meanly wait 
The dull delay of tardy Fate, 

When Life's delights are shorn 7 
No 1 When its outer gloss has flown, 
Let's fling the tarnish^ bauble down 

As lightly as 'twas worn. 

** A health to Glyco I A deep draught to a 
singer from heaven come down upon earth ! " 
cried the guests, seizing their wine-cups, as 
the ode was concluded, and draining them to 
the last drop. Bat their drunken applause fell 
noiseless upon the ear to which it was addressed. 
The boy's voice, as he sang the final stanza 
of the ode, had snddenlj c^mged to a shrill, 
almost an unearthlj tone, then suddenly sank 
again as he breathed forth the last fow notes ; 
and now as his dissolute audience turned 
towards him with approving glances, thej saw 
him standing before them cold, rigid, and 
voiceless. The next instant his fixed features 
were suddenly distorted, his whole frame col- 
lapsed as if torn by an internal spasm— he fell 
back heavily to the floor. Those around ap- 
proached him with unsteady feet, and raised 
nim in their arms. His soul had burst the 
bonds of vice in which others had entangled 
it ; the voice of Death had whispered to the 
slave of the great despot. Crime — " Be free ! " 

" We have heard the note of the swan sing- 
ing its own funeral hymn 1 " said the patrician 
Placidus, looking in maudlin pity from the 
corpse of the boy to the face of vetranio, which 
presented for the moment an involuntary ex- 
pression of grief and remorse. 

"Our miracle of beauty and boy-god of 
melody has departed before us to the Elysian 
fields I " muttered the hunchback Beburrus, in 
harsh, sarcastic accents. 

Then, during the short silence that ensued, 
the voices from the street, joined on this occa- 
sion to a noise of approaching footsteps on the 
pavement, became again distinctly audible in 
the banqueting-hall. "News I newsl" cried 
these fresh auxiliaries of the horde already 
assembled before the palace. " Keep together, 
you who still care for your lives 1 Solitary 
citizens have been lured by strange men into 
desolate streets, and never seen again! Jars 
of newly salted flesh, which there were no 
beasts left in the city to supply, have been 
found in a butcher's shop I Keep together! 
Keep together 1 " 

** No cannibals among the mob' shall pollute 
the body of my poor boy 1 " cried Vetranio, 
rousing himself from his short lethargy of 
grief. *' Ho I Thascius ! Marcus 1 you who can 
yet stand 1 let us bear him to the funeral pile I 
He has died first — his ashes shall be first con- 
sumed 1 " 

The two patricians arose as the senator 



spoke, and aided him in carrying the bod; 
the lower end of the room, where it was ' 
across the table, beneath the black ci 
and between the heaps of drapery and t 
piled up against each of the walls. Then, 
his guests reeled back to their places. Yet: 
remaining by the side of the corpse, and 
ing in his unsteady hands a small vase of 
exclaimed in tones of fierce exultation : " 
hour has come — the Banquet of Famine 
ended — the Banquet of Death has begun ! 
health to the guest behind the curtain I Fill- 
drink— behold 1 " 

He drank deeply from the vase as he 
and drew aside the black drapery above hinuj 
A cry of terror and astonishment burst frc ^ 
the intoxicated guests as they beheld in tl 
recess now disclosed to view the corpse of 
aged woman, clothed in white, and propped 
on a high black throne, with the face tun 
towards them, and the arms (artificially su] 
ported) stretched out as if in dennnclatic 
over the banqueting-table. The lamp of yello 
glass, which burnt high above the body, thre^ 
over it a lurid and flickering light ; the eyei 
were open, the jaw had fallen, the long grey 
tresses drooped heavily on either side of th« 
white hollow cheeks. 

" Behold 1" cried Vetranio, pohiting to th« 
corpse — ** Behold my secret guest I "Who so fit 
as the dead to preside at the Banquet of Death f 
Compelling the aid of Glyco, shrouded by con- 
genial night, seizing on the first corpse exposed 
before me in the street, I have set up therc^ 
unsuspected by all, the proper idol of our wor- 
ship, and philosopher at our feast 1 Anotha 
health to the queen of the fatal revels — ^to thA 
teacher of the mysteries of worlds unseen- 
rescued from rotting unburied, to perish in 
the consecrated flames with the senators of 
Rome! A health!— a health to the mighty 
mother, ere she begin the mystic revelations! 
Fill— drink!" 

Fired by their host's example, recovered from 
their momentary awe, already inflamed by the 
mad recklessness of debauchery, the guests 
started from their couches, and with Baibchaj 
nalian shouts answered Vetranio's challengd 
The scene at this moment approached the 
supematuraL The wild disorder of the richl^ 
laden tables ; the wine flowing over the floo] 
from overthrown vases ; the great lamps buminj 
bright and steady over the confusion beneath 
the fierce gestures, the disordered conntenani 
of the revellers, as they waved their jewelli 
cups over their heads in frantic triumph ; ani 
then the gloomy and terrific prospect at th( 
lower end of the hall — ^the black curtain, th( 
light burning solitary on its high pole, thi 
dead boy lying across the festal table, thi 
living master standing by his side, and, lik< 
an evil spirit, pointing upward in mockery to 
the white-robed corpse of the woman, as it 
towered above all in its unnatural position, 
with its skinny arms stretched forth, with iti 
ghastly features appearing to move as the faint 
and flickering light played over them, — ^pro-J 
duced together such a combination of scarce^ 
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fuctblj objects as might be painted, but cannot 
"le described. It was an embodiment of a sor- 
hfoarer's vision — an apocalypse of sin triumphing 
[•far the world's last relics of mortality in the 
vaults of death. 

"To your task, Bebnrmsl" cried Vetranio, 
Jl^en the tumult was lulled ; " to your questions 
without delay I Behold the teacher with whom 
you are to hold commune 1 Peruse carefully the 
parchment in your hand ; question, and ques- 
tion loudly — you speak to the apathetic dead I " 
For some time before the disclosure of the 
eorpcie, the hunchback had been seated apart 
at the end of the banqueting - hall opposite 
the black -curtained recess, conning over the 
nannscript containing the list of questions and 
answers which formed the impious dialogue he 
. WM to hold, by the aid of his powers of ven- 
^oquism, with the violated dead. When the 
eurtain was withdrawn he had looked up for a 
iiumient, and had greeted the appearance of 
the sight behind it with a laugh of brutal 
&iisioD, returning immediately to the study 
of. his blasphemous formulary which had been 
confided to his care. At the moment when 
Tetranio's commands were addressed to him 
%e arose, reeled down the apartment towards 
the corpse, and, opening the dialogue as he 
ai^)iroached it, began in loud jeering tones : 
** Speak, miserable relict of decrepit mor- 
tality!'' 

He paused as he uttered the last word, and, 
gaining a point of view from which the light 
of the lamp fell full upon the solemn and stony 
features of the corpse, looked up defiantly at 
■ iL In an instant a frightful change passed 
over him, the manuscript dropped from his 
hand, his deformed frame shrank and tottered, 
a shrill cry of recognition burst from his lips, 
BiOTe like the yell of a wild beast than the 
voioe of a man. 

The next moment, when the guests started 
up to question or deride him, he turned slowly 
and faced them. Desperate and drunken as 
they were, his look awed them into utter 
silence. His face was deathlike in hue, as 
the face of the corpse above him — thick drops 
of perspiration trickled down it like rain — ^his 
dry glaring eyes wandered fiercely over the 
startled countenances before him, and, as he 
oetended towards them his clenched hands, 
he muttered in a deep gasping whisper : 
••Who has done this? Mt MothbbI My 
HOTHEB 1 " 

As these few words— of awful import though 
of simple form — fell upon the ears of those 
whom he addressed, such of them as were not 
ahready sunk in insensibility looked round on 
each other almost sobered for the moment, and 
all speechless alike. Not even the clash of the 
wine-cups was now heard at the banqueting- 
table — ^nothing was audible but the sound, still 
fitfully rising^and falling, of the voices of terror, 
ribaldty, and anguish £om the street ; and the 
hoarse convulsive accents of the hunchback, 
ftill ntterinff at intervals his fearful identifi- 
cation of the dead body above him: *'My 
MoTJiSii 1 Mt Mothsr t ** 



At length Vetranio, who was the first to 
recover himself, addressed the terrified and 
degraded wretch before him, in tones which, in 
spite of himself, betrayed, as he began, an un- 
wonted tremulousness and restraint. *' What, 
Beburrus \ " he cried, " are you already drunken 
to insanity, that you call the first dead body 
which by chance I encountered in the street^ 
and by chance brought hither, your mother? 
Was it to talk of your mother, whom dead or 
alive we neither know nor care for, that you 
were admitted here 7 Son of obscurity and in- 
heritor of rags, what are your plebeian parents 
to usl" he continued, refilling his cup, and 
lashing himself into assumed anger as he spoke. 
" To your dialogue without delay, or you shall 
be flung from the windows to mingle with your 
rabble-equals in the street 1 " 

Neither by word nor look did the hunchback 
answer the senator's menaces. For him, the 
voice of the living was stifled in the presence 
of the dead. The retribution that had gone 
forth against him had struck his moral, as a 
thunderbolt might have stricken his physical 
being. His soul strove in agony within him, as 
he thought on the awful fatality which had set 
the dead mother in judgment on the degraded 
son— which had directed the hand of the sena- 
tor unwittingly to select the corpse of the 
outraged parent as the object for the infidel 
buffoonery of the reckless child, at the very 
close of his impious career. His past life rose 
before him, for the first time, like a foul vision, 
like a nightmare of horror, impurity, and crime. 
He staggered up the room, groping his way 
along the wall, as if the darkness of midnight 
had closed round his eyes, and crouched down 
by the open window. Benea,th him rose the 
evil and ominous voices from the street ; around 
him spread the pitiless array of his masters ; 
before him appeared the denouncing vision of 
the corpse. 

He would have remained but a short time 
unmolested in his place of refuge, but for an 
event which now diverted from him the atten- 
tion of Vetranio and his guests. Drinking 
furiously to drown all recollection of the catas- 
trophe they had just witnessed, three of the 
revellers had already suffered the worst conse- 
quences of an excess, which their weakened 
frames were ill-fitted to bear. One after another, 
at short intervals, they fell back senseless on 
their couches ; and one after another, as they 
succumbed, the three lamps burning nearest 
to them were extinguished. The same speedy 
termination to the debauch seemed to be in re- 
serve for the rest of their companions, with the 
exception of Vetranio and the two patricians 
who reclined at his right hand and his left. 
These three still preserved the appearance of 
self-possession, but an ominous change had 
already overspread their countenances. The 
expression of wild jovialty, of fierce reckless- 
ness, had departed from their wild features ; 
they silently watched each other with vigilant 
and suspicious eyes; each in turn, as he filled his 
wine-cup, significantly handled the torch with 
which the last dzixLk,^^^|^J^j|ra ^ funera' 
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pile. As the numbers of their rivals decreased, 
and the flame of lamp after lamp was eztin- 
goishedy the fatal contest for a suicide supre- 
macj assumed a present and powerful interest, 
in which all other purposes and objects were 
forgotten. The corpse at the foot of the ban- 
queting-table, and the wretch cowering in his 
misery at the window, were now iJike unheeded. 
In the bewildered and brutalised minds of the 
guests, one sensation alone remained — the in- 
tensity of expectation which precedes the result 
of a cieadly strife. 

But ere long— awakening the attention which 
might otherwise never have been aroused — the 
voioe of the hunchback was heard, as the spirit 
of repentance now moved within him, uttering, 
in vmd, moaninff tones, a strange confession of 
degradation and sin — addressed to none ; pro- 
ceeding, independent of consciousness or will, 
from the depths of his stricken souL He half 
raised himself, and fixed his sunken eyes upon 
the dead body, as these words dropped from his 
lips : *' It was the last time 'that I beheld her 
aUve, when she approached me— lonely, and 
feeble, and poor — ^hi the street, beseeching me 
to return to her in the days of her old age and her 
solitude, -and to remember how she had loved 
me in my childhood for my very deformity, how 
she had watched me throughout the highways 
of Rome, that none should oppress or deride me I 
The tears ran down her cheeks, she knelt to me 
on the hard pavement, and I, who had deserted 
her for her poverty, to make myself a slave in 
palaces among the accursed rich, flung down 
money to her as to a beggar who wearied me, 
and passed on I She died desolate ; her body 
lay unburied, and I knew it not I The son who 
had abandoned the mother never saw her more, 
until she rose before him there — avenging, 
horrible, lifeless— a sight of death never to 
leave him I Woe, woe to the accursed in his 
deformity, and the accursed of his mother's 
corpse I " 

He paused, and fell back again to the ground, 
grovelling and speechless. The tyrannic Thas- 
cius, regarding him with a scowl of drunken 
wrath, seized an empty vase, and poising it in 
his unsteady hand, prepared to hurl it at the 
hunchback's prostrate form, when again a single 
cry — a woman's — rising above the increasing 
uproar in the street, rang shrill and startling 
through the banqueting-halL The patrician 
suspended his purpose as he heard it, mechani- 
cally listening with the half-stupid, half-cun- 
ning attention of intoxication. <* Help I help ! " 
shrieked the voice beneath the psJace windows 
— "he follows me still— he attacked my dead 
child in my arms I As I flung myself down 
upon it on the ground, I saw him watching his 
opportunity to drag it by the limbs from under 
me — famine and madness were in his eyes— I 
drove him back — I fled — ^he follows me still I— 
save us, save us 1 " 

At this instant her voioe was suddenly stifled 
in the sound of flerce cries and rushing foot- 
steps, followed by an appalling noise of heavy 
blows, directed at several points, against the 
~*<6el railings before the paliuse doors. Between 



the blows, which fell slowly and together at 
regular intervals, the infuriated wretches, 
whose last exertions of strength were strained 
to the utmost to deal them, could be heard 
shouting breathlessly to each other: <' Strike 
harder, strike longer I the back gates are 
guarded against us by our comrades admitted 
to the pillage of the palace instead of us. You 
who would share the booty, strike firm I the 
stones are at your feet, the gates of entrance 
yield before you." 

Meanwhile a confused sound of trampling 
footsteps and contending voices became audible 
from the lower apartments of the palace. Doors 
were violently shut and opened — shouts and 
execrations echoed and re-echoed along the 
lofty stone passages leading from the slaves' 
waiting-rooms to the grand staircase ; treachery 
betrayed itself as openly within the bailding as 
violence still proclaimed itself in the assault 
on the gates outside. The chief slaves had not 
been suspected by their fellows without a cause; 
the bands of pillage and murder had been or- 
ganised in the house of debauchery and death ; 
the chosen adherents from the street bad been 
secretly admitted through the garden gates, 
and had barred and guarded them against 
further intrusion — ^another doom than the doom 
they had impiously prepared for themselves was 
approaching the devoted senators, at the hands 
of the slaves whom they had oppressed, and the 
plebeians whom they had despised. 

At the first sound of the assault without and 
the first intimation of the treachery within, 
Yetranio, Thascius, and Marcus started from 
their couches; the remainder of the guests, 
incapable either of thought or action, lay, in 
stupid insensibility, awaiting their fate. These 
three men alone comprehended the peril that 
threatened them, and, maddened with drink, 
defied, in their ferocious desperation, the death 
that was in store for them. "Harkl they 
approach, the rabble revolted from our rule," 
cried Yetranio scornfully, "to take the lives 
that we despise and the treasures that we have 
resigned 1 The hour has come ; I go to fire the 
pile that involves in one conmion destruction 
our assassins and ourselves I " 

" Hold 1 " exclaimed Thascius, snatching the 
torch from his hand ; '*the entrance must first 
be defended, or, ere the fiames are kindled, the 
slaves will be here I Whatever is movable- 
couches, tables, corpses — ^let us hurl them all 
against the door 1 " 

As he spoke he rushed towards the black- 
cmlained recess, to set the example to his com- 
panions by seizing the corpse of the woman; 
but he had not passed more than half the 
length of the apartment, when the hunchback, 
who had followed him unheeded, sprang upon 
him from behind, and, with a shrill cry, fasten- 
ing his fingers on his throat, hurled him torn 
and senseless to the fioor. " Who touches the 
body that is mine?" shrieked the deformed 
wretch, rising from his victim, and threatening 
with his blood-stained hands Yetranio ana 
Marcus, as they stood bewildered, and un- 
certain for thej^pDo^^sh^t^ first to avenge 
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beir comrade or to barricade the door — '* The 
^n shall rescue the mother I I go to bury 
lerl Atonement 1 Atonement I" 

He leaped upon the table as he spoke, tore 
Sander with resistless strength the cords 
rhich fastened the corpse to the throne, seized 
i in his arms, and the next instant gained the 
toor. Uttering fierce, inarticulate cries, partly 
{ anguish and partly of defiance, he threw it 
pen, and stepped forward to descend, when 
le was met at the head of the stairs by the 
and of assassins hnrrying up, with drawn 
irords and blazing torches, to their work of 
niage and death. He stood before them — 
ss &formed limbs set as firmly on the ground 
8 if he were preparing to descend the stairs 
t one leap — ^with the corpse raised high on 
lis breast ; its unearthly features were turned 
owards them, its bare arms were still stretched 
OTth as they had been extended over the ban- 
[oeting-table, its grey hair streamed back and 
oingled with his own : under the fitful illumi- 
ation of the torches, which played red and 
rild over him and his fearful burden, the dead 
nd the living looked joined to each other in 
DC monstrous form. 

Huddled together, motionless, on the stairs, 
heir shouts of vengeance and fury frozen on 
heir fips, the assassins stood for one moment, 
taring mechanically, with fixed, spell -bound 
yes, upon the hideous bulwark opposing their 
dvance on the victims whom they had ex- 
ected so easily to surprise. The next instant 
. superstitions panic seized them ; as the 
nnchback suddenly moved towards them to 
lescend, the corpse seemed to their terror- 
fcrksken eyes to be on the eve of bursting its 
ray through their ranks. Ignorant of its 
itrodnction into the palace, imagining it, in 
be revival of their slavish fears, to be the 
pectral offspring of the magic incantations 
i the senators above, they turned with one 
ocord and fled down the stairs. The sound 
i their cries of fear grew fainter and fainter 
1 the direction of the garden as they hurried 
bBDusrh the secret gates at the back of the 
ailding. Then the heavy, regular tramp of 
te hunchback's footsteps, as he paced the 
>litary corridors after them, bearing his bur- 
en of death, became audible in awful dis- 
nctness ; -then that sound also died away 
nd was lost, and nothing more was heard in 
le banqueting-room save the sharp clang of 
le blows still dealt against the steel railings 
x>m the street. 

But now these grew rare and more rare in 
>eir recurrence; the strong metal resisted 
iomphantly the utmost efforts of the ex- 
imsted rabble who assailed it. As the minutes 
koved on, the blows grew rapidly fainter and 
iwer ; soon they diminished to three, struck 
i lon^ intervals; soon to one, followed by 
Mp execrations of despair; and, after that, 
Ipeat silence sank down over the palace and 
M street, where such strife and confusion had 
periled the night-echoes but a few moments 
liore. 
fa the banqueting-hall this rapid succession 



of events — the marvels of a few minutes — 
passed before Vetranio and Marcus as visions 
beheld by their eyes, but neither contained nor 
comprehended by their minds. Stolid in their 
obstinate recklessness, stupefied by the spectacle 
of the startling perils — menacing yet harmless, 
terrifying though transitory — which surrounded 
them, neither of the senators moved a muscle or 
uttered a word, from the period when Thascius 
had fallen beneath the hunchback's attack, to 
the period when the last blow against the palace 
railings, and the last sound of voices from the 
street, had ceased in silence. Then the wild cur- 
rent of drunken exultation, suspended within 
them during this brief interval, fiowed once 
more, doubly fierce, in its old course. Insen- 
sible, the moment after they had passed away, 
to the warning and terrific scenes they had 
beheld, each now looked round on the other 
with a glance of triumphant levity. " Hark I " 
cried Vetranio, "the mob without, feeble and 
cowardly to the last, abandon their puny efforts 
to force my palace gates I Behold our banquet- 
ing-tables still sacred from the intrusion of the 
revolted menials, driven before my guest from 
the dead, like a flock of sheep before a single 
dog I Say, O Marcus I did I not well to set 
the corpse at the foot of our banqueting-table ? 
What marvels has it not effected, borne before 
us by the frantic Reburrus, as a banner of the 
hosts of death, against the cowardly slaves 
whose fit inheritance is oppression, and whose 
sole sensation is fear I See, we are free to 
continue and conclude the banquet as we had 
designed I The gods themselves have inter- 
fered to raise us in security above our fellow- 
mortals, whom we despise I Another health, 
in gratitude to our departed guest, the instru- 
ment of our deliverance, under the auspices of 
omnipotent Jove I " 

As Vetranio spoke, Marcus alone, out of all the 
revellers, answered his challenge. These two — 
the last-remaining combatants of the strife — 
having drained their cups to the health pro- 
posed, passed slowly down each side of the 
room, looking contemptuously on their pro- 
strate companions, and extinguishing every 
lamp but the two which burnt over their own. 
couches. Then returning to the upper end of 
the tables, they resnmed their places, not to 
leave them again until the fatal rivalry was 
finally decided, and the moment of firing the 
pile had actually arrived. 

The torch lay between them ; the last vases 
of wine stood at their sides. Not a word 
escaped the lips of either, to break the deep 
stillness prevailing over the palace. Each fixed 
his eyes on the other, in stern and searching 
scrutiny, and, cup for cup, drank in slow and 
regular alternation. The debauch, which had 
hitherto presented a spectacle of brutal degra- 
dation and violence, now that it was restricted 
to two men only — each equally unimpressed 
by the scenes of horror he had beheld, each 
vying with the other for the attainment of the 
supreme of depravity — assumed an appearance 
of hardly human iniquity ; it became a contest 
for a Satanic superiority of sin. ^-^ «^^ 
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For some time little alteration appeared. in 
the eonntenances of either of the Boioiae-rivalB ; 
but they had now dnmk to that final point of 
excess at which wine either acts as its own 
antidote, or oyerwhelms in fatal suffocation, 
the pulses of life. The\2risis In the strife waS' 
approaching for both, and the first to experi- 
ence it was Marcus. Yetranio, as he watched 
bini, observed a dark purine flash oyerspread-. 
ing bis face, hitherto pale, almost colourless. 
His ejes suddenly dilated; he panted for 
breath. The vase of wine, when he strove* 
with a last effort to fill his cup from it,t 
rolled from his hand to the floor. The staxe; 
of death was in his face as he half -raised him- 
self and for one instant looked steadily on 
his companion ; the moment after, wi&out 
word or groan, he dropped backward over his 
couch. 

The contest of the night was decided I The 
host of the banquet and the master of thO' 
palace had been reserved to end the one and 
to fire the other I 

A anile of malignant triumph parted Yetra- 
nio's lips as he now arose and extinguished 
the last lamp burning besides his own. That 
done, he graMped the torch. His eyes, as he 
raised it, wanodred dreamily over the array of 
his treasures, and the forms of his dead or 
insensible fellow-patricians around him, to be 
consumed by his act in annihilating fire. The 
sensation of his solemn night-solitude in his 
&ited palace began to work in vivid and vary- 
ing impressions on ids mind, which was par- 
ti^y recovering some portion of its wonted 
acuteness, under the bodily reaction now pro- 
duced in him by the very extravagance of the 
night's excess. His memory began to retrace 
eonfosedly the scenes with which the dwelling 
that he was about to destroy had been con- 
nected at distant or at recent periods. At one 
moment the pomp of former banquets, the 
Jovial congregation of guests since departed 
or dead, revived before him ; at another, he 
seemed to be acting over again his secret de- 
parture from his dwelling on the night before 
his last feast, his stealthy return with the 
corpse that he had dragged from the street, 
bis toil in setting it up in mockery behind the 
■ black curtain, and inventing the dialogue to 
be spoken before it by the hunchback. Now 
his thoughts reverted to the minutest circum- 
stances of the confusion and cUsmay among 
the members of his household when the first 
extremities of the famine began to be felt in 
the city ; and now, without visible connection 
or cause, they turned suddenly to the morning 
when he had hurried through the most solitary 
paths in his grounds to meet the betrayer 
Ulpius at Numerian's garden gate. Once more 
the image of Antonina — so often present to his 
imagination since the original was lost to his 
eyes — grew palpable before him. He thought 
of her, as listening at his knees to the sound 
of his lute ; as awakening, bewildered and 
terrified, in his arms ; as flying distractedly 
before her father's wrath ; as now too surely 
Ting dead, in her beauty and her innocence, 



amid the thousand victims of the famine am 
the plague. 

These and other reflections, while tiiej 
crowded in whirlwind rapidity on his min( 
wrought no alteration in the deadly pur] 
which they suspended. His delay in light 
the torch was the unconscious delay of 
suidde, secure in his resolution ere he 
the poison to his lips — ^when life rises befoi 
him as a thing that is past, and he stands f< 
one tremendous moment in the dark gap T 
tween the present and the future — no m 
the pilgrim of Time — not yet the inheritor 
Eternity 1 

So, in the dimly lighted hall, surrounded 
the victims whom he had hurried before him 
their doom, stood the lonely master of the _ 
palace ; and so spoke within him the mysteri< 
voices of his last earthly thoughts. Cbradus 
they sank and ceased, and stillness and vacan 
closed Uke dark veils over his mind. Starti 
like one awakened from a trance, he once mi 
felt the torch in his hand, and once more 
expression of flerce de^ration appeared 
his eyes as he lit it steadily at the lamp 
him. 

The dew was falling pure to the pol 
earth; the light breezes sang their low da; 
break anthem among the leaves to the Pow< 
that bade them forth ; night had expired, 
morning was already bom of it, as Yetrani( 
with the burning torch in his hand, ad^ 
towards the funeral pile. 

He had already passed the greater part 
the length of the room, when a faint sound 
footsteps ascending a private staircase 
led to the palace gardens, and conmii 
with the lower end of the banqueting-hall 
a small door of inlaid ivory, suddenly 
his attention. He hesitated in his deadly pi 
pose, listening to the slow, r^ular apx 
ing sound, which, feeble though it was, 
mysteriously impressive upon his ear in 
dreary silence of all things around him. H<d( 
ing the torch high above his head, as the f< 
steps came nearer, he fixed his eyes in inf 
expectation upon the door. It opened, and 
figure of a young girl clothed in white 
before him. One moment he looked upon 
with startled eyes ; the next the torch dro|. 
from his hand, and smouldered unheeded* 
the marble fioor. It was Antonina 1 

Her face was overspread with a strange 
parent paleness ; her once soft, ronna ch( 
had lost their girlish beauty of form ; h^ 
pression, ineffably mournful, hopeless, and 
dued, threw a simple, spiritual solemnity o^ 
her whole aspect. She was dianged, a^ 
changed, to the profligate senator from 
being of his former admiration; but still 
remained in her despairing eyes enough of 
old look of gentleness and patience, survi^ 
through all anguish and dread, to connect 
even as she was now, with what she had ' 
She stood in the chamber of debancheiy 
suicide between the funeral pile and the 
perate man who was vowed to fire it, a ' 
helpless creature. ^^et^jqwOTful In the influe 
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of her presence, at such a moment and in 
■ tnoh a form, as a saving and reproving spirit, 
armed with the omnipotence of Heaven to 
noald the purposes of man. 

Awed and astoonded, as if he beheld an 

^ Mparition from the tomb, Yetranio looked npon 

i this yonng girl— whom he had loved with the 

I least selfish passion that ever inspired him ; 

^ yrhom he had lamented as long since lost and 

dead with the sincerest grief he had ever felt ; 

whom he now saw standmg before him at the 

very moment ere he doomed himself to death, 

altered, desolate, snp^cating— with emotions 

which held him speechless in wonder, and even 

in dread. While he still gazed npon her in 

' silence, he heard her speaking to him in low, 

melancholy, imploring accents, which fell npon 

^ his ear, after the voices of terror and despe- 

) ration that had risen aronnd him throughout 

' (he night, like tones never addressed to it 

* before. 

" Nnmerian, my father, is sinking under the 
^ ftunine," she began; "if no help is given to 
him, he may die even before sunrise! You 
are rich and powerful ; I have come to you, 
fiaving nothing now but his life to live for, to 
beg sustenance for him I " She paused, over- 
powered for the moment, and bent her eyes wist- 
fully on the senator's faoe. Then seeing that 
he vainly endeavoured to answer her, her head 
drooped upon her breast, and her voice sank 
lower as she continued : — 

"I have striven for patience under much 
sorrow and pain through the long night that 
is past ; my eyes were heavy and my spiiit 
was faiDt ; I could have rendered up my soul 
willingly in my loneliness and feebleness to 
€k>d who gave it, but that it v^as my duty to 
itruggle for my life and my father's, now that 
1 was restored to him after I had lost all 
beside 1 I could not think, or move, or weep, 
IMS, looking forth upon your palace, I watched 
and waited through the hours of darlmess. 
I £nt, as morning dawned, the heaviness at my 
keart was lightened ; I remembered that the 
palace I saw before me was yours ; and, though 
^ tbB gates were closed, I knew that I could 
teach it through your garden that joins to 
my father's land. I had none in Rome to ask 
mercy of but you ; so I set forth hastily, ere 
my weakness should overpower me, remember- 
ing that I had inherited much misery at your 
buids, but hoping that you might pity me for 
what I had suffered when you saw me again. 
I came wearily through the garden; it was 
long before I found my way mther ; will you 
•end me back as helpless as I came 7 You fii^t 
taught me to disobey my father in giving me 
^e lute; -will you refuse to aid me in suc- 
eonring him now I He is all that I have left 
in. the world I Have mercy upon Am /—have 
mercy upon me/" 

Again she looked up in Yetranio's face. His 
trembling lips moved, but still no sound came 
from them. The expression of confusion and 
^iwa yet prevailed over his features as he pointed 
' lAowly tovrards the upper end of the banqueting- 
' li^e. To her this simple action was eloquent 



beyond all power of speech; she turned her 
feeble steps instantly in the direction he had 
indicated. 

He watched her, by the light of the single 
lamp that still burnt, passing — strong in the 
shielding inspiration of her go^ purpose — amid 
the bodies of his suicide companions without 
pausing on her way. Having gained the upper 
end of the room, she took from the table a flask 
of wine, and from the wooden stand behind it 
the bowl of offal disdained by the guests at the 
fatal banquet, returning immediately to the spot 
where Yetranio still stood. Here she stopped 
for a moment, as if about to speak once more ; 
but her emotions overpowered her. From the 
sources which despair and suffering had dried 
up, the long-prisoned tears once more flowed 
forth at the bidding of gratitude and hope. 
She looked upon the senator, silent as himself, 
and her expression at that instant was destined 
to remain on his memory while memory sur- 
vived. Then, with faltering and hasty steps, 
she departed by the way she had come ; and in 
the great palace, which his evil supremacy over 
the wills of others had made a hideous charnel- 
house, he was once more left alone. 

He made no effort to follow or detain her as 
she left him. The torch still smouldered beside 
him on the floor, but he never stooped to take 
it up; he dropped down on a vacant couch, 
stupefied by what he had beheld. That which 
no entreaties, no threats, no fierce violence of 
opposition could have effected in him, the ap- 
pearance of Antonina had produced — ^it hid 
forced him to pause at the very moment of the 
execution of his deadly design. 

He remembered how, from the very first day 
when he had seen her, she had mysteriously in- 
flaenced the whole progress of his life; how 
his ardour to possess her had altered his oc- 
cupations, and even interrupted his amuse- 
ments ; how all his energy and all his wealth 
had been baffled in the attempt to discover 
her when she fled from her fikther's bouse; 
how the first feeling of remorse that he had 
ever known had been awakened within him 
by his knowledge of the share he had had in 
producing her unhappy fate. Recalling all this ; 
reflecting that, had sue approached him at an 
earlier period, she would have been driven back 
affrighted by the drunken clamour of his com- 
panions ; and had she arrived at a later, would 
have found his palace in flames; thinking at 
the same time of her sudden presence in the 
banqueting-hall when he had believed her to 
be dead, when her appearance at the moment 
before he flred the pile was most irresistible 
in its supernatural influence over his actions 
— that vague feeling of superstitious dread 
which exists intuitively in all men's minds, 
which had never before been aroused in his, 
thrilled through him. His eyes were flxed 
on the door by which she had departed, as if 
he expected her to return. Her destiny seemed 
to be portentously mingled with his own ; his 
life seemed to move, his death to wait at her 
bidding. There was no repentance, no moral 
purification in the emotions which now sus- 
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pended his bodily f aonlties in inaction ; he was 
struck for the time with a mental paralysieu 

The restless moments moved onward and on- 
ward, and still he delayed the consmnmation 
of the ruin which the night's debanch had 
begun. Slowly the tender daylight grew and 
brightened in its beanty, warmed the cold 
prostrate bodies in the silent hall, and dimmed 
the faint glow of the wasting lamp ; no black 
mist of smoke, no red glare of devouring fire 
arose to quench its fur lustre; no roar of 
flames interrupted the murmuring morning 
tranquillity of nature, or startled from their 
heavy repose the exhausted outcasts stretched 
upon the pavement of the street. Still the 
noble palace stood unshaken on its firm foun- 
dations; still the adornments of its porticoes 
and its statues glittered as of old in the rays 
of the rising sun ; and still the hand of the 
master who had sworn to destroy it, as he had 
sworn to destroy himself, hung idly near the 
torch which lay already extinguished in harm- 
less ashes at his feet. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THB LAST BFFOBTS OV THB BBSIBGBD 

Wb return to the street before the palace. The 
calamities of the siege had fallen fiercely on 
those who lay there during the night. From 
the turbulent and ferocious mob of a few hours 
since, not even the sound of a voice was now 
heard. Some, surprised in a paroxyimi of hunger 
by exhaustion and insensibility, lay with their 
hands half forced into their mouths, as if in 
their ravenous madness they had endeavoured 
to prey upon their own flesh. Others now and 
then wearily opened their languid eyes upon the 
street, no longer regardful, in the present ex- 
tremity of their sufferings, of the building whose 
destruction they had assembled to behold, but 
watching for a fancied realisation of the visions 
of richly spread tables and speedy relief called 
np before them, as if in mockery, by the delirium 
01 starvation and disease. 

The sun had as yet but slightly risen above 
the horizon, when the attention of the few 
among the populace who still preserved some 
perception of outward events was suddenly 
attracted by the appearance of an irregular pro- 
cession — composed partly of citizens and partly 
of officers of the Senate, and headed by two men 
— which slowly approached from the end of the 
street leading into the interior of the city. This 
assembly of persons stopped opposite Vetranio's 
palace; and then such members of the mob 
who watched them as were not yet entirely 
abandoned by hope, heard the inspiring news 
that the procession they beheld was a procession 
of peace, and that the two men who headed it 
were the Spaniard, Basilius, a governor of a 
province, and Johannes, the chief of the Im- 
perial notaries — appointed ambassadors to con- 
clude a treaty with the Goths. 

As this intelligence reached tliem^ |»c» who 



had before appeaxed incapable of the slightest 
movement now rose painfidly, yet resolutely, to 
their feet, and crowded round the two ambas- 
sadors as round two angels descended to deliver 
them from bondage and death. Meanwhile, 
some officers of the Senate, finding the front 
gates of the palace closed against them, pro- 
ceeded to the garden entrance at the back of 
the building, to obtain admission to its owner. 
The absence of Yetranio and his friends from 
the deliberations of the government had been 
attributed to their disgust at the obstinate and 
unavailing resistance offered to the Goths. Now, 
therefore,, when submission had been resolved 
upon, it had been thought both expedient and 
easy to recall them peremptorily to their duties. 
In addition to this motive for seeking the in- 
terior of the palace, the servants of the Senate 
had another errand to perform there. The 
widely rumoured determination of Vetranio and 
his associates to destroy themselves by fire, in 
the frenzy of a last debauch — disbelieved or 
disregarded while the more imminent perils of 
the city were under consideration — became a 
source of some apprehension and anxiety to the 
acting members of the Roman council, now that 
their minds were freed from part of the respon- 
sibility which had weighed on them, by their 
resolution to treat for peace. 

Accordingly, the persons now sent into the 
palace were charged with the duty of frustrat- 
mg its destruction, if such an act had been 
really contemplated, as well as the duty of re- 
calling its inmates to their appointed places in 
the Senate-house. How far they were enabled, 
at the time of their entrance into the banquet- 
ing-hall, to accomplish their double mission, the 
reader is well able to calculate. They found 
Vetranio still in the place which he had occu- 
pied since Antonina had quitted him. Startled by 
their approach from the stupor which had hither- 
to weighed on his faculties, the desperation of 
his purpose returned ; he made an effort to tear 
from its place the lamp which still feebly burned, 
and to fire the pile in defiance of all opposition. 
But his strength, already taxed to the utmost, 
failed him. Uttering impotent threats of resist- 
ance and revenge, he fell, swoonipg and helple<^s, 
into the arms of the officers of the Senate who 
held him back. One of them was immediately 
dismissed, while his companions remained in 
the palace, to communicate with the leaders of 
the assembly outside. His report concluded, 
the two ambassadors moved slowly onward, 
separating themselves from the procession which 
hskid accompanied them, and followed only bj a 
few chosen attendsints — a mournful and a de- 
graded embassy, sent forth by the people who 
had once imposed their dominion, their customs, 
and even their language, on the Eastern and 
Western worlds, to bargain with the barbarians 
whom their fathers h^ enslaved for the pur- 
chase of a disgraceful peace. 

On the departure of the ambassadors, aU the 
spectators still capable of the effort repaired 
to the Forum to await their return, ajidwero 
joined there by members of the populace from 
other parts of the city. It was known that the 
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first intimation of the result of the embassy 
would be given from this place; and in the 
eagerness of their anxiety to hear it, in the 
pamful intensity of their final hopes of deliver- 
aDce, even death itself seemed for awhile to be 
arrested in its fatal progress through the ranks 
of the besieged. 

In silence and apprehension they counted 
the tardy moments of delay, and watched with 
sickening gaze the shadows lessening and less- 
ening, as the sun gradually rose in the heavens 
to the meridian point. 

At length, after an absence that appeared 
of endless duration, the two ambassadors re- 
entered Bome. Neither of them spoke as they 
hurriedly passed through the ranks of the 
people ; but their looks of terror and despair 
were all-eloquent to every beholder — their mis- 
sion had failed. 

For some time no member of the govern- 
ment appeared to have resolution enough to 
come forward and harangue the people on the 
subject of the unsuccessful embassy. After a 
long interval, however, the Prefect Pompeianus 
himself, urged partly by the selfish entreaties 
of his friends, and partly by the childish love 
of display which still adhered to him through 
all his present anxieties and apprehensions, 
stepped into one of the lower balconies of the 
Senate-house to address the citizens beneath 
him. 

The chief magistrate of Rome was no longer 
the pompous and portly personage whose in- 
trusion on Vetranio's privacy during the com- 
mencement of the siege has been described 
previously. The little superfluous flesh still 
remaining on his face hung about it like an ill- 
fitting garment ; his tones had become lachry- 
mose ; the oratorical gestures, with which he 
was wont to embellish profusely his former 
speeches, were all abandoned ; nothing re- 
mained of the original man but the bombast of 
his^ language and the impudent complacency 
of his self-applause, which now appeared in 
contemptible contrast to his crestfallen de- 
meanour and his disheartening narrative of 
degradation and defeat. 

"Men of Rome, let each of you exercise in 
his own person the heroic virtues of a Regulus 
or a Cato 1 " the Prefect began. ** A treaty with 
the barbarians is out of our power. It is the 
scourge of the empire, Alaric himself, who 
•ommands the invading forces I Vain were the 
dignified remonstrances of the grave BasUius, 
fntile was the persuasive rhetoric of the astute 
Johannes, addressed to the slaughtering and 
rainglorious Goth ! On their admission to his 
presence, the ambassadors, anxious to awe him 
hito a capitulation, enlarged, with sagacious 
and commendable patriotism, on the expert- 
ness of the Romans in the use of arms, their 
readiness for war, and their vast numbers 
within the city walls. I blush to repeat the 
tMffbarian's reply. Laughing immoderately, he 
(Hiswered, *The thicker the grots, the easier it it 
tpeut.f 

** Still undismayed, the ambassadors, changing 
tlieir tactics, talked indulgently of their will- 



ingness to purchase a peace. At this proposal, 
his insolence burst- beyond all bounds of bar- 
barous arrogance. *I will not relinquish the 
siege,' he cried, * until I have delivered to me 
all the gold and silver in the city, all the house- 
hold goods in it, and all the slaves from the 
northern countries.* *What then, O King, will 
you leave us?' asked our amazed ambassa- 
dors. * YoUB LiYBS ! ' answered the implacable 
60th. Hearing this, even the resolute Basilius 
and the wise Johannes despaired. They asked 
time to communicate with the Senate^ and 
left the camp of the enemy without further 
delay. Such was the end of the embassy ; 
such the arrogant ferocity of the barbarian 
foe!" 

Here the Prefect paused, from sheer weak- 
ness and want of breath. His oration, however, 
was not concluded. He had disheartened the 
people by his narrative of what had occurred 
to the ambassadors ; he now proceeded to con- 
sole them by his relation of what had occurred 
to himself, when, after an interval, he thus 
resumed : — 

" But even yet, O citizens of Rome, it is not 
time to despair I There is another chance of 
deliverance still left to us, and that chance has 
been discovered by me. It was my lot, during 
the absence of the ambassadors, to meet with 
certain men of Tuscany, who had entered Rome 
a few days before the beginning of the siege, 
and who spoke of a project for relieving the 
city which they would communicate to the 
Prefect alone. Ever anxious for the public 
welfare, daring all treachery from strangers for 
advantage of my office, I accorded to these 
men a secret interview. They told me of a 
startling and miraculous event. The town of 
Neveia, lying, as you well know, in the direct 
road of the barbarians when they marched 
upon Rome, was protected from their pillaging 
bands by a tempest of thunder and lightning 
terrible to behold. This tempest arose not, as 
you may suppose, from an accidental convulsion 
of the elements, but was launched over the 
heads of the invaders by the express inter- 
ference of the tutelary deities of the town, 
invocated by the inhabitants, who returned in 
their danger to the practice of their ancient 
manner of worship. So said the men of Tus- 
cany; and such pious resources as those 
employed by the people of Neveia did they 
recommend to the people of Rome! For my 
part, I acknowledge to you that I have faith in 
their project. The antiquity of our former 
worship is still venerable in my eyes. The 
prayers of the priests of our new religion have 
wrought no miraculous interference in our be- 
half : let us therefore imitate the example of 
the inhabitants of Neveia, and by the force of 
our invocations hurl the thunders of Jupiter on 
the barbarian camp I Let us trust for deliver- 
ance to the potent interposition of the gods 
whom our fathers worshipped — those gods who 
now, perhaps, avenge themselves for our de- 
sertion of their temples by our present cala- 
mities. I go without delay to propose to the 
Bishop Innocentius and to the Senate, the 
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pnblio performance of solemn ceremonies of 
saorilice at the Capitol I I leave yoa in the 
joyful assurance that the gods, appeased by 
our returning fidelity to our altars, will not 
refuse the supernatural protection which they 
accorded to the people of a provincial town to 
the citizens of Borne I " • 

No sounds either of applause or disappro- 
oation followed the Prefect's notable proposal 
for delivering the city from the besiegers by 
the public apostasy of the besieged. As he 
disappeared from their eyes, the audience 
tomea away speechless. An universal despair 
now overpowered in them even the last energies 
of discord and crime ; they resigned themselves 
to their doom with the gloomy indifference of 
beings in whom all mortal sensations, all human 
passions, good or evil, were extinguished. The 
rrefect departed on his ill-omened expedition 
to propose the practice of Paganism to the 
bishop of a Christian church ; but no profitable 
effort for relief was even suggested, either by 
tiie government or the people. 

And so this day drew in its turn towards a 
olose — more mournful and more disastrous, 
more fraught with peril, misery, and gloom, 
than the days that had preceded it. 

The next morning dawned, but no prepara- 
tions for the ceremonies of the ancient worship 
appeared at the Capitol. The Senate and the 
bishop hesitated to incur the responsibility of 
authorising a public restoration of Paganism ; 
the citizens, hopeless of succour, heavenly or 
earthly, remained unheedful as the dead of all 
that passed around them. 

There was one man in Rome who might have 
racceeded in rousing their languid energies to 
apostasy; but where and how employed was 
he? 

Now, when the opportunity for which he had 
laboured resolutely, though in vain, through a 
long existence of suffering, degradation, and 
crime, had gratuitously presented itself more 
tempting and more favourable than even he in 
his wildest visions of success had ever dared to 
hope — ^where was Ulpius 7 Hidden from men's 
eyes, like a foul reptile, in his lurking-place in 
the deserted temple — now raving round his 
idols in the fury of madness, now prostrate be- 
fore them in idiot adoration — weaker for the 
interests of his worship, at the crisis of its 
fate, than the weakest child crawling famished 
through the streets — the victim of his own 
evil machinations at the very moment when 
they might have led him to triumph — the object 
of that worst earthly retribution, by which the 
wicked are at once thwarted, doomed, and pun- 
ished, here as hereafter, through the agency of 
their own sins. 

Three more days passed. The Senate, their 
ntmibers fast diminishing in the pestUence, 
occupied the time in vain deliberations or in 
moody silence. Each morning the weary gpiards 
looked forth from the ramparts, with the fruit- 
less hope of discerning the long-promised legions 
of Ravenna on their way to Rome; and each 
morning devastation and death gained groimd 
afresh among the hapless besieged. 



At length, on the fourth day, the Senate 
abandon^ all hope of further resistance and I 
determined on submission, whatever might 
be the result. It was resolved that another 
embassy, composed of the whole acting Senate, 
and followed by a considerable train, should 
proceed to Alaric ; that one more effort should 
be made to induce him to abate his ruinous 
demands on the conquered; and that if this 
failed, the gates should be thrown open, and 
the city and the people abandoned to his mercy 
in despair. 

As soon as the procession of this last Roman 
embassy was formed in the Forum, its numbers 
were ahnost immediat^y swelled, in spite of 
opposition, by those among the mass of the 
people who were still able to move their lan- 
guia and diseased bodies, and who, in the 
extremity of their misery, had determined at 
all hazards to take advantage of the opening of 
the gates, and fly from the city of peslilenee in 
which they were immured, careless whether 
they perished on the swords of the Goths or 
langmshed unaided on the open plains. All 
power of enforcing order had long since been 
lost ; the few soldiers gathered about the sena- 
tors made one abortive effort to drive the 
people back, and then resigned any further 
resistance to their wilL 

Feebly and silently the spirit-broken assembly 
now moved along the great highways, so often 
trodden, to the roar of martial music and the 
shouts of applauding multitudes, by the tri- 
umphal processions of victorious Rome; and 
from every street, as it passed on, the wasted 
forms of the people stole out like spectres to 
join it. 

Among these, as the embassy approached the 
Pincian Gate, were two, hurr3ring forth to herd 
with their fellow-sufferers, onfwhose fortunes 
in the fallen city our more particular attention 
has been fixed. To explain their presence on 
the scene (if such an explanation be required) 
it is necessary to digress for a moment from 
the progress of events during the last days 
of the siege to the morning when Antonina 
departed from Yetranio's palace to return with 
her succour of food and wine to her father's 
house. 

The reader is already acquainted, from her 
own short and simple narrative, with the his- 
tory of the closing hours of her mournful night 
vigil by the side of her sinking parent, and with 
the motives which prompted her to seek the 
palace of the senator, and entreat assistance in 
despair from one whom she only remembered as 
the profiigate destroyer of her tranquillity under 
her father's roof. It is now, therefore, most 
fitting to follow her on her way back through 
the peUace gardens. No living creature hut 
herself trod the grassy paths, along which she 
hastened with faltering steps — those paths 
which she dimly remembered to have first 
explored when in former days she ventured 
forth to follow the distant sounds of Yetranio's 
lute. 

In spite of her vague, heavy sensations of soli- 
tude and grief, this recollection remained 
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painfully present to her mind, Tinaoconntabiy 
mingled with the dark and dreary apprehen** 
1^0118 which filled her heart as she hnrried 
(Hiward, nntil she once more entered her 
facer's dwelling ; and then, as she again ap- 
proached his couch, every other feeling became 
absorbed in a faint, overpowering fear, lest, 
after all her perseverance and snccess in her 
errand of filial devotion, she might have re- 
turned too late. 

The old man still lived — his weary eyes 
opened gladly on her, when she aroujied him 
to partake of the treasured gifts from the 
senator's banqueting table. The wretched food 
which the suicide-guests had disdained, and 
the simple flask of wine which they would have 
carelessly quaffed at one draught, were viewed 
both by parent and child as the saving and 
invigorating' sustenance of many days. After 
having consumed as much as they dared of 
their precarious supply, the remainder was 
carefully husbanded. It was the last sign and 
promise of life to which they looked — the 
humble yet precious store in which alone they 
beheld the earnest of their security, for a few 
days longer, from the pangs of famine and the 
separation of death. 

And now, with their small provision of food 
and wine set like a beacon of safety before 
their sight, a deep, dream-like serenity — the 
sleep of the oppressed and wearied faculties — 
arose over their minds. Under its mysterious 
and tranquillising influence, all impressions of 
the gloom a^d misery in the city, of the fatal 
evidences around them of the duration of the 
siege, faded away before their perceptions as 
dim retiring objects, which the eye loses in 
vacancy. 

Gradually, as the day of the first unsuccess- 
ful embassy declined, their thoughts began to 
flow back gently to the world of bygone 
events which had crumbled into oblivion 
beneath the march of time. Her first re- 
collections of her earliest childhood revived 
in Antonina's memory, and then mingled 
strangely with tearful remembrances of the 
last words and looks of the young warrior who 
had expired by her side, and with calm, solemn 
thoughts that the beloved spirit, emancipated 
from the sphere of shadows, might now be 
hovering near the quiet garden-grave where 
her bitterest tears of lousiness and affliction 
had been shed, or moving around her — an 
invisible and blessed presence-^as she sat at 
her father's feet and mourned their earthly 
separation ! 

In the emotions thus awakened, there was 
nothing of bitterness or agony — they calmed 
and purified the heart through which they 
moved. She could now speak to the old man, 
for the first time, of her days of absence from 
him, of the brief joys and long sorrows of her 
hours of exile, without failing in her melan- 
choly tale. Sometimes her father listened to 
her in sorrowful and speechless attention; or 
spoke, when she paused, of consolation and 
hope, as she had heard him speak among bis 
congregation while he was yet strong in his 



resolution to sacrifice all things for the refor- 
mation of the Church. Sometimes resigning 
himself to the infiuence of his thoughts, as 
they glided back to the times that were gone, 
he again revealed to her the changing events 
of hu past life— not as before, with unsteady 
accents and wandering eyes ; but now with a 
calmness of voice and a coherence of language 
which forbade her to doubt the strange and 
startling narrative that she heard. 

Once more he spoke of the image of his lost 
brother (as he had parted from him in his 
boyhood) still present to his mind ; of the 
country that he had quitted in after years; 
of the name tha^ he had changed— from Olean- 
der to Numerian — to foil his fonner associates, 
if they still pursued him ; and of the ardent 
desire to behold again the companion of 
his first home, which now, when his daughter 
was restored to him, when no other earthly 
aspiration but this was unsatisfied, remained 
at the close of his life, the last longing wish 
of his heart. 

Such was the communion in which father 
and daughter passed the hours of their short 
reprieve from the judgment of famine pro- 
nounced against the city of their sojourn ; so 
did they live, as it were, in a quiet interval of 
existence, in a tranquil pause between the toil 
that is over and the toil that is to come in th« 
hard labour of life. 

But the term to these short days of repose 
after long suffering and grief was fast approach- 
ing. The little hoard of provision diminished 
as rapidly as the stores that had been anxiously 
collected before it ; and, on the morning of tht 
second embassy to Alaric, the fiask of wino 
and the bowl of food were both emptied. The 
brief dream of security was over and gone ; the 
terrible realities of the struggle for life had 
begun again I 

Where or to whom could they now turn fot 
help 7 The siege still continued ; the food just 
exhausted was the last food that had been left 
on the senator's table ; to seek the palace again 
would be to risk refusal, perhaps insult, as the 
result of a second entreaty for aid, where all 
power of conferring it might now but too 
surely be lost. Such were the thoughts of 
Antonina as she returned the empty bowl to 
its former place ; but she gave them no expres- 
sion in words. 

She saw, with horror, that the same expres- 
sion of despair, almost of frenzy, which had 
distorted her father's features on the day of 
her restoration to him, now marked them 
again. Once more he tottered towards the 
window, murmuring in his bitter despondency 
against the delusive security and hope which 
had held him idle for the interests of his 
child during the few days that were past. 
But, as he now looked out on the beleaguered 
city, he saw the populace hastening along the 
gloomy street beneath, as rapidly as their 
wearied limbs would carry them, to join the 
embassy. He heard them encouraging each 
other to proceed, to seize the last chance of 
escaping through the open gates from the 
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horrors of famine and plague ; and canght the 
mfeotion of the reckleflsness and despair which 
had seised his fellow-sufferers from one end of 
Rome to the other. 

Taming instantly, he grasped his danghter's 
hand and drew her from the room, command- 
ing her to come forth with him and join the 
citizens in their flight, ere it was too late. 
Startled hj his words and actions, she Tainly 
endeavoured, as she obeyed, to impress her 
father with the dread of the Goths which her 
own bitter experience taught her to feel, now 
that her only protector among them lay cold in 
the grave. With Nomerian, as with the rest of 
the people, all apprehension, all doubt, all exer- 
cise of reason, was overpowered by the one eager 
idea of escaping from the fatal precincts of 
Rome. 

So they mingled with the throng, herding 
affrightedly together in the rear of the em- 
bassy, and followed in their ranks as best they 
might. 

The sun shone down brightly from the pare 
blue sky ; the wind bore into the city the sharp 
threatening notes of the trampets from the 
Gothic camp, as the Pincian Grate was opened 
to the ambassadors and their train. With one 
accord the crowd instantly endeavoured to force 
their way out after them in a mass ; but they 
now moved in a narrow space, and were opposed 
by a large reinforcement of the city guard. 
After a short struggle they were overpowered, 
and the gates were closed. Some few of the 
strongest and the foremost of their numbers 
succeeded in following the ambassadors ; the 
greater part, however, remained on the inner 
side of the gate, pressing closely up to it in 
their impatience and despair, like prisoners 
awaiting their deliverance, or preparing to 
force their escape. 

Among these, feeblest amid the most feeble, 
were Numerian and Antonina, hemmed in by 
the surrounding crowd, and shut out either 
from flight from the city or a return to homa 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE GBAVB AND THE CAMP 

While the second and last embassy from the 
Senate proceeds towards the tent of the Gothic 
king, while the streets of Rome are deserted 
by all but the dead, and the living populace 
crowd together in speechless expectation be- 
hind the barrier of the Pincian Gate, an oppor- 
tunity is at length afforded of turning our 
attention towards a scene from which it has 
been long removed. Let us now revisit the 
farm-house in 'the suburbs, and look once more 
on the quiet garden and on Hermanric's grave. 
The tranquillity of the bright warm day is 
purest around the retired path leading to the 
little dwelling. Here the fragrance of wild 
flowers rises pleasantly from the waving grass ; 



the lolling, monotonoos ham of insect life 
vades the light, steady air; the sunT 
intercepted here and there by the cl 
trees, fk^ in irregular patches of brightnc- 
the shady groand ; and, saving the birds w] 
occasionally pass overhead, singing in t 
flight, no living creature appears on the qui^ 
scene, ontU, galling the wicket -gate which 
leads into the farm-honse garden, we look 
forth upon the prospect within. 

There, following the small circular footpath 
which her own persevering steps have day by 
day already traced, appears the form of a soli- 
tary woman, pac^ig slowly about the mound 
of grassy earth which marks the grave of the 
yoang GotlL 

For some time she proceeds on her circum- 
scribed round VTith as much nndeviating, me- 
chanical regularity, as if beyond that narrow 
space rose a barrier which caged her from ever 
setting foot on the earth beyond. At length 
she pauses in her course when it brings her 
nearest to the wicket, advances a few steps 
towards it, then recedes, and recommences her 
monotonous progress, and then again breaking 
off on her round. Anally succeeds in withdraw- 
ing herself from the conflnes of the grave, 
passes through the gate, and following the 
path to the high-road, slowly proceeds towards 
the eastern lunits of the Gothic camp. The 
flxed, ghastly, unfeminine expression on her 
features marks her as the same woman whom 
we last beheld as the assassin at the farm- 
house, but beyond this she is hardly recognis- 
able again. Her formerly powerful and upright 
frame is bent and lean; her hair waves in 
wild, white locks about her shrivelled face; 
all the rude majesty of her form has departed ; 
there is nothing to show that it is still Gols- 
vintha haunting the scene of her crime but 
the savage expression debasing her counten- 
ance and betraying the evil heart within, unsub- 
dued as ever in its yearning for destruction and 
revenge. 

Since the period when we last beheld her, 
removed in the custody of the Huns from the 
^ead body of her kinsman, the farm-house had 
been the constant scene of her pilgrimage from 
the camp, the chosen refuge where she brooded 
in solitude over her flerce desires. Scorning to 
punish a woman whom he regarded as insane 
for an absence from the tents of the Gotjis, 
which was of no moment either to the army 
or to himself, Alaric had impatiently dismissed 
her from his presence when she was brought 
beforie him. The soldiers who had returned to 
bury the body of their chieftain in the garden 
of the farm-house, found means to inform her 
secretly of the charitable act which they had 
performed at their own peril, but beyond this 
no further intercourse was held with her by any 
of her former associates. 

All her actions favoured their hasty belief 
that her faculties were disordered, and others 
shunned her as sJie shunned tiiem. Her daily 
allowance of food was left for her to seek at a 
certain place in the camp, as it might have been 
left for an animal too savage to be cherished 
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hj the hand of man. At certain periods she re- 
turned secretly from her wanderings to take it. 
I fier shelter for the night was not the shelter 
_ ^ her people before the walls of ilome ; her 
[- thoughts were not their thoughts. Widowed, 
ehildless, friendless, the assassin of her last 
kinsman, she moved apart in her own secret 
world of bereavement^ desolation, and crime. 

Yet there was no madness, no remorse for 
her share in accomplishing the fate of Her- 
manric, in the dark and solitary existence 
which she now led. From the moment when 
the young warrior had expiated with his 
death his disregard of the enmities of his 
nation and the wrongs of his kindred, she 
thought of him only as of one more victim 
whose dishonour and ruin she must live to re- 
quite on the Romans with Roman blood, and 
matured her schemes of revenge with a stem 
resolution which time, and solitude, and bodily 
infinnity were all powerless to disturb. 

She would pace for hours and hours to- 
gether, in the still night and in the broad 
noonday, round and round the warrior's grave, 
nursing her vengeful thoughts within her, until 
a ferocious anticipation of triumph quickened 
her steps and brightened her watchful eyes. 
Then she would enter the farm-house, and, 
drawing the knife from its place of conceal- 
ment in her garments, would pass its point 
slowly backwards and forwards over the hearth 
on which she had mutilated Hermanric with 
her own hand, and from which he had ad- 
vanced, without a tremor, to meet the sword- 
points of the Huns. Sometimes, when darkness 
had gathered over the earth, she would stand 
— a boding and menacing apparition — upon 
the grave itself, and chaunt, moaning to the 
moaning wind, fragments of obscure Northern 
legends, whose hideous burden was ever of 
anguish and crime, of torture in prison vaults, 
and death by the annihilating sword — mingling 
with them the gloomy story of the massacre at 
Aquileia, and her fierce vows of vengeance 
against the households of Rome. The forager, 
on his late return past the farm-house to the 
camp, heard the harsh, droning accents of her 
voice, and. quickened his onward step. The 
venturesome peasant from the country beyond, 
approaching under cover of the night to look 
from afar on the Gothic camp, beheld her form, 
shadowy and threatening, as he neared the 
garden, and fled affrighted from the place. 
Neither stranger nor friend intruded on her 
dread solitude. The foul presence of cruelty 
and crime violated undisturbed the scenes once 
sacred to the interests of-> tenderness and love, 
once hallowed by the sojourn of youth and 
beauty I 

But now the farm-house garden is left soli- 
tary, the haunting spirit of evil has departed 
from the grave, the footsteps of Goisvintha 
have traced to their close the same paths from 
the suburbs over which the young Goth once 
eagerly hastened on his night journey of love ; 
and already the walls of Rome rise — dark, 
near, and hateful — before her eyes. Along 
these now useless bulwarks of the fallen city 



she wanders, as 8h« has often wandered be- 
fore, watching anxiously for the first opening 
of the long-closed gates. Let us follow her on 
her way. 

Her attention was now fixed only on the 
broad ramparts, while she passed slowly along 
the Gothic tents towards the encainpment at 
the Fincian Gate. Arrived there, she was 
aroused for the first time from her apathy by 
an unwonted stir and confusion prevailing 
around her. She looked towards the tent of 
Alaric, and beheld before it the wasted and 
crouching forms of the followers of the em- 
bassy awaiting their sentence from the captain 
of the Northern hosts. In a few moments she 
gathered enough from the words of the Goths 
congregated about this part of the camp to 
assure her that it was the Fincian Gate which 
had given egress to the Roman suppliants, 
and which would therefore, in all probability, 
be the entrance again thrown open to admit 
their return to the city. Remembering this, 
she began to calculate the numbers of the 
conquered enemy, grouped together before 
the king's tent, and then mentally added to 
them those who might be present at the in- 
terview proceeding within— mechanically with- 
drawing herself while thus occupied, nearer 
and nearer to the waste ground before the city 
walls. 

Gradually she turned her face towards Rome : 
she was realising a daring purpose, a fatal re- 
solution, long cherished during the days and 
nights of her solitary wanderings. ** The ranks 
of the embassy," she muttered, in a deep, 
thoughtful tone, "are thickly filled. Where 
there are many there must be confusion and 
haste ; they march together, and know not their 
own numbers ; they mark not one more or one 
less among them." 

She stopped. Strange and dark changes of 
colour and expression passed over her ghastly 
features. She drew from her bosom the bloody 
helmet-crest of her husband, which had never 
quitted her since the day of his death ; her face 
grew livid under an awful expression of rage, 
ferocity, and despair, as she gazed on it. Sud- 
denly she looked up at the city— fierce and 
defiant, as if the great walls before her were 
mortal enemies against whom she stood at bay 
in the death-struggle. 

" The widowed and the childless shall drink 
of thy blood I" she cried, stretching out her 
skinny hand towards Rome, ''though the 
armies of her nation barter their wrongs 
with thy people for bags of silver and gold I 
I have pondered on it in my solitude, and 
dreamed of it in my dreams I I have sworn 
that I would enter Rome, and avenge my 
slaughtered kindred, alone among thousands 1 
Now, now, I will hold to my oath I Thou blood- 
stained city of the coward and the traitor, the 
enemy of the defenceless, and the murderer 
of the weak! thou who didst send forth to 
Aquileia the slayers of my husband and the 
assassins of my children, I wait no longer 
before thy walls I This day will I mingle, 
daring all things, with thy returning citizens 
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And penetrate, amid RomaiiB, the gates of 
Borne 1 Through the day will I Inrk, canning 
and watchful, in thj solitary haunts, to steu 
forth on thee at night, a secret minister of 
death 1 I will watch for thj young and thy 
weak ones. in unguarded places ; I will prey, 
alone in the thick darkness, upon thy unpro- 
tected lives; I will destroy my children, as 
their fathers destroyed at Aquileia the cluldren 
of the Goths 1 Thy rabble will discover me and 
arise against me ; they will tear me in pieces 
and trample my mangled body on the pavement 
of the streets ; but it will be after I have seen 
the blood that I have sworn to shed flowing 
nnder my knife 1 My vengeance will be com- 
plete, and torments and death will be to me as 
guests that I welcome, and as deliverers whom 
I await r 

Again she paused— the wild triumph of the 
fanatic on the burning pile was flashing on her 
face— suddenly her eyes fell once more upon 
the stained helmet-crest ; then her expression 
changed again to despair, and her voice grew 
low and moaning, when she^hus resumed : — 

**I am weary of my life; when the venge- 
ance is done I shall be delivered from this 
? risen of the earth — in the world of shadows 
shall see my husband, and my little ones 
will gather round my knees again. The 
living have no part in me ; I yearn towards 
the spirits who wander in the halls of the 
dead.*^ 

For a few minutes more she continued to fix 
her tearless eyes on the helmet-crest. But soon 
the influence of the evil spirit revived in all 
its strength ; she raised her head suddenly, re- 
mained for an instant absorbed in deep thought, 
then began to retrace her steps rapidly in the 
direction by which she had come. 

Sometimes she whispered softly, "I must be 
doing ere the time fail me : my face must be 
hidden and my garments changed. Yonder, 
among the houses, I must search, and search 
quickly ! " Sometimes she reiterated her de- 
nunciations of vengeance, her ejaculations of 
triumph in her frantic project. At the recapitu- 
lation of these the remembrance of Antonina 
was aroused ; and then a bloodthirsty super- 
stition darkened her thoughts, and threw a 
vague and dreamy character over her speech. 

When she spoke now, it was to murmur to 
herself that the victim who had twice escaped 
her might yet be alive ; that the supernatural 
influences which had often guided the old 
Goths, on the day of retribution, might still 
guide Tier; might still direct the stroke of her 
destroying weapon — ^the last stroke ere she was 
discovered and slain — straight to the girl's 
heart. 

Thoughts such as these — wandering and 
obscure — ^arose in close, quick succession within 
her; but whether she gave them expression 
in word and action, or whether she suppressed 
them in silence, she never wavered or halted 
in her rapid progress. Her energies were 
braced to all emergencies, and her strong will 
suffered them not for an instant to relax. 

She gained a retired street in the deserted 



suburbs, and looking round to see that she wt4 
unobserved, entered one of the houses aban 
doned by its inhabitants on the approach of thi 
besiegers. Passing quickly through the outej 
halls, she stopped At length in one of the sleeps 
ing apartments ; and here she found,- amonj 
other possessions left behind in the fl^ht, th( 
store of wearing apparel belonging to th< 
owner of the room. 

From this she selected a Roman robe, upper 
mantle, and sandals — the most common in 
colour and texture that she could find— and 
folding them up into the smallest compass, 
hid l£em under her own garments. Then, 
avoiding all those whom she met on her waj, 
she returned in the direction of the king's 
tent; but when she approached it, branched 
off stealthily towards Rome, until she reached 
a ruined building half-way between the city 
and the camp. In this concealment she clothed 
herself in her disguise, drawing the mantle 
closely round her head and face ; and from thii 
point — <»lm, vigilant, determined, her hand on 
the knife beneath her robe, her lips mutter- 
ing the names of her murdered husband and 
children — she watched the high-road to the 
Fincian Gate. 

There for a short time let us leave her, and 
enter the tent of Alaric, while the Senate jet 
plead before the Arbiter of the Empire for 
mercy and peace. 

At the moment of which we write, the em- 
bassy had already exhausted its powers of 
intercession, apparently without moving the 
leader of the Goths from his first pitiless 
resolution of fixing the ransom of Rome at 
the price of every possession of value which 
the city contained. There was a momentary 
silence now in the great tent. At one extre- 
mity of it, congregated in a close and irregular 
group, stood the wearied and broken-spirited 
members of the Senate, supported by such of 
their attendants as had been permitted to fol- 
low them ; at the other appeared the stately 
forms of Alaric and the warriors who surrounded 
him as his council of war. The vacant space in 
the middle of the tent was strewn with martial 
weapons, separating the representatives of the 
two nations one firom the other; and thus 
accidentally, yet palpably, typifying the fierce 
hostility which had sundered in years pas^ 
and was still to sunder for years to come, the 
people of the North and the people of the 
South. 

The Gothic king stood a little in advance of 
his warriors, leaning on his huge, heavy sword. 
His steady eye wandered from man to man 
among the broken-spirited senators, contem- 
plating, with cold and cruel penetration, all 
that suffering and despair had altered for the 
worse in their outward appearance. Their 
soiled robes, their wan cheeks, their trembliig 
limbs were each marked in turn by the cool, 
sarcastic examination of the conqueror's gaze. 
Debased and humiliated as they were, there 
were some among the ambassadors who felt 
the insult thus silently and deliberately in- 
flicted on them the more keenly for their very 
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bdplessness. They moved uneasily in their 
(laces, and whispered among each other in low 
ttid bitter accents. 

At length one of their number raised his 
downcast eyes and broke the silence. The 
(Ad Roman spirit, which long years of yolun- 
taiy frivolity and degradation had not yet 
entirely depraved, flashed his pale, wasted face 
as he spoke thus : — 

"We have entreated, we have offered, we 
have promised — men can do no morel De- 
serted by our Emperor and crashed by pesti- 
I lence and famine, nothing is now left to as 
bat to perish in onavailing resistance beneath 
I the walls of Borne I It was in the power of 
Alaric to win everlasting renown by modera- 
I tion to the anf ortnnate of an iUastrioas nation ; 
bnt he has preferred to attempt the spoiling 
of a glorious city and the sabjugation of a 
nffering people I Yet let him remember, 
though destruction may sate his vengeance, 
and pillage enrich his hoards, the day of retri- 
bution wUl yet come. There are still soldiers 
in the empire, and heroes who will lead them 
confidently to battle, though the bodies of their 
countrymen lie slaughtered around them in the 
streets of pillaged &me 1 " 

A momenta^ expression of wrath and in- 
dignation appeared on Alaric's features as he 
likened to this bold speech ; but it was almost 
iomiediately replaced by a scomf ol smile of 
derision. 

"What I ye have still soldiers before whom the 
barbarian must tremble for his conquests I " he 
cried. "Where are theyt Are they on their 
march, or in ambush, or hiding behind strong 
walls, or have they lost their way on the road 
to the Gothic camp? Hal here is one of 
theml" he exclaimed, advancing towards an 
enfeebled and disarmed guard of the Senate, 
who qqailed beneath his fierce glance. "Fight, 
man I " he loudly continued ; " fight while there 
is yet time, for imperial Rome I Thy sword is 
gone — take mine, and be a hero again I " 

With a rough laugh, echoed by the warriors 
behind him, he flung his ponderous weapon as 
he spoke towards the wretched object of his 
sarcasnL The hilt struck heavily against the 
man's breast; he staggered and fell helpless 
to the ground. The laugh was redoubled 
among the Goths; but now their leader did 
not join in it. His eye glowed in triumphant 
scorn as he pointed to the prostrate Roman, 
exclaiming — 

"So does the South fall beneath the sword of 
the North! So shall the empire bow before 
the rule of the Goth I Say, as ye look on these 
Romans before as, are we not avenged of our 
wrongs I They die not fighting on our swords ; 
they live to entreat our pity, as children that 
are in terror of the whip I " 

He paused. His massive and noble counten- 
ance gradually assumed a thoughtful expression. 
The ambassadors moved forward a few steps — 
perhaps to make a final entreaty, perhaps to 
depart in despair ; but he signed with his hand 
in command to them to be silent and remain 
wher« they stood. The marauder's thirst for 



present plunder, and the conqueror's lofty am- 
bition of future glory, now stirred in strong 
conflict within him. He walked to the open- 
ing of the tent, and thrusting aside its curtain 
of skins, looked out upon Rome in silence. The 
dazzling majesty of the temples and palaces of 
the mighty city, as they towered before him, 
gleaming in the rays of the unclouded sunlight, 
fixed him long in contemplation. Gradually, 
dreams of a future dominion amid those un- 
rivalled structures, which now waited but his 
word to be pillaged and destroyed, filled his 
aspiring soul, and saved the city from his 
wrath. He turned again toward the shrinking 
ambassadors — in a voice and look superior to 
them as a being of a higher sphere— and spoke 
thus : — 

"When the Gothic conqueror reigns in Italy, 
the palaces of her rulers shall be found stand- 
ing for the places of his sojourn. I will ordain 
a lower ransom ; I will spare Rome." 

A murmur arose among the warriors behind 
him. The rapine and destruction which they 
had eagerly anticipated was denied them for 
the fiirst time by their cbiel As their muttered 
remonstrances caught his ear, Alaric instantly 
and sternly fixed his eyes upon them; and, 
repeating in accents of deliberate command, 
'*! will ordain a lower ransom ; I will spare 
Rome," steadily scanned the countenances of 
his ferocious followers. 

Not a word of dissent fell from their lips ; 
not a gesture of impatience appeared in their 
ranks ; they preserved perfect silence as the 
king again advanced towards the ambassadors 
and continued — 

" I fix the ransom of the city at five thousand 
pounds of gold ; at thirty thousand pounds of 
silver." 

Here he suddenly ceased, as if pondering 
farther on the terms he should exact. The 
hearts of the Senate, lightened for a moment 
by Alaric's unexpected announcement that he 
would moderate his demands, sank within 
them again as they thought on the tribute 
required of them, and remembered their ex- 
hausted treasury. But it was no time now to 
remonstrate or to delay; and they answered 
with one accord, ignorant though they were 
of the means of performing their promise, 
*'The ransom shall be paid." 

The king looked at them when they spoke, 
as if in astonishment that men whom he had 
deprived of all freedom of choice ventured still 
to assert it by intimating their acceptance 
of terms which they dared not decline. The 
mocking spirit revived within him while he 
thus gazed on the helpless and humiliated 
embassy; and he laughed once more as he 
resumed, partly addressing himself to the silent 
array of the warriors behind him — 

" The gold and silver are but the first dues 
of the tnbute; my army shall be rewarded 
with more than the wealth of the enemy. 
Ton men of Rome have laughed at our rough 
bearskins and our heavy armour, you shall 
clothe us with your robes of festivity I I will 
add to the gold and silver of your ransom, 
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four thousand garments of silk, and three 
thousand pieces of scariet cloth. My bar- 
barians shall be barbarians no longer I I will 
make patricians, epicures, Romans of them I " 

The members of the ill-fated embassy looked 
up as he paused, in mute appeal to the mercy 
of the triumphant conqueror ; but they were 
not yet to be released from the crushing in- 
flict^ion of his rapacity and scorn. 

"Hold I" he cried, "I will have more- 
more still ! You are a nation of f casters ; — ^we 
will rival you in your banquets when we have 
stripped you of your banqueting robes I To 
the gold, the silver, the silk, and the cloth, 
I will add yet more — ^three thousand pounds 
weight of pepper, your precious merchandise, 
bought from far countries with your lavish 
wealth I— see that you bring it hither, with 
the rest of the ransom, to the last grain I The 
flesh of our beasts shall be seasoned for us 
like the flesh of yours I " 

He turned abruptly from the senators as he 
pronounced the last words, and began to speak 
in jesting tones and in the Gothic language to 
the council of warriors around him. Some of 
the ambassadors bowed their heads in silent 
resignation ; others, with the utter thought- 
lessness of men bewildered by all that they 
had seen and heard during the interview that 
was now dosed, unhappily revived the recol- 
lection of the broken treaties of former days, 
by mechanically inquiring, in the terms of 
past formularies, what security the besiegers 
would require for the payment of their de- 
mands. 

*' Security I " cried Alaric fiercely, instantly 
relapsing as they spoke into his sterner mood. 
"Behold yonder the future security of the 
Goths for the faith of Rome I" and flinging 
aside the curtain of the tent, he pointed 
proudly to the long lines of his camp, stretch- 
ing round all that was visible of the walls of 
the fallen city. 

The ambassadors remembered the massacre 
of the hostages of Aquileia, and the evasion 
of the payment of tribute-money promised in 
former days, and were silent as they looked 
through the opening of the tent. 

'* Remember the conditions of the ransom," 
pursued Alaric in warning tones, "remember 
my security that the ransom shall be quickly 
paid I So shall you live for a brief space in 
security, and feast and be merry again while 
your territories yet remain to you. Go I I have 
spoken — it is enough I " 

He withdrew abruptly from the senators, and 
the curtain of the tent fell behind them as they 
passed out. The ordeal of the judgment was 
over ; the flnal sentence had been pronounced ; 
the time had already arrived to go forth and 
obey it. 

The news that terms of peace had been at 
last settled filled the Romans who were wait- 
ing before the tent with emotions of delight, 
equally unalloyed by reflections on the past 
or forebodings for the future. Barred from 
their reckless project of flying to the open 
country by the Goths surrounding them in the 



camp, shut out from retreating to Rome by th# 
gates through which they had rashly forced! 
their way, exposed in their helplessness to th^ 
brutal jeers of the enemy while they waited 
in a long agony of suspense for the close dt 
the perilous interview between Alaric and thd 
Senate, they had undergone every extremi^ 
of suffering, and had yielded unanimously to 
despair when the intelligence of the concluded 
treaty sounded like a promise of salvation in 
their ears. 

None of the apprehensions aroused in the 
minds of their superiors by the vastness of 
the exacted tribute now mingled with the un- 
reflecting ecstasy of their joy at the prospect 
of the removal of the blockade. They arose 
to return to the city from which they had 
fled in dismay, with cries of impatience and 
delight. They fawned like dogs upon the am* 
bas»adors, and even upon the ferocious Gothi. 
On their departure from Rome they had me- 
chanically preserved some regularity in their 
progress, but now they hurri^ onward with- 
out distinction of place or discipline of marci 
— senators, gpiards, plebeians, all were hud- 
dled together in the disorderly equality of a 
mob. 

Not one of them, in their new-bom security, 
marked the ruined building on the high-road ; 
not one of them observed the closely-robed 
figure that stole out from it to join them 
in their rear; and then, with stealthy foot- 
step and shrouded face, soon mingled in the 
thickest of their ranks. The attention of the 
ambassadors was still engrossed by their fore- 
bodings of failure in collecting the ransom; 
the eyes of the people were fixed only on the 
Tincian Gate; their ears were open to no 
sounds but their own ejaculations of delight. 
Not one disguised stranger only, but many, 
might now have joined them in their tumid- 
tuous progress, alike unquestioned and unob- 
served. 

So they hastily re-entered the city, where 
thousands of heavy eyes were strained to look 
on them, and thousands of attentive ears drank 
in their joyful news from the Gothic camp. 
Then were heard in all directions the sounds 
of hysterical weeping and idiotic laughter, the 
low groans of the weak who died victims of 
their sudden transport, and the confused ont- 
bursts of the strong who had survived all ex- 
tremities, and at last beheld their deliverance 
in view. 

Still silent and serious, the ambassadors now 
slowly penetrated the throng on their way 
back to the Forum; and as they proceeded 
the crowd gradually dispersed on either side 
of them. Enemies, friends, and strangers, all 
whom the ruthless famine had hitherto sepa- 
rated in interests and sympathies, were now 
united together as one family, by the expecta- 
tion of speedy relief. 

But there was one among the assembly that 
was now separating who stood alone in her 
unrevealed emotions, amid the rejoicing thou- 
sands around her. The women and children 
in the throng, as, preoccupied by their own 
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ieeliDgs, thej unheedfallj passed her by, saw 
lot the eager, ferocious attention in her eyes, 
II she watched them steadily till they were out 
^ sight. Within their gates the stranger and 
fte enemy waited for the treacherous darkness 
k night, and waited unobserved. Where she 
lid first stood when the thick crowd hemmed 
ha in, there she still continued to stand after 
&ey slowly moved past her and space grew 
free. 

Tet beneath this outward calm and silence 
krked the wildest passions that ever raged 
against the weak restraint of human will; 
even the firm self-possession of Goisvintha was 
diaken when she found herself within the walls 
«fRome. 

No glance of suspicion had been cast upon 
ker ; not one of the crowd had approached to 
thrast her back when she passed through the 
gates with the heedless citizens around her. 
Shielded from detection, as much by the care- 
less security of her enemies as by the stratagem 
of her disguise, she stood on the pavement of 
Rome, as she had vowed to stand, afar from 
tiie armies of her people — ^alone as an avenger 
of blood! 

It was no dream ; no fleeting, deceitful vision. 
The knife was under her hand; the streets 
stretched before her; the living beings who 
thronged them were Romans ; the hours of the 
day were already on the VTane ; the approach 
of her vengeance was as sure as the approach 
of darkness that was to let it loose. A wild 
exultation quickened in her the pulses of life, 
while she thought on the dread projects of 
secret assassination and revenge which now 
opposed her, a solitary woman, in deadly en- 
mity against the defenceless population of a 
whole city. 

As her eyes travelled slowly from side to 
side over the moving throng ; as she thought 
on the time that might still elapse ere the 
discovery and death — the martyrdom in the 
cause of blood — ^which she expected and defied, 
would overtake her, her hands trembled be- 
neath her robe, and she reiterated in whis- 
pers to herself : " Husband, children, brother — 
there are five deaths to avenge I Remember 
Aquileia I Remember Aquileia I " 

Suddenly, as she looked from group to group 
among the departing people, her eyes became 
arrested by one object ; she instantly stepped 
forward, then abruptly restrained herself and 
moved back where the crowd was still thick, 
gazing fixedly ever in the same direction She 
saw the victim twice snatched from her hands 
—at the camp and in the farm-house — a third 
time offered to her grasp in the streets of 
Bome. 

The chance of vengeance last expocted was 
the chance that had first arrived. A vague, 
oppressing sensation of awe mingled with the 
triumph at her heart — a supernatural guidance 
seemed to be directing her with fell rapidity, 
through every mortal obstacle, to the climax of 
her revenge I 

She screened herself behind the people ; she 
watched the girl from the most distant point ; 



but concealment was now vain — ^their eyes had 
met. The robe had slipped aside when she 
suddenly stepped forward, and in that moment 
Antonina had seen her. 

Kumerian, moving slowly with his daughter 
through the crowd, felt her hand tighten 
round his, and saw her features stiffen into 
sudden rigidity ; but the change was only for 
an instant. Ere he could speak, she caught 
him by the arm, and drew him forward with 
convulsive energy. Then, in accents hardly 
articulate, low, breathless, unlike her wonted 
voice, he heard her exclaim, as she struggled 
on with him, " She is there— there behind us ! 
to kill me, as she killed him / Home ! home 1 " 

Exhausted already, through long weakness 
and natural infirmity, by the rough contact of 
the crowd, bewildered by Antonina's looks and 
actions, and by the startling intimation of un- 
known peril, conveyed to him in her broken 
exclamations of affright, Nnmerian's first im- 
pulse, as he hurried onward by her side, led 
him to entreat protection and help from the 
surrounding populace. But even could he have 
pointed out to them the object of his dread 
amid that motley throng of all nations, the 
appeal he now made would have remained un- 
answered. ^ 

Of all the results of the frightful severity 
of privation suffered by the besieged, none 
were more conmion than those mental aber- 
rations which produced visions of danger, 
enemies, and death, so palpable as to make 
the persons beholding them implore assistance 
against the hideous creation of their own de- 
lirium. Accordingly, most of those to whom 
the entreaties of Numerian were addressed 
passed without noticing them. Some few care- 
lessly bid him remember that there were no 
enemies now; that the days of peace were 
approaching; and that a meal of good food, 
which he might soon expect to enjoy, was the 
only help for a famished man. No one, in that 
period of horror and suffering, which was now 
drawing to a close, saw anything extraordinary 
in the confusion of the father and the terror of 
the child. So they pursued their feeble fiight 
unprotected, and the footsteps of Goisvintha 
followed them as they went. 

They had already conunenced the ascent 
of the Pincian Hill, when Antonina stopped 
abruptly, and turned to look behind her. Many 
people yet thronged the street below ; but her 
eyes penetrated among them, sharpened by 
peril, and instantly discerned the- ample robe 
and the tall form, still at the same distance 
from them, and pausing as they had paused. For 
one moment, the girl's eyes fixed in the wild, 
helpless stare of terror on her father's face ; but 
the next, that mysterious instinct of preserva- 
tion, which is co-existent with the instinct of 
fear — which gifts the weakest animal with 
cunning to improve its fiight, and takes the 
place of reason, refiection, and resolve, when 
all are banished from the mind — ^warned her 
against the fatal error of permitting the pur- 
suer to track her to her home. 

<^Kot there I not there I " she gasped faintly 
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as Nomerian endeavoored to lead her up the 
ascent. "She will see as as we enter the 
doors 1 — through the streets 1 Oh, father, if 
you would save me I we may lose her in the 
streets I — the guards, the people are tiiere ! 
Backl backl" 

Numerian trembled as he marked the terror 
In her looks and gestures ; but it was yain to 
question or oppose her. Nothing short of 
force could restrain her, — no commands or 
entreaties could draw from her more than 
the same breathless exclamation: "Onward, 
father ; onward, if you would save me I " She 
was insensible to every sensation but fear, 
incapable of any other exertion than flight. 

Turning and winding, hurrying forward oyer 
at the same rapid pace, they passed uncon- 
sciously along the mtricate streets that led 
to the river side ; and still the avenger tracked 
the victim, constant as the shadow to the 
substance ; steady, vigilant, unwearied, as a 
bloodhound on a hot scent. 

And now, even the sound of the father's 
Toice ceased to be audible in the daughter's 
ears; she no longer felt the pressure of his 
hand, no longer perceived his very presence 
at her side. At length, frail and shrinking, 
she again paused, and looked back. The street 
they had reached was very tranquil and deso- 
late : two slaves were walking at its further 
extremity. While they were in sight, no living 
creature appeared In the roadway behind ; but 
as soon as they had passed away, a shadow 
stole slowly forward over the pavement of a 
portico in the distance, and the next moment 
Goisvintha appeared in the street. 

The sun glared down fiercely over her dark 
figure as she stopped and for an instant looked 
stealthily around her. She moved to advance, 
and Antonina saw no more. Again she turned 
to renew her hopeless fiight; and again her 
father — perceiving only as the mysterious 
cause of her dread a solitary woman, who, 
though she followed, attempted not to arrest, 
or even to address them — prepared to accom- 
pany her to the last, in despair of all other 
chances of securing her safety. 

More and more completely did her terror 
now enchain her ibculties, as she still uncon- 
sciously traced her rapid way through the 
streets that led to the Tiber. It was not 
Numerian, not Bome, not daylight in a great 
city, that was before her eyes: it was the 
storm, the assassination, the night at the 
farm-house, that she now lived through over 
again. 

Still the quick flight and the ceaseless pur- 
suit were continued, as if neither were ever to 
have an end ; but the close of the scene was, 
nevertheless, already at hand. During the 
interval of the passage through the streets, 
Numerian's mind had grad^ly recovered 
from its flrst astonishment and alarm; at 
length he perceived the necessity of instant 
and decisive action, while there was yet time 
to save Antonina from sinking under the ex- 
cess of her own fears. Though a vague, awful 
foreboding of disaster and death filled' his 



heart, his resolution to penetrate at once, 
all hasards, the dark mystery of impend 
danger indicated by his daughter's words 
actions, did not fail him; for it was aroi 
by the only motive powerful enough to revi^ 
all that suffering and infirmity haid not yi 
destroyed of the enerey of his former da; 
the preservation of ms child. There 
something of the old firmness and vigour oj 
the intrepid reformer of the Church, in hi) 
dim eyes, as he now stopped, and enclosin| 
Antonina in his arms, arrested her instantly 
in her fiight. 

She struggled to escape ; but it was fainUy 
and only for a moment. Her strength an 
consciousness were beginning to abandon hei 
She never attempted to look back; she fd 
in her heart that Goisvintha was stUl behind 
and dared not to verify the frightful convictiQl 
with her eyes. Her lips moved ; but thev ea 
pressed an altered and a vain petition : " Hei 
manric I O Hermanric I " was all they murmnid 
now. 

They had arrived at the long street that lai 
by the banks of the Tiber. The peofde had 
either retired to their homes or repaired U 
the Forum to be informed of the period wfaei 
the ransom would be paid. No one but GoU* 
vintha was in sight as Numerian looked aroondl 
him; and she, after having carefully viewed 
the empty street, was advancing towards thesi 
at a quickened pace. { 

For an instant the father looked on hm 
steadily as she approached, and in that instanl 
his determination was formed. A fiight d 
steps at his feet led to the narrow doorway 
of a small temple, the nearest building to 
him. 

Ignorant whether Groisvintha might not be 
secretly supported by companions in her cease- 
less pursuit, he resolved to secure this place for 
Antonina, as a temporary refuge at least ; while 
standing before it, he should oblige the woman 
to declare her purpose, if she followed them 
even there. In a moment he had begun the 
ascent of the steps, with the exhausted girl by 
his side. Arrived at the summit, he guided b« 
before him into the doorway, and stopped eg 
the threshold to look round again. Goisvinths 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Not duped by the woman's sudden disappear- 
ance into the belief that she had departed from 
the street—persisting in his resolution to lead 
his daughter to a place of repose, where die 
might most immediately feel herself secure, 
and might therefore most readily recover her 
self-possession, Numerian drew Antonina with 
him into the temple. He lingered there for a 
moment, ere he departed to watch the street 
from the portico outside. 

The light in the building was dim,—- it was 
admitted only from a small aperture in the 
roof, and through the narrow doorway, where 
it was intercepted by the overhanging bulk of 
the outer portico. A crooked pile of dack 
heavy.looking substances on the floor, rose high 
towards the ceiling in the obscure interior. 
Irregular in form, flung together one over the 
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her In strange disorder, for the most part 
sky in fane, Tst here and there glewning at 
Ifaits with metallic brightness, these objects 
hsented a mysterious, indefinite, and start- 
Ig appearance. It was impossible, on a first 
W or their confused arrangement, to discover 
bit they were, or to gness for what purpose 
ley could have been piled together on the 
llor of a deserted temple. From the moment 
^en they had first attracted Kumerian's ob- 
ation, his attention was fixed on them, and 
he looked a faint thrill of suspicion — vague, 
:plicable, without apparent cause or object 
;rack chill to his heart. 
He had moved a step forward to examine the 
"* ^en space at the back of the pile, when his 
advance was instantly stopped by the 
nee of a man who walked forth from it 
d in the floating, purple-edged robe and 
fillet of the Pagan priests. Before either 
ler or daughter could speak, even before 
could move to depart, he stepped up to 
, and, placing his hand on the shoulder of 
th, con&onted them in silence. 
At the moment when the stranger approached, 
lerian raised his hand to thrust him back, 
in BO doing, fixed his eyes on the man*s 
itenance, as a ray of light from the door- 
floated over it. Instantly his arm re- 
led outstretched and rigid, then it dropped 
his side, and the expression of horror on 
I face of the child became reflected, as it 
^ere, on the face of the parent. Neither moved 
nder the hand of the dweller in the temple 
jriien he laid it heavily on each, and both stood 
Before him speechless as himselt 
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THS TEMPLB AKD THB OHUBOH 

It was Ulpius. The Pagan was changed in 
i^earing and countenance as well as in apparel. 
He stood more firm and upright ; a dull, tawny 
ime overspread his face ; his eyes, so sunken 
and lustreless in other days, were now dis- 
tended and bright with the glare of insanity. 
Et seemed as if his bodily powers had renewed 
kheir vigour, while his mental faculties had 
declined towards their ruin. 

No human eye had ever beheld by what foul 
and secret means he had survived through the 
bmine, on what unnatural sustenance he had 
latisfied the cravings of inexorable hunger; 
bat there, in his gloomy shelter, the madman 
ind the outcast had lived and moved, and sud- 
toly and strangely strengthened, after the 
people of the city had exhausted all their 
ndted resources, lavished in vain all their 
i&ited wealth, and drooped and died by thou- 
auids around him ! 

His grasp still lay heavy on the father and 
iaughter, and still both confronted him— silent, 



as if death-struck by his gaze ; moti<nil6U» m 
if frozen at his touch. His presence was exert* 
ing over them a fatal fascination. The power 
of action, suspended in Antonina as she entered 
their ill-chosen refuge, was now arrested ia 
Numerian also; but with Aim no thought 
of the enemy in the street had my part, at 
this moment, in the resistless influence which 
held him helpless before the enemy in the 
temple. 

It was a feeling of deeper awe and darker 
horror. For now, as he looked upon the hide- 
ous features of Ulpins, as he saw the forbidden 
robe of priesthood in which the Pagan was 
arrayed, he beheld not only the traitor who had 
successfully plotted against the prosperity ol 
his household, but the madman as well,— tha 
moral leper of the whole human family — the 
living Boiay and the dead Soul— the disinherited 
of that Divine Light of Life which it is the 
awful privilege of mortal man to share with the 
angels of God. 

He still clasped Antonina to his side, but 11 
was unconsciously. To all outward appearance 
he was helpless as his helpless child, wheii 
Ulpius slowly removed his grasp from their 
shoulders, separated them, and locking the 
hand of each in his cold, bony fingers, began 
to speak. 

His voice was deep and solemn, but his 
accents, in their hard, unvarying tone, seemed 
to express no human emotion. His eyes, far 
from brightening as he spoke, relapsed into a 
dull^ vacant Insensibility. The connection be- 
tween the action of speech and the accompany- 
ing and explaining action of look which is 
observable in all men, seemed lost in him. It 
was fearful to behold the death-like face, and 
to listen at the same moment to the living 
voice. 

"Lol the votaries come to the temple I** 
murmured the Pagan. " The good servants of 
the mighty worship gather at the voice of 
the priest I In the far provinces, where the 
enemies of the gods approach to profane the 
sacred groves, behold the scattered people con- 
gregating by night to journey to the shrine of 
Serapisl Adoring thousands kneel beneath 
the lofty porticoes, while within, in the secret 
hall where the light is dim, where the air 
quivers round the breathing deities on their 
pedestals of gold, the high priest Ulpius reads 
the destinies of the future, that are unrolled 
before his eyes like a book 1 " 

As he ceased, and, still holding the hands of 
his captives, looked on them fixedly as ever, 
his eyes brightened and dilated again ; but 
they expressed not the slightest recognition 
either of father or daughter. The delirium of 
his imagination had transported him to the 
temple at Alexandria; the days were revived 
when his glory had risen to its culminating 
point, when the Christians trembled before him 
as their fiercest enemy, and the Pagans sur- 
rounded him as their last hope. The victims of 
his former and forgotten treachery were but 
as two among the throng of votaries allured by 
the fame of bis eloquence, by the trjuipphant 
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Dotorietj of his power to protect the adherents 
of the anoient creed. 

Bat it was not always thos that his mad- 
ness declared itself: there were moments 
when it rose to appalling frenxj. Then he 
imagined himself to be again hurling the 
Christian assailants from the topmost walls 
of the besieged temple, in that past time when 
the image of Serapis was doomed by the Bishop 
of Alexandria to be destroyed. His yells of 
lory, hii frantic execrations of defiance were 
heard afar, in the solenm silence of pestilence- 
stricken Rome. Those who» during the most 
fatal days of the Gothic blockade, dropped 
famished on the pavement before the little 
temple, as they enaeavonred to pass it on their 
onward way, presented a dread reality of death, 
to embody the madman's visions of battle and 
slaaghter. As these victims of famine lay ex- 
piring in the street, they heard above them 
his raving voice cursing them for Christians, 
triumphing over them as defeated enemies de- 
stroyed by his hand, exhorting his imaginary 
adherents to fling the slain al:^ve on the dead 
below, until the bodies of the besiegers of the 
temple were piled, as barriers against their 
Uviog comrades, roand its walls. Sometimes 
his frenzy gloried in the fancied revival of the 
fool and sanguinary ceremonies of Pagan snper- 
stition. Then he bared his arms, and shouted 
aloud for the sacrifice ; he committed dark and 
nameless atrocities — ^for now again the dead 
and the dying lay before him, to give substance 
to the shskdow of his evil thoughts ; and Flfigue 
and Hunger were as creatures of his will, 
and slew the victim for the altar ready to his 
*»ands. 

At other times, when the raving fit had 
passed away, and he lay panting in the darkest 
corner of the interior of the temple, his in- 
sanity assumed another and a mournful form. 
His voice grew low and moaning; the wreck 
of his memory — wandering and uncontrollable 
— ^floated back, far back, on the dark waters of 
the past ; and his tongue uttered fragments of 
words and phrases that he had murmured at 
his father's knees — farewell, childish wishes 
that he had breathed in his mother's ear — 
innocent, anxious questions which he had ad- 
dressed to Macrinus, the high priest, when 
he first entered the service of the gods at 
Alexandria. His boyish reveries — the gentle- 
ness of speech and poetry of thought of his 
first youthful days, were now, by the unsearch- 
able and arbitrary infiuences of his disease, 
revived in his broken words, renewed in his 
desolate old age of madness and crime, 
breathed out in unconscious mockery by his 
lips, while the foam still gathered about them, 
and the last flashes of frenzy yet lightened in 
his eyes. 

This unnatural calmness of language and 
vividness of memory, this treacherous appear- 
ance of thonghtf ul, melancholy self-possession, 
would often continue through long periods, 
uninterrupted ; but, sooner or later, the sudden 
change came ; the deceitful chain of thought 
iBappe4 asunder in »n instant ; the wgrd was 



left half nttered ; the iwearied limbs start 
convulsively into renewed action ; and aa I 
dream of violence returned and the dream 
pc^ace vanished, the madman rioted afreakj 
his fury ; and journeyed as his visions led hi 
round and round his temple sanctoaryy 4| 
hither and thither, when the nig^ht was cM 
and death was busiest in Borne, among 1 
expiring in deserted houses, and the liffllm 
in the silent streets. 

But there were other later events in It 
existence that never revived within hinL ^ 
old familiar image of the idol Serapis, whil 
had drawn him into the temple when he a 
entered Bome, absorbed in itself and in 1 
associated remembrances all that remalni 
active of his paralysed faculties. His betxa^ 
of his trust in the house of Numerian, U 
passage through the rifted wall, his croshlq 
repulM in the tent of Alaric, never for i 
moment occupied his wandering thooghb 
The clouds that hung over his mind imgl 
open to him parting glimpses of the toils aai 
triumphs of his early career; but they di 
scended in impenetrable darkness on all tfai 
after-days of his dreary life. 

Such was the being to whose will, by s 
mysterious fatality, the father and child wert 
now submitted; such the existence— solitaiyi 
hopeless, loathsome — of their stem and wiJbf 
betrayer of other days I 

Since he had ceased speaking, the cold, 
death-like grasp of his hand had gradually 
strengthened, and he had begun to look slowly 
and hiquiringly round him from side to side. 
Had this change marked the approaching re- 
turn of his raving paroxysm, the lives of Nume- 
rian and Antonina would have been sacrificed 
the next moment ; but all that it now denoted 
was the quickening of the lofty and obscure 
ideas of celebrity and success, of priestiy 
honour and influence, of the splendour and 
glory of the gods, which had prompted his last 
words. 

He moved suddenly, and drew the victims 
of his dangerous caprice a few steps farther 
into the interior of the temple ; then led them 
close up to the lofty pile of objects which 
hfiid first attracted Numerian's eyes on entering 
the building. "Kneel and adore I" cried the 
madman fiercely, replacing his hands on their 
shoulders and pressing them to the ground— 
"You stand before the gods, in the presence 
of their high priest 1 " 

The girl's head sunk forward, and she hid 
her face in her hands ; but her father looked 
up tremblingly at the pile. His eyes had in- 
sensibly become more accustomed to the dim 
light of the temple, and he now saw more 
distinctly the objects composing the mass that 
rose above him. 

Hundreds of images of the gods, in gold, 
silver, and wood — many in the latter material 
being larger than life; canopies, vestments, 
furniture, utensils, all of ancient Pagan form, 
were heaped together, without order or ar- 
langement, on the floor, to a height of fuU 
fifteen feet. 
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was something at once hideous and 
jUe in the appearance of the pile. The 
pstrons figures of the idols, with their rude 
d draperies and symbolic weapons, laj in 
wild variety of position, and presented 
_ startling eccentricity of line, more especi- 
towards the higher portions of the mass, 
te they had evidently been flung up from 
ground by the hand that had raised the 
mcture. 

The draperies mixed among the images 
the furniture were here coiled serpent- 
around them, and there hung down to- 
vds the ground, waving slow and solemn 
the breezes that wound through the temple 
orwaj. The smaller objects of gold and 
8ca,ttered irregularly over the mass, 
out from it like gleaming eyes ; while 
pile itself, seen in such, a place under 
tasky Ught, looked like some vast, mis- 
en monster — the gloomy embodiment of 
bloodiest superstitions of Paganism, the 
rth of damp airs and teeming ruin, of 
low and darkness, of accursed and infec- 
Bolitude 1 
Even in its position, as well as in the objects 
which it was composed, the pile wore an 
lous and startling aspect ; its crooked out- 
), expanding towards the top, was bent over 
ully in the direction of the doorway; it 
led as if a single hand might sway it in 
uncertain balance, and hurl it instantly in 
I solid mass to the floor. 
Many toilsome hours had passed away, long 
sret labour had been expended in the erec- 
m. of this weird and tottering structure ; but 
was all the work of one hand. Night after 
ght had the Pagan entered the deserted 
lomples in the surrounding streets, and pil- 
i^j^ed them of their contents to enrich his 
iftvoured shrine: the removal of the idols 
tem their appointed places, which would have 
keen sacrilege in any meaner man, was in his 
eyes the dread privilege of the high priest 
iJone. 

He had borne heavy burdens, and torn as- 
Bnder strong fastenings, and journeyed and 
journeyed again for hours together over the 
jMune gloomy streets, without loitering in his 
tisk ; he had raised treasures and images one 
Bbove another ; he had strengthened the base 
and heightened the summit of this precious 
•nd sacred heap ; he had repaired and rebuilt, 
whenever it crumbled and fell, this new Babel 
that he longed to rear to the Olympus of the 
temple roof, with a resolute patience and per- 
severance that no failure or fatigue could over- 
eome. 

It was the dearest purpose of his dreamy 
superstition to surround himself with innumer- 
able deities, as well as to assemble innumer- 
able worshippers; to make the sacred place 
of bis habitation a mighty Pantheon, as well 
as a point of juncture for the scattered con- 
gregations of the Pagan world. This was the 
ambition in which his madness expanded to 
the fiercest fanaticism ; and as he now stood 
•rectwith his captives beneath him, bis glaring 



eyes looked awe-struck when he fixed them 
on his idols ; he uplifted his arms in solemn, 
ecstatic triumph, and in low tones poured forth 
his invocations, wild, intermingled, and frag- 
mentary, as the barbarous altar which his soli- 
tary exertions had reared. 

Whatever was the effect on Numerian of his 
savage and confused ejaculations, they were 
unnoticed, even unheard, by Antonina; for 
now, while the madman's voice softened to an 
undertone, and while she hid all surrounding 
objects from her eyes, her senses were awak- 
ened to sounds in the temple which she had 
never remarked before. 

The rapid current of the Tiber washed the 
foundation walls of one side of the building, 
within which the clear, lulling bubble of the 
water was audible with singu^ distinctness. 
But besides this another and a shriller sound 
caught the ear. On the summit of the temple 
roof still remained several rows of little gilt 
bells, originally placed there, partly with the 
intention of ornamenting this portion of the 
outer structure, partly in order that the noise 
they produced, when agitated by the wind, 
might scare birds from settling in their flight 
on the consecrated edifice. The sounds pro- 
duced by these bells were silvery and high 
pitched; now, when the breeze was strong, 
they rang together merrily and contiiluously ; 
now, when it fell, their notes were faint, sepa- 
rate, and irregular, almost plaintive in their 
pure metallic softness. But, however their 
tone might vary under the capricious influences 
of the wind, it seemed always wonderfully 
mingled within the temple with the low, 
eternal bubbling of the river, which filled up 
the slightest pauses in the pleasant chiming 
of the bells, and ever preserved its gentle 
and monotonous harmony just audible beneath 
them. 

There was something in this quaint, un- 
wonted combination of sounds, as they were 
heard in the vaulted interior of the little build- 
ing, strangely simple, attractive, and spiritual ; 
the longer they were listened to, the more 
completely did the mind lose the recollec- 
tion of their real origin, and gradually shape 
out of them wilder and wilder fancies, until 
the bells as they rang their small peal seemed 
like happy voices of a heavenly stream, borne 
lightly onward on its airy bubbles, and ever 
rejoicing over the gliding current that mur- 
mured to them as it ran. 

Spite of the peril of her position, and of 
the terror which still fixed her speechless and 
crouching on the ground, the effect on Antonina 
of the strange mingled music of the running 
water and the bells was powerful enough, when 
she first heard it, to suspend all her other emo- 
tions in a momentary wonder and doubt. She 
withdrew her hands from her face, and glanced 
round mechanically to the doorway, as if she 
imagined that the sounds proceeded from the 
street. 

When she looked, the declining sun, gliding 
between two of the outer pillars which sur- 
rounded the temple, covered with a bright glow 
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the smooth pavement before the entrance. A 
swarm of insects flew drowsily round and roond 
in the warm mellow light ; their faint mono- 
tonous humming deepened, rather than inter- 
rupted, the per&ct sUence prevailing over all 
things without. 

But a change was soon destined to appear 
in the repose of the quiet, vacant scene; 
hardly a minute had elapsed while Antonina 
still looked on it before she saw stealing 
over the sunny pavement a dark shadow, the 
same shadow tluit she had last beheld when 
she stopped in her flight to look behind her 
in the empty street. At first it slowly grew 
and lengthened, then it remained stationary, 
then it receded and vanished as gradually 
as it had advanced, and then the girl heard, 
or fancied that she heard, a ^nt soimd of 
footsteps, retiring along the lateral colonnades 
towards the river side of the building. 

A low cry of horror burst from her lips as 
she sank back towards her father ; but it was 
unheeded. The voice of Ulpius had resumed 
in the interval its hollow loudness of tone ; he 
had raised Numerian from the ground; his 
strong, cold grasp, which seemed to penetrate 
to the old man's heart, which held him motion- 
less and helpless as if by a fatal spell, was on 
his arm. 

** Hear it 1 hear it 1 " cried the Pagan, waving 
his disengaged hand as if he were address- 
ing a vast concourse of people— "I advance 
this man to be one of the servants of the 
high priest 1 He has travelled from a far 
oounti^ to the sacred shrine ; he is docile and 
obedient before the altar of the gods; the 
lot is cast for his future life; his dwelling 
shall be in the temple to the day of his death 1 
He shall minister before me in white robes, 
and swing the smoking censer, and slay the 
sacrifice at my feet 1 " 

He stopped. A dark and sinister expression 
appeared in his eyes as the word '* sacrifice" 
passed his lips; he muttered doubtingly to 
himself — "The sacrifice I — is it yet the hour 
of the sacrifice 7 "-—and looked round towards 
the doorway. 

The sun still shone gaily on the outer pave- 
ment; the insects still circled slowly in the 
mellow light ; no shadow was now visible ; no 
distant footsteps were heard ; there was nothing 
audible but the happy music of the bubbling 
water, and the chiming, silvery bells. 

For a few moments the madman looked out 
anxiously towards the street, without utter- 
ing a word or moving a muscle. The raving 
fit was nearly possessing him again, as the 
thought of the sacrifice fiashed over his dark- 
ened mind; but once more its approach was 
delayed. 

He slowly turned his head in the direction 
of the interior of the temple. "The sun is 
still bright in the outer courts," he murmured 
in an undertone, **the hour of the sacrifice 
is not yet I Come 1 " he continued in a louder 
voice, shaking Numerian by the arm. "It 
is time that the servant of the temple should 
behold the place of the sacrifice, and sharpen 



the knife for the victim before sunset I Arouse 
thee, bondman, and follow me 1 " 

As yet, Numerian had neither spoken, nor 
attempted to escape. The preceding events, 
though some space has been occupied in. de- 
scribing them, passed in so short a period of 
time, that he had not hitherto recovered from 
the first overwhelming shock of the meeting 
with Ulpius. But now, awed though he still 
was, he felt that the moment of the struggle 
for freedom had arrived. 

« Leave me, and let us depart I — ^there can 
be no fellowship between us again I " he ex- 
claimed with the reckless courage of despair, 
taking the hand of Antonina, and striving to 
free himself from the madman's grasp. But 
the effort was vain ; Ulpius tightened his hold, 
and laughed in triumph. " What ! the servant 
of the temple i^ in terror of the high priest, 
and shrinks from walking in the place of the 
sacrifice 1" he cried. "Fear not, bondman I 
The mighty one, who rules over life and death, 
and time, and futurity, deals kindly with the 
servant of his choice I Onward 1 onward I to 
the place of darkness and doom, where I alone 
am omnipotent, and all others are creatures 
who tremble and obey I To thy lesson, learner I 
by sunset the victim must be crowned I " 

He looked round on Numerian for an instant, 
as he prepared to drag him forward, and their 
eyes met. In the fierce command of his action, 
and the savage exultation of his glance, the 
father saw repeated in a wilder form the very 
attitude and expression which he had beheld 
in the Pagan on the morning of the loss of his 
child. All the circumstances of that miseralde 
hour — the vacant bed-chamber — the banished 
daughter — ^the triumph of the betrayer— the 
anguish of the betrayed — rushed over his mind, 
and rose up before it vivid as a pictured scene 
before his eyes. 

He struggled no more; the powers of re- 
sistance in mind and body were crushed alike. 
He made an effort to remove Antonina from 
his side, as if, in f orgetfulness of the hidden 
enemy without, he designed to urge her flight 
through the open door, while the madman's 
attention was yet distracted from her. But, 
beyond this last exertion of the strong instinct 
of paternal love, every other active emotion 
seemed dead within him. 

Vainly had he striven to disentangle the 
child from the fate that might be in store 
for the parent. To ?ier the dread of the dark 
shadow on the pavement was superior to aU 
other apprehensions. She now clung more 
closely to her father, and tightened her dasp 
round his hand. So, when the Pagan advanced 
into the interior of the temple, it was not 
Numerian alone who followed him to the place 
of sacrifice, but Antonina as welL 

They moved to the back of the pile of id<^ 
Behind it appeared a high partition of g3^ 
and inlaid wood reaching to the ceiling, and 
separating the outer from the inner part of the 
temple. A low archway passage, protected Yif 
carved gates similar to those at the front oC 
the building, had been formed in the partitioi^ 
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Hid through this Ulpius and his prisonen now 
(Bssed into the recess beyond. 

This apartment was considerably smaller than 
ttie first hall of the temple which they had just 
left. The ceiling and the floor both sloped 
downwards together, and here the rippling of 
file waters of the Tiber was more distinctly 
udible to them than in the outer division of 
tiie building. At the moment when they en- 
tered it the place was very dark ; the pile of 
Idols intercepted even the little light that could 
lave been admitted through its narrow en- 
trance ; but the dense obscurity was soon dis- 
lipated. Dragging Numerian after him to the 
m side of the recess, Ulpius drew back a 
Kfft of wooden shutter, and a vivid ray of sun- 
I light immediately streamed in through a small 
I circular opening pierced In this part of the 
temple. 

I Then there became apparent, at the lower 
{end of the apartment, a vast yawning cavity 
i in the wall, high enough to admit a man with- 
|Oot stooping, but running downwards almost 
I perpendicularly to some lower region which it 
was impossible to see. for no light shot upwards 
from this precipitous artificial abyss, in the 
darkness of which the eye was lost after it had 
penetrated to the distance of a few feet only 
from the opening. At the base of the confined 
qiace thus visible appeared the commencement 
of a flight of steps, evidently leading far down- 
wards into the cavity. On the abruptly sloping 
widls, which bounded it on all sides, were 
painted, in the brilliant hues of ancient fresco, 
lepresentations of the deities of the mythology 
^all in the attitude of descending into the 
vault, and all followed by figures of nymphs 
bearing wreaths of flowers, beautiful birds, and 
other similar adjuncts of the votive ceremonies 
of Paganism. The repulsive contrast between 
the bright colours and graceful forms presented 
by the frescoes, and the perilous and gloomy 
^pearance of the cavity which they decorated, 
increased remarkably the startling significance 
in the character of the whole structure. Its 
past evil uses seemed ineradicably written over 
every part of it, as past crime and torment 
remain ineradicably written on the human 
face; the mind imbibed from it terrifying 
ideas of deadly treachery, of secret atrocities, 
of frightful refinements of torture, which no 
oninitiated eye had ever beheld, and no human 
resolution had ever been powerful enough to 
lesist. 

But the impressions thus received were not 
produced only by what vras teen (in and around 
this strange vault, but by what was heard there 
besides. The wind penetrated the cavity at 
lome distance, and through some opening that 
eould not be beheld, and was apparently inter- 
•epted in its passage, for it whistled upwards 
bwards the entrance in shrill, winding notes, 
bmetimes producing another and nearer sound, 
Msembling the clashing of many small metal- 
pe substances violently shaken together. The 
ioise of the wind, as well as the bubbling of the 
eorrent of the Tiber, seemed to proceed from 
I greater distance than appeared compatible 



with the narrow extent of the back part of the 
temple, and the proximity of the river to its 
low foundation walls. 

It was evident that the vault only reached 
its outlelt after it had wound backwards, under- 
neath the building, in some strange complication 
of passages or labyrinth of artificial caverns, 
which might have been built long since as 
dungeons for the living, or as sepulchres for 
the dead. 

"The place of the sacrifice — aha ! the plac<9 
of the sacrifice I " cried the Pagan exultingly, 
as he drew Numerian to the entrance of the 
cavity, and solemnly pointed into the darkness 
beneath. 

The father gazed steadily into the chasm, 
never turning now to look on Antonina, never 
moving to renew the struggle for freedom. 
Earthly loves and earthly hopes began to fade 
away from his heart — he was praying. The 
Bolenm words of Christian supplication fell in 
low, murmuring sounds from his lips, in the 
place of idolatry and bloodshed, and mingled 
with the incoherent ejaculations of the mad- 
man who kept him captive, and who now bent 
his glaring eyes on the darkness of the vault, 
half forgetful, in the gloomy fascination which 
it exercised even over Aim, of the prisoners 
whom he held at its mouth. 

The single ray of light, admitted from the 
circular aperture of the wall, fell wild and 
fantastic over the vddely- differing figures of 
the three, as they stood so strangely united 
together before the abyss that opened be- 
neath them. The shadows were above and 
the shadows were around ; there was no light 
in the ill-omened place but the one vivid ray 
that streamed over the gaunt figure of Ulpius, 
as he still pointed into the darkness ; over the 
rigid features of Numerian, praying in the bit- 
terness of expected death ; and over the frail 
youthful form of Antonina as she nestled trem- 
bling at her father's side. It was an unearthly 
and a solemn scene I 

Meanwhile the shadow which the girl had 
observed on the pavement before the doorway 
of the temple now appeared there again, but 
not to retire as before ; for, the instant after, 
Goisvintha stealthily entered the outer apart- 
ment of the building left vacant by its first 
occupants. She passed softly around the pile 
of idols, looked into the inner recess of the 
temple, and saw the three figures standing 
together in the ray of light, gloomy and 
motionless, before the mouth of the cavity. 
Her first glance fixed on the Pagan, whom 
she instinctively doubted and dressed, whose 
purpose in keeping captive the father and 
daughter she could not divine; her next was 
directed on Antonina. 

The girl's position was a guarded one ; still 
holding her father's hand, she was partly pro- 
tected by his body; and stood unconsciously 
beneath the arm of Ulpius, as it was raised 
while he grasped Numerian's shoulder. Mark- 
ing this, and remembering that Antonina had 
twice escaped her already, Goisvintha hesitated 
for a moment, and then, with cautious step and 
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lowering brow, began to retire aeain towards 
the doorway of the building. "Not yet— not 
Tet the time I '' she muttered, as she resumed 
her former lurking-place; "they stand where 
the light is over them — ^the girl is watched 
and shielded — the two men are still on either 
side of her I Not yet the moment of the blow ; 
the stroke of the knife must be sure and safe I 
Sure, for this time she must die by my hand I 
Safe, for I have other vengeance to wreak 
besides the vengeance on Jucrf I, who have 
been patient and cunning since the night 
when I escaped from Aquileia, will be patient 
and cunning still I If she passes the door, I 
slay her as she goes out ; if she remains in the 
temple " 

At the last word, Goisvintha paused and 
gazed upward ; the setting sun threw its fiery 
glow over her haggard face; her eye bright- 
ened fiercely in the fall light as she looked. 
" The darkness is at hand 1 " she continued ; 
** the night will be thick and black in the dim 
halls of the temple ; I shall see her when she 
shall not see me/ — the darkness is coming; 
the vengeance is sure I ** 

She closed her lips, and with fatal perse- 
verance continued to watch and wait, as she 
had resolutely watched and waited already. 
The Roman and the Goth ; the opposite in sex, 
nation, and fate; the roadman who dreamed 
of the sanguinary superstitions of Paganism 
before the temple altar, and the assassin who 
brooded over the chances of bloodshed beneath 
the temple portico, were now united in a mys- 
terious identity of expectation, uncommunicated 
and unsuspected by either — the hour when the 
sun vanished from the heaven was tJie hour of 
the iocrifice for both I 



There is now a momentary pause in the 
progress of events. Occurrences to be here- 
after related render it necessary to take ad- 
vantage of this interval to inform the reader 
of the real nature and use of the vault in 
the temple wall, the external appearance of 
which we have already described. 

The marking peculiarity in the construction 
of the Pagan religion may be most aptly com- 
pared to the marking peculiarity in the con- 
struction of the Pagan temples. Both were 
designed to attract the general eye by the 
outward effect only, which was in both the 
false delusive reflection of the inward sub- 
stance. 

In the temple, the people, as they wor- 
shipped beneath the long colonnades, or be- 
held the lofty porticoes from the street, were 
left to imagine the corresponding majesty and 
symmetry of the interior of the structure, and 
were not admitted to discover how grievously 
it disappointed the brilliant expectations which 
the exterior was so well calculated to inspire ; 
how little the dark, narrow halls of the idols, 
the secret vaults and gloomy recesses within, 
fulfilled the promise of the long flights of steps, 
the broad extent of pavement, the massive sun- 
brightened pillars without. So in the religion, 



the votary was allured by the splendour o£ 
processions ; by the pomp of au^rnnes ; by the 
poetry of the superstition which peopled his 
native woods with the sportive Dryads, and 
the fountains from which he drank with their 
guardian Naiads ; which gave to mountain and 
lake, to sun and moon and stars, to all thing^s 
around and above him, their fantastic allegory, 
or their gracious legend of beauty and love : 
but beyond this, his first acquaintance with his 
worship was not permitted to extend, here his 
initiation concluded. He was kept in ignorance 
of the dark and dangerous depths which lurked 
beneath this smooth and attractive surface ; he 
was left to imagine that what was displayed was 
but the prelude to the future discovery of what 
was hidden of beauty in the rites of Paganism ; 
he was not admitted to behold the wretched 
impostures, the loathsome orgies, the hideous 
incantations, the bloody human sacrifices per- 
petrated in secret, which made the foal, real 
substance of the fair exterior fonn. His first 
sight of the temple was not less successful in 
deceivine his eye than his first impression of 
the religion in deluding his mind. 

With these hidden and guilty mysteries of 
the Pagan worship, the vault before which 
Ulpius now stood with his captives was in- 
timately connected. 

The human sacrifices offered among the 
Romans were of two kinds ; those publicly and 
those privately performed. The first were of 
annual recurrence in the early years of the Re- 
public ; were prohibited at a later date ; were 
revived by Augustus, who sacrificed his prisoners 
of ^ar at the altar of Julius Caesar ; and were 
afterwards — though occasionally renewed for 
particular purposes under some subsequent 
reigns — wholly abandoned as part of the cere- 
monies of Paganism during the later periods 
of the empire. 

The sacrifices perpetrated in private were 
much longer practised. They were connected 
with the most secret mysteries of the mythology ; 
were concealed from the supervision of govern-] 
ment; and lasted probably until the general 
extinction of heathen superstition in Italy andi 
the provinces. 

Many and various were the receptacles con- 
structed for the private immolation of human 
victims in different parts of the empire-— 
in its crowded cities as well as in its solitary 
woods — and among all, one of the most re-j 
markable and the longest preserved was th^t 
great cavity pierced in the wall of the templei^ 
which Ulpius had chosen for his solitary lurki; 
ing-place in Rome. 

It was not merely as a place of concealmenit 
for the act of immolation, and for the corpse o% 
the victim, that the vault had been built, 
sanguinary artifice had complicated the mann< 
of its construction, by placing in the cavil 
itself the instrument of the sacrifice; by m ~ 
it, as it were, not merely the receptacle, bi 
the devourer also of its iuman prey. At 
bottom of the flight of steps leading down ini 
it (the top of which, as we have already ol 
served, was alone visible from the entrance 
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the temple recess) was fixed the image of a 
it&goTk formed in brass. 

The body ofthe monster, protruding opposite 
the steps aJmost at a right angle from the wall, 
was moved in all directions bj steel springs, 
I which communicated with one of the lower 
i stairs, and also with a sword placed in the 
l^iroat of the image to represent the dragon's 
tongue. The walls around the steps narrowed 
iio as barely to admit the passage of the human 
ibody when they approached the dragon. At 
tiie slightest pressure on the st^ with which 
the spring communicated, the body of the 
inonster tfent forward, and the sword instantly 
protruded from its throat, at such a height from 
the steps as ensured that it should transfix in 
i vital part the person who descended. The 
oorpse, then dropping by its own weight off the 
sword, fell through a tunnelled opening beneath 
the dragon, running downward in an opposite 
direction to that ti^en by the steps above, and 
was deposited on an iron grating washed by 
^e waters of the Tiber, which ran under the 
irched foundations of the temple. The grating 
iras approached by a secret subterranean pas- 
Kge leading from the front of the building, 
by which the sacrificing priests were enabled 
to reach the dead body, to fasten weights to 
it, and opening the grating, to drop it into 
the river, never to be beheld again by mortal 
^es. 

In the days when this engine of destruction 
was permitted to serve the purpose for which 
&e horrible ingenuity of its inventors had con- 
noted it, its principal victims were young 
girls. Crowned with flowers, and clad in white 
Buments, they were lured into immolating 
liemselves by being furnished with ricl^ effor- 
ts, and told that the sole object of their 
kital expedition down the steps of the vault 
vas to realise the pictures adorning its walls 
[which we have described a few pages back), 
w presenting their gifts at the shrine of the 
ool below. 

At the period of which we write, the dragon 
bd for many years — since the first prohibitions 
If Paganism — ceased to be fed with its wonted 
jrey. The scales forming its body grew gradu- 
fiy corroded and loosened by the damp ; and 
rhen moved by the wind which penetrated to 
item from beneath, whistling up in its tortu- 
118 course through the tunnel that ran in one 
Ifarection below, and the vault of the steps that 
bcended in another above, produced the clash- 
K sotind which has been mentioned as audible 
■ intervals from the mouth of the cavity. But 
pe springs which moved the deadly appara- 
le of the whole machine being placed within 
^ under cover, continued to resist the slow 
9gres8 of time and of neglect, and still re- 
toed as completely fitted as ever to execute 
I fatal purpose for which they had been 
Kgned. 

Che ultimate destiny of the dragon of brass 
I the destiny of the religion whose bloodiest 
lerstitions it embodied : it fell beneath the 
btless advance of Christianity. Shortly 
ler the date of our narrative, the ipt^rior 



of the building beneath which it was placed 
having suffered from an accident, which will 
be related farther on, the exterior was dis- 
mantled, in order that its pillars might furnish 
materials for a church. The vault in the wall 
was explored by a monk who had been present 
at the destruction of other Pagan temples, and 
who volunteered to discover its contents. With ' 
a torch in one hand, and an iron bar in the 
other, he descended into the cavity, sounding 
the walls and the steps before him as he pro- 
ceeded. For the first and the last time the 
sword protruded harmless from the monster's 
throat when the monk pressed the fatal stair, 
before stepping on it, with his iron bar. The 
same day the machine was destroyed and cast ' 
into the Tiber, where its victims had been 
thrown before it in former years. 



Some minutes have elapsed since we left the 
father and daughter standing by the Pagan's 
side before the mouth of the vault; and as 
yet there appears no change in the several 
positions of the three. But already, while 
Ulpius still looks down steadfastly into the 
cavity at his feet, his voice, as he continues 
to speak, grows louder, and his words become 
more distinct. Fearful recollections associated 
with the place are beginning to stir his weary 
memory, to lift the darkness of oblivion from 
his idle thoughts. 

" They go down, far down there I ** he abruptly 
exclaimed, pointing into the black depths of the 
vault, " and never arise again to the light of the 
upper earth I The great Destroyer is watchful 
in his solitude beneath, and looks through the 
darkness for their approach I Hark I the hiss- 
ing of his breath is like the clash of weapons in 
a deadly strife 1 " 

At this moment the wind moved the loose 
scales of the dragon. During an instant Ulpius 
remained silent, listening to the noise they 
produced. For the first time an expression 
of dread appeared in his face. His memory 
was obscurely reviving the incidents of his 
discovery of the deadly machinery in the vault 
when he first made his sojourn in the temple, 
when— filled with the confused remembrance 
of the mysterious rites and incantations, the 
secret sacrifices which he had witnessed and 
performed at Alexandria — he had found and 
followed the subterranean passage which led 
to the iron jjrating beneath the dragon. As 
the wind lulled again, and the clashing of the 
metal ceased with it, he began to give these 
recollections expression in words, uttering them 
in slow, solemn accents to himself. 

"I have seen the Destroyer; the Invisible 
has revealed himself to me I" he murmured. '* I 
stood on the iron bars; the restless waters 
toiled and struggled beneath my feet as I 
looked up into the place of darkness. A voice 
called to me, * Get light, and behold me from 
above ! Get light 1 get light I ' Sun, and 
moon, and stars gave no light tfiere / but lamps 
burnt in the city, in the houses of the dead, 
whei) I walked by them in the night-time; 
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and the lamp gave light when snn, and moon, 
and itars gave none ! From the top steps I 
looked down, and saw the Powerful One in 
his golden brightness ; and approached not, bat 
watched and listened in fear. The voice again ! 
— the voice was heard again 1 — ' Sacrifice to me 
in secret, as thj brethren sacrifice 1 Give me 
' the living where the living are, and the dead 
where the dead ! ' The air came up cold, and 
the voice ceased, and the lamp was like snn, 
and moon, and stars — ^it gave no light in the 
place of darkness 1 " 

While he spoke, the loose metal again clashed 
in the vault, for the wind was strengthening as 
the evening advanced. *' Hark I the signal to 
prepare the sacrifice 1 " cried the Pagan, turn- 
ing abruptly to Numerian. ''Listen, bond- 
man I the living and the dead are within our 
reach. The breath of the Invisible strikes 
them in the street and in the house; they 
stagger in the highways, and drop at the 
temple steps. When the hour comes we shall 
go forth and find them. Under my hand they 
go down into the cavern beneath. Whether 
they are hurled dead, or whether they go down 
living, they fall through to the iron bars, 
where the water leaps and rejoices to receive 
them I It is mine to sacrifice them above, 
and thine to wait for them below, to lift 
the bars and give them to the river to be 
swallowed up I The dead drop down first, 
the living that are slain by the Destroyer 
follow after r 

Here he paused suddenly. Now, for the first 
time, his eye rested on Antonina, whose very 
existence he seemed hitherto to have forgot- 
ten. A revolting smile of mingled cunning 
and satisfaction instantly changed the whole 
character of his countenance as he gazed on 
her and then looked round significantly to the 
vault. " Here is one," he whispered to Nume- 
rian, taking her by the arm, " Keep her captive 
— the hour is near 1 " 

Numerian had hitherto stood unheedf ul while 
he spoke ; but when he touched Antonina the 
bare action was enough to arouse the father to 
resistance — hopeless though it was — once more. 
He shook off the grasp of Ulpius from the 
girl's arm, and drew back with her — breath- 
less, vigilant, desperate — to the side-wall be- 
hind him. 

The madman laughed in proud approval. 
"My bondman obeys me and seizes the cap- 
tive 1 " he cried. " He remembers that the 
hour is near and loosens not his hold ! Come," 
he continued, '*come out into the hall beyond I 
— it is time that we watch for more victims for 
the sacrifice till the sun goes down. The De- 
stroyer is mighty and must be obeyed I " 

He walked to the entrance leading into the 
first apartment of the temple, and then waited 
to be followed by Numerian, who, now for the 
first time separated from Ulpius, remained sta- 
tionary in the position he had last occupied, 
and looked eagerly around him. No chance of 
escape presented itself ; the mouth of the vault 
on one side, and the passage through the parti- 
tion on the other, were the only Qi;itlets to %Yie 



place. There was no hope but to follow tb 
Pagan into the neat hall of the temple, to keev 
carefully at a distance from him, and to watch 
the opportunity of flight through the doorwayJ 
The street, so desolate when last beheld, mighl 
now afford more evidence that it was inhabited^ 
Citizens, guards might be passing by, and might 
be summoned into the temple — help might be 
at hand. J 

AlS he moved forward with Antonina, such 
thoughts passed rapidly through the father*^ 
mind, unaccompanied at the moment by the 
recollection of the stranger who had followed 
them from the Pincian Gate, or of the apathy 
of the famished populace in aiding each othcn 
in any emergency. Seeing that he was followed 
as he had commanded, Ulpius passed on before 
them to the pile of idols ; but a strange and 
sudden alteration appeared in his gait. He 
had hitherto walked with the step of a man- 
young, strong, and resolute of purpose ; non 
he dragged one limb after the other as slowly 
and painfully as if he had received a mortal 
hurt. He tottered with more than the infir- 
mity of his age, his head dropped upon hid 
breast, and he moaned and murmured inarticu- 
lately in low, long-drawn cries. 

He had advanced to the side of the pile, 
half-way towards the doorway of the teniple, 
when Numerian, who had watched with search- 
ing eyes the abrupt change in his demeanour, 
forgetting the dissimulation' which might still 
be all-important, abandoned himself to his first 
impulse, and hurriedly pressing forward with 
Antonina, attempted to pass the Pagan and 
escape. But at the moment Ulpius stopped in 
his slow progress, reeled, threw out his handi 
convulsively, and seizing Numerian by the arm, 
staggered back with him against the side- wall 
of the temple. The fingers of the tortured 
wretch closed as if they were never to be nn< 
locked again— closed as if with the clutch oi 
death, with the last frantic grasp of a dro' 
man. 

For days and nights past he had toiled in^ 
cessantly under the relentless tyranny of I ' 
frenzy, building up higher and higher his all 
of idols, and pouring forth his invocatioi 
before his gods in the place of the sacrifice 
and now, at the moment when he was m( 
triumphant in his ferocious activity of purpoi 
when his fancied bondman and his fancie* 
victim were most helpless at his command 
now, when his strained faculties were strunj_ 
to their highest pitch, the long-deferred par- 
oxysm had seized him, which was the pr< 
cursor of his repose, of the only repose grant 
by his awful fate — a change (the mourn:' 
change already described) in the form of ' 
insanity. For at those rare periods when 
slept, his sleep was not unconsciousness, n< 
rest : it was a trance of hideous dreams — ^I 
tongue spoke, his limbs moved, when 
slumbered as when he woke. It was oi 
when his visions of the pride, the power, 
fierce conflicts, and daring resolutions of 
maturer years gave place to his dim, qrdt 
wftlqug dreams of his boyish days, that 
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^yasted faculties reposed, and his body rested 
|«ith them in the motionless languor of per- 
[fect fatigue. Then, if words were still uttered 
^)fj his lips, thej were as murmurs of an infant 
chappy sleep; for the innocent phrases of his 
(Childhood which they then revived, seemed 
for a time to bring with them the innocent 
tranquillity of his childhood as welL 

** Go I go I — fly while you are yet free 1 " 
.cried Kumerian, dropping the hand of An- 
tonina, and pointing to the door. But for 
the second time the girl refused to move for- 
ward a step. No horror, no peril in the temple 
could banish for an instant her remembrance 
of the night at the farm-house in the suburbs. 
She kept her head turned towards the vacant 
entrance, fixed her eyes on it in the uninter- 
Slitting watchfulness of terror, and whispered 
affrightedly, **Goisvintha I Goisvintha 1 " when 
her father spoke. 

The clasp of the Pagan's fingers remained 
fixed and deathlike as at first ; he leaned 
back against the wall, as still as if life and 
action had for ever departed from him. The 
paroxysm had passed away ; his face, distorted 
but the moment before, was now in repose, 
but it was a repose that was awful to look 
on. Tears rolled slowly from his half -closed 
eyes over his seamed and wrinkled cheeks- 
tears which were not the impressive expres- 
sion of mental anguish (for a vacant and un- 
. changing smile was on his lips), but the mere 
mecl^uiical outburst of the physical weakness 
that the past crisis of agony had left behind 
it. Not the slightest appearance of thought 
or observation was perceptible in his features : 
his face was the face of an idiot. 

Numerian, who had looked on him for an 
Instant, shuddered and averted his eyes, re- 
coiling from the sight before him. But a 
more overpowering trial of his resolution was 
approaching, which he could not avoid. Ere 
long the voice of Ulpius grew audible once 
more; but now its tones were weak, piteous, 
almost childish, and the words they uttered 
were qxuet words of love and gentleness, which 
dropping from such lips, and pronounced in 
sach a place, were fearful to hear. The temple 
and all that was in it vanished from his sight 
as from his memory. Swayed by the dread 
and supernatural influences of his disease, the 
madman passed back in an instaift over the 
dark valley of life's evil pilgrimage to the long- 
quitted precincts of his boyish home. While 
hi bodily presence he stood in the place of his 
last crimes, the outcast of reason and humanity, 
in inental consciousness he lay in his mother's 
I arms, as he bad lain there ere yet he had 
I departed to the temple at Alexandria; and 
I hU heart communed with ?ier heart, and his 
I eyes looked on her as they had looked before 
I his father's fatal ambition had separated for 
ever parent and child I 
"Mother I — come back, mother 1" he whis- 
[ pered. " I was not asleep : I saw you when you 
came in, and sat by my bedside, and wept over 
me when yon kissed me ! Come back, and sit 
l^ me still 1 I am going away, far away, and 



may never hear your voice again 1 How happy 
we should be, mother, if I stayed with you 
always 1 But it is my father's will that I 
should go to the temple in another country, 
and live there to be a priest; and his will 
must be obeyed. I may never return; but 
we shall not forget one another 1 I shall 
remember your words when we use^ to talk 
together happily, and you shall still remember 
mine/" 

Hardly had the first sentence been uttered by 
Ulpius when Antonina felt her father's whole 
frame suddenly tremble at her side. She turned 
her eyes from the doorway, on which they had 
hitherto been fixed, and looked on him. The 
Pagan's hand had fallen from his arm : he was 
free to depart, to fly as he had longed to fly 
but a few minutes before, and yet he never 
stirred. His daughter touched Mm, spoke to 
him, but he neither moved nor answered. It 
was not merely the shock of the abrupt tran- 
sition in the langpiage of Ulpius from the rav- 
ings of crime to the murmurs of love — it was 
not merely astonishment at hearing from him, 
in his madness, revelations of his early life 
which had never passed his lips during his 
days of treacherous servitude in the house on 
the Pincian Hill, that thus filled Numerian's 
inmost soul with awe, and struck his limbs 
motionless. There was more in all that he 
heard than this. The words seemed as words 
that had doomed him at once and for ever. 
His eyes, directed full on the face of the mad- 
man, were dilated with horror, and his deep, 
gasping, convulsive breathings mingled heavily, 
uring the moment of silence that ensued, 
with the chiming of the heVLB above and the 
bubbling of the water below — ^the lulling music 
of the temple, playing its happy evening hymn 
at the pleasant close of day. 

"We shall remember, mother I — we shall re- 
member!" continued the Pagan softly, "and 
be happy in our remembrances 1 My brother, 
who loves me not, will love you when I am gone I 
You will walk in my little garden, dnd think on 
me as you look at the flowers that we have 
planted and watered together in the evening 
hours, when the sky was glorious to behold, 
and the earth was all quiet around us ! Listen, 
mother, and kiss me I When I go to the far 
country, I will make a garden there like my 
garden here, and plant the same flowers that 
we have planted here, and in the evening I 
will go out and give them water at the hour 
when you go out to rfve my flowers water at 
home; and so, though we see each other no 
more, it will yet be as if we laboured together 
in the garden as we labour now I " 

The girl still fixed her eager gaze on her 
father. His eyes presented the same rigid ex- 
pression of horror ; but he was now wiping off 
with his own hand, mechanically, as if he knew 
it not, the foam which the paroxysms had left 
round the madman's lips, and, amid the groans 
that burst from him, she could hear such words 
as, "Lord God I— mercy. Lord God I Thou, 
who hast thu8 restored him to me — tAu«, worsa 
than dead I— mercy I mercyJi'w ^^ .^^ 
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The light on the pavement beneath the por- 
tico of the temple was fading visiblj— the sun 
bad gone down. 

For the third time the madman spoke, but 
his tones were losing their softness ; they were 
complaining, plaintive, unutterably mournful; 
his dreams of the past were already changing. 
** Farewell, brother — farewell for years and 
years r* he cried. **You have not given me 
the love that I gave you. The fault was not 
mine that our father loved me the best, and 
chose me to be sent to the temple to be a 
priest at the altar of the gods I The fault was 
not mine that I partook not in your favoured 
sports, and joined not the companions whom 
you sought; it was our father's will that I 
should not live as you lived, and I obeyed 
it I You have spoken to me in anger, and 
turned from me in disdain ; but farewell 
again, Gleander— farewell in forgiveness and in 
lover* 

He might have spoken more, but his voice 
was drowned in one long shriek of agony which 
burst from Numerian*s lips, and echoed dis- 
cordantly through the hall of the temple, and 
he sank down with his face to the ground at 
the Pagan's feet. The dark and terrible destiny 
was fulfilled. The enthusiast for the right and 
the fanatic for the wrong ; the man who had 
toiled to reform the Church, and the man who 
had toiled to restore the Temple; the master 
who had received and trusted the servant in 
his home, and the servant who in that home 
had betrayed the master's trust — the two 
characters, separated hitherto in the sublime 
disunion of good ^nd bad, now struck toge- 
ther in tremendous contact, as brethren who 
had drawn their life from one source, who as 
children had been sheltered under the same 
roof 1 

Not in the hour when the good Christian 
succoured the then forsaken Pagan, wandering 
homeless in Rome, was the secret disclosed; 
no chance word of it was uttered when the 
deceiver told the feigned relation of his life to 
the benefactor whom he was plotting to de- 
ceive, or when, on the first morning of the 
siege, the machinations of the servant triumphed 
over the confidence of the master : it was re- 
served to be revealed in the words of delirium, 
at the closing years of madness, when he who 
discovered it was unconscious of all that he 
spoke, and his eyes were blinded to the true 
nature of all that he saw ; when earthly voices 
that might once have called him back to re- 
pentance, to recognition, and to love, were be- 
come to him as sounds that have no meaning ; 
when, by a ruthless and startling fatality, it 
was on the brother who had wrought for the 
true faith that the whole crushing weight of 
the terrible disclosure fell, unpartaken by the 
brother who had vnrought for the false I But 
the judgments pronounced in Time go forth 
from the tribunal of that Eternity to which 
the mysteries of life tend, and in which they 
shall be revealed — ^neither waiting on human 
seasons nor abiding by human justice, but 
■peaking to the soul in the language of im- 



mortality, which is heard in the world that la 
now, and interpreted in the world that is to 
come. 

Losti for an instant, even the recollection 
that Goisvintha might still be watching her 
opportunity from without, calling despairingly 
on her father, and vainly striving to raise him 
from the ground, Antonina remembered not, 
in the overwhelming trial of the moment, the 
revelations of Numerian's past life that bad 
been disclosed to her in the days when the 
famine was at its worst in Rome. The name 
of "Cleander," which she liad then heard her 
father pronounce, as the name that he had 
abandoned when he separated himself from the 
companions of his sinful choice, passed un- 
heeded by her when the Pagan unconsciously 
uttered it. She saw the whole scene but as a 
fresh menace of danger, as a new vision of 
terror, more ominous of ill than all that had 
preceded it. 

Thick as was the darkness in which the 
lulling and involuntary memories of the past 
had enveloped the perceptions of Ulpius, the 
father's piercing cry of anguish seemed to have 
penetrated it as with a sudden ray of light. 
The madman's half-closed eyes opened in- 
stantly and - fixedly, dreamily at first, on the 
altar of idols. He waved his hands to and fro 
before him, as if he were parting back the folds 
of a heavy veil that obscured his sight ; but his 
wayward thoughts did not resume as yet their 
old bias towards ferocity and crime. When he 
spoke again, his speech was still inspired by 
the visions of his early life — but now of his 
early life in the temple at Alexandria. His ex- 
pressions were more abrupt, more disjointed 
than before ; yet they continued to display the 
same evidence of the mysterious, instinctive 
vividness of recollection, which was the result 
of the sudden change in the nature of his in- 
sanity. His language wandered (still as if the 
words came from him undesignedly and un- 
consciously) over the events of his boyish in- 
troduction to the service of the gods, and, 
though confusing them in order, still preserved 
them in substance, as they have been already 
related in the history of his "apprenticeship to 
the temple." 

Now he was in imagination looking down 
once more ^om the summit of the Temple of 
Serapis on the ^ttering expanse of the Nile 
and the wide country around it ; and now he 
was walking proudly through the streets of 
Alexandria by the side of his uncle, Macrinus, 
the high priest. Now he was wandering at 
night, in curiosity and awe, through the gloomy 
vaults and subterranean corridors of the sacred 
place; and now he was listening, well pleased, 
to the kindly greeting, the inspiring praises of 
Macrinus during their first interview. But at 
this point, and while dwelling on this occasion, 
his memory became darkened again ; it vainly 
endeavoured to retrace the circumstances at- 
tending the crowning evidence of the high 
priest's interest in his pupil, and anxiety to 
identify him completely with his new pro- 
tector and hisyoewuydutieSf^which had been ^ 
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lisplayed when he confon*ed on the trembling 
boj the futore distinction of one of his own 
kames. 

And here, let it be remembered, as a chief 
kk in the mysterious chain of fatalities which 
M united to keep the brotl3ers apart as 
brethren after thej had met as men, that 
both had, from widely different causes, aban- 
doned in after-life the names which they bore 
b their father's house ; that while one, by his 
Dwn act and for his own purpose, transformed 
bimself from Oleander, the associate of the 
pareless and the criminal, to Numerian, the 
preacher of the Gospel and reformer of the 
phnrch, the other had (to quote the words of 
^he fourth chapter), "become from the boy 
|KmilittS the student Ulpius," by the express 
^d encouraging command of his master, Mac- 
linos, the high priest. 

While the Pagan still fruitlessly endeavoured 
to revive the events connected with the change 
in his designation on his arrival in Alexandria, 
and, chafing under the burden of oblivion that 
weighed upon his thoughts, attempted for the 
first time to move from the wall against which 
he bad hitherto leaned ; while Antonina still 
strove in vain to recall her father to the recol- 
lection of the terrible exigencies of the moment 
18 he crouched prostrate at the madman's feet 
—the doorway of the temple was darkened once 
more by the figure of Goisvintha. She stood 
}n the threshold, a gloomy and indistinct form 
in the fading light, looking intently into the 
leeply shadowed interior of the building. As 
she marked the altered positions of the father 
ind daughter, she uttered a suppressed ejacula- 
ion of triumph; but, while the sound passed 
ler lips, she heard, or thought she heard, a 
loise in the street behind. Even now her 
igilance and cunning, her deadly, calculating 
"esolution to await in immovable patience the 
itting time for striking the blow deliberately 
ind with impunity, did not fail her. Turning 
nstantly, she walked to the top step of the 
emple, and stood there for a few moments, 
ratchfuUy surveying the open space before 
ier. 

But in those few moments the scene in the 
•uilding changed once more. The madman, 
rhile be still wavered between relapsing into 
he raving fit and continuing under the in- 
uence of the tranquil mood in which he had 
een prematurely disturbed, caught sight of 
foisvintha when her approach suddenly sha- 
owed the entrance to the temple. Her pre- 
SQce, momentary though it was, was for him 
tie presence of a figure that had not appeared 
efore ; that had stood in a strange position 
etween the shade within and the faint light 
ithotit ; it was a new object, presented to nis 
fea while they were straining to recover such 
nperf ect faculties of observation as had been 
leir wont, and its ascendancy over him was 
istantaneous and all-powerful. 
He started, bewildered like a deep sleeper 
iddenly awoke; violent shudderings ran for 
moment over his frame ; then it strengthened 
2;ain with its former mmatural strength ; the 



demon raged within him in renewed fury as 
he tore his robe which Numerian held as he 
lay at his feet from the feeble grasp that con- 
fined it, and, striding up to the pile of idols, 
stretched out his hands in solemn deprecation. 
" The high priest has slept before the altar of 
the gods 1 " he cried loudly, " but they have 
been patient with their well-beloved; their 
thunder has not struck him for his crime I 
Now the servant returns to his service — the 
rites of Serapis begin I " 

Numerian still remained prostrate, spirit- 
broken ; he slowly clasped his hands together 
on the floor, and his voice was now to be heard, 
still supplicating in low and stifled accents, as 
if in unceasing prayer lay his last hope of pre- 
serving his own reason. " God I Thou art the 
God of Mercy ; be merciful to him I " he mur- 
mured. ** Thou acceptest of repentance ; grant 
repentance to him/ If at any time I have 
served Thee without blame, let the service be 
counted to him; let the vials, of Thy wrath be 
poured out on me / " 

" Hark I the trumpet blows for the sacrifice 1 " 
interrupted the raving voice of the Pagan, as 
he turned from the altar, and extended his 
arms in frenzied inspiration. "The roar of 
music and the voice of exultation soar upward 
from the highest mountain-tops ! The incense 
smokes, and in and out, and round and round, 
the dancers whirl about the pillars of the 
temple ! The ox for the sacrifice is without 
spot ; his horns are gilt ; the crown and fillet 
adorn his head. The priest stands before him 
naked from the waist upwards ; he heaves the 
libation out of the cup ; the blood flows over 
the altar! Up I up I tear forth with reeking 
hands the heart while it is yet warm, futurity 
is before you in the quivering entrails, look on 
them and read I read I " 

While he spoke, Goisvintha had entered the 
temple. The street was still desolate ; no help 
was at hand. 

Not advancing at once, she concealed her- 
self near the door behind a projection in the 
pile of idols, watching from it until Ulpius, in 
the progress of his frenzy, should turn away 
from Antonina, whom he stood fronting at this 
instant. But she had not entered unperceived ; 
Antonina had seen her again. And now the 
bitterness of death, when the young die un- 
protected in their youth, came over the girl, 
and she cried in a low wailing voice, as she 
knelt by Numerian*s side : ** I must die, father, 
I must die, as Hermanrio diedl Look up at 
me, and speak to me before I die ! ** 

Her father was still praying ; he heard no- 
thing, for his heart was bleeding in atone- 
ment at the shrine of his boyish home, and 
his soul still communed with its Maker. 
The voice that followed hers was the voica 
of Ulpius. 

"Ob, beautiful are the gardens round the 
sacred altars, and lofty the trees that embower 
the glittering shrines 1 " he exclaimed, rapt and 
ecstatic in his new visions. " Lo, the morning 
breaks, and the spirits of light are welcome^ 
by a sacrifice I The sun eoes down behind t 
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monntain, and the beams of evening tremble 
pn the victim beneath the knife of the adoring 
priest ! The moon and atars shine high in the 
firmament, and the Genii of Night are saluted 
in the still hours with blood ! '' 

As he paused, the lament of Antonina was 
continued in lower and lower tones : **I must 
die, father, I must die I" And with it mur- 
mured the supplicating accents of Numerian : 
** God of Mercy I deliver the helpless and for- 
give the afflicted I Lord of Judgment I deal 
ffently with Thy servants who have sinned I " 
While, mingling with both in discordant com- 
bination, the strange music of the temple still 
poured on its lulling sound — ^the rippling of the 
running waters and the airy chindng of the 
bells 1 

** Worship I—emperors, armies, nations, glo- 
rify and worship me/" shouted the madxnan, 
in thunder-tones of triumph and command, 
as his eye for the first time encountered the 
figure of Numerian prostrate at his feet. " Wor- 
ship the demi-god who moves with the deities 
through spheres unknown to man I I have 
heard the moans of the unburied who wander 
on the shores of the Lake of the Dead — wor- 
ship I I have looked en the river whose black 
current roars and howls in its course through 
the caves of everlasting night — worship! I 
have seen the furies lashed by serpents on their 
wrinkled necks, and followed them as they 
hurled their torches over the pining ghosts I I 
have stood unmoved in the hurricane-tumult of 
hell — worship I worship I worship 1 " 

He turned round again towards the altar of 
idols, calling upon his gods to proclaim his 
deification, and at the moment when he moved, 
Goisvintha sprang forward. Antonina was 
kneeling with her face turned from the door, 
M the assassin seized her by her long hair and 
drove the knife into her neck. The moaning 
accents of the girl, bewailing her approaching 
t&te, closed in one faint groan ; she stretched 
out her arms, and fell forward over her Other's 
body. 

In the ferocious triumph of the moment, 
Goisvintha raised her arm to repeat the stroke ; 
but at that instant the madman looked round. 
'*The sacrifice I — the sacrifice T' he shouted, 
leaping at one spring like a wild beast at her 
throat. She struck ineffectually at him with 
the knife, as he fastened his long nails in her 
flesh and hurled her backwards to the floor. 
Then he yelled and gibbered in frantic exulta- 
tion, set his foot on her breast, and spat on her 
as she lay beneath him. 

The contact of the girl's body when she fell 
—the short but terrible tumult of the attack 
that passed almost over him — the shrill, deafen- 
ing cries of the madman, awoke Numerian 
from his trance of despairing remembrance, 
aroused him in his agony of supplicating prayer. 
He looked up. 

The scene that met his eyes was one of those 
Boenes which crush every faculty but the faculty 
of mechanical action-— before which, thought 
vanishes from men*s minds, utterance is sus- 
9«Did«d on their lips, ezpx««sioa is paralysed on 



their faces. The coldness of the tomb seemt 
breathed over Numerian's aspect by the cq 
templation of the terrible cata!strophe : his ey\ 
were glassy and vacant, his lips parted ai 
rigid ; even the remembrance or the discovQ^ 
of his brother seemed lost to him as he stoopi 
over his daughter and bound a fragment^ 
her robe round her neck. The mute, soollafl 
ghastly stillness of death looked settled on hj 
features, as, unconscious now of weakness i 
age, he rose with her in his arms, stood modd 
less for one moment before the doorway, afl{ 
looked slowly round on Ulpius ; then he movd 
forward with heavy regular steps. The Fagad 
foot was still on Goisvintha s breast as tl 
faXher passed him ; his gaze was still fixed i 
her ; but his cries of triumph were calmed ; l 
laughed and muttered incoherently to bimseli 
The moon was rising, soft, faint, and tranqd 
over the quiet street as Numerian descendgj 
the temple steps with his daughter in bis arm 
and, after an instant's pause of bewildermei 
and doubt, instinctively pursued his slow, fm 
real course along the deserted roadway in t 
direction of home. Soon, as he advanced,! 
beheld in the moonlight, down the long i 
of the street at its termination, a little asf 
bliu^e of people walking towards him with c 
and regular progress. As they came nearer, 1 
saw that one of them held an open book, t' 
another carried a crucifix, and that otl 
followed these two with clasped hands \ 
drooping heads. And then, after an inten 
the fresh breezes that blew towards him 1 
onward these words, slowly and reverently; 
nounced : — 

*'Know, therefore, (hat Ood exacteth of duel 
than thine iniquity deeervcth,** 

"Cantt thou, hifie(JH^ing,Jind out Oodt Cemi 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection f* 

Then the breeze fell, the words grew iq 
distinct, but the procession still moved forward 
As it came nearer and nearer, the voice of tb 
reader was again plainly heard : — 

**Ifiniqui^ he in (hy hand, put it far awaj^ 
and let not ¥nekedne8i dwell in thy tdbernada 
**For then $haU thou lift up thy feat wiH 
; yea, thou ihalt be itea^fast, and M 



' Beeauee thou ihalt forget ihy misery, tiffdf 
member it as waters that pau away : 

**And thine age shall be dearer thanihi* 
day; thou shalt shine forth, thou shalt U « < 
moming," 

The reader stopped and closed the book; i 
now Numerian had met the members of/ 
little procession, and they looked on 
standing voiceless before them in the 
moonlight, with his daughter's head 
ing over his shoulder as he carded her in j 
arms. 

There were some among those who { 
round him whose features he would hav9| 
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snmving adherents of his former congre- 

Ktion. The assembly he bad met was com- 

of the few sincere Christians in Borne, 

had collected, on the promulgation of the 
n that Alaric had ratified terms of peace, 
make a pilgrimage through the city, in 

1 hopeless endeavour, by reading from the 
de and passing exhortation, to awaken the 

Bkless populace to a feeling of contrition 
r their sins, and of devout gratitude for their 
i[aroacbing deliverance from the horrors of 
iBnege. 

Bat now, when Numerian confronted them, 
tkher by word nor look did he express the 
g;htest recognition of any who surrounded 
Bi. To all the questions addressed to him, 
replied by hurried gestures that none could 
nprehend. To all the promises of help and 
iBtection heaped upon him in the first outbreak 
!tbe grief and pity of his adherents of other 
^ he answered but, by the same dull, vacant 
Uiee. It was only when they relieved him of 
harden, and gently prepared to carry the 
~ 83 girl among them back to her father's 
that he spok<9; and then, in faiat en- 
kting tones, he besought them to let him 
i her hand as they went, so that he might 
the first to feel her pulse beat — if it yet 
ved. 

They turned back by the way they had come 
a sorrowful and slow-moving procession ! 
they passed on, the reader again opened 
Sacred Book; and then these words rose 
lugh the soothing and heavenly tranquillity 
the first hours of night : — 

" Behold, happy u^ the man whom Ood ear- 
^teUi: thisrifore despite not thou the chastening 
f the Almighty: 

**JPor he mdketh sore, and hindeth up: he 
mmdeih, and his hands make whole.** 



CHAPTER XXYI 

BBTBIBUTION 

B, in the progress of Life, each man pursues 
is course with the passions, good and evil, set, 
1 it -were, on either side of him ; and viewing 
teir results in the actions of his fellow-men, 
ids bis attention, while still attracted by the 
ectacle of what is noble and virtuous, suddenly 
tallenged by the opposite display of what is 
ean and criminal — so, in the progress of this 
trratiTe, which aims to be the reflection of 
fe, the reader who has journeyed with us 
us far, and who may now be inclined still 
follow the little procession of Christian de- 
tees, to walk by the side of the afllicted 
^er, and to hold with him the hand of his 
-foted child, is yet, in obedience to the con- 
bions of the story, required to turn back for 
Millie to the contemplation of its darker 
BBSLgeB of guilt and terror — he must enter 



the temple again; but he will enter it fot 
the last time. 

The scene before the altar of idols was fast 
proceeding to its fatal climax. 

The Pagan's frenzy had exhausted itself ia 
its own fury — his insanity was assuming a 
quieter and a more dangerous form; his eye 
grew cunning and suspicious; a stealthy de- 
liberation and watchfulness appeared inidl his 
actions. He now slowly lifted his foot from 
Goisvintha's breast, and raised his hands at the 
same time to strike her back if she should 
attempt to escape. Seeing that she lay sense- 
less from her fall, he left her ; retired to one 
of the corners of the temple, took from it a 
rope that lay there, and returning, bound her 
arms behind her at the hands and wrists. Tha 
rope cut deep through the skin — the pain re- 
stored her to her senses; she suffered the 
sharp agony in her own body, in the same 
place where she had inflicted it on the young 
chieftain at the farm-house beyond the suburbs. 

The minute after, she felt herself dragged 
along the ground, farther into the interior of 
the building. The madman drew her up to tha 
iron gates of the passage through the partition, 
and fastening the end of the rope to them, left 
her there. This part of the temple was enve- 
loped in total darkness — her assailant addressed 
not a word to her — she could not obtain even 
a glimpse of his form, but she could hear him 
still laughing to himself in hoarse, monotonous 
tones, that sounded now near, and now distant 
again. 

She abandoned herself as lost — ^prematurely 
devoted to the torment and death that she had 
anticipated ; but, as yet, her masculine resolu- 
tion and energy did not decline. The very in- 
tensity of the anguish she suffered from the 
bindings at her wrists, producing a fierce bodily 
effort to resist it, strengthened her iron-strung 
nerves. She neither cried for help nor appealed 
to the Pagan for pity. The gloomy fatalism 
which she had inherited from her savage an- 
cestors sustained her in a suicide-pride. 

Ere long the laughter of Ulpius, while ^d 
moved slowly hither and thither in the dark- 
ness of the temple, was overpowered by the 
sound of her voice — deep, groaning, but yet 
steady — as she uttered her last words — ^words 
poured forth like the wild dirges, the fierce 
death-songs -of the old Goths when they died 
deserted on the bloody battle-field, or were cast 
bound into deep dungeons, a prey to the viper 
and the asp. Thus she spoke : — 

" I swore to be avenged I while I went forth 
from Aquileia with the child that was killed 
and the child that was wounded; while I 
climbed the high wall in the night-time, and 
heard the tumult of the beating waves near the 
bank where I buried the dead ; while I wan- 
dered in the darkness over the naked heath 
and through the lonely forest ; while I climbed 
the pathless sides of the mountains, and made 
my refuge in the cavern by the waters of the 
dark lake. 

" I swore to be avenged I while the warriors 
approached me on their march, and the roarir' 
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of the tnimpeU and the clash of the armour 
sounded in my ears ; while I greeted my kins- 
man, Hermanrio, a mighty chieftain, at the 
king's side, among the invading hosts ; while I 
looked on my last child, dead like the rest, and 
knew that he was bnried afar from the land of 
his people, and from the others that the Bomans 
had slain before him. 

**I swore to be aveogedl while the army 
encamped before Borne, and I stood with Her- 
manrio, looking on the great walls in the misty 
evening ; while the daughter of the Roman was 
a prisoner in our tent, and I eyed her as she 
lay on my knees ; while for her sake my kins- 
man turned traitor, and withheld my hand from 
the blow ; while I passed unseen into the lonely 
farm-house, to deal judgment on him with my 
knife ; while I saw him die the death of a 
deserter at my feet, and knew that it was a 
Boman who had lured him from his people, 
and blinded him to the righteousness of re- 
venge. 

'*I swore to be avenged I while I walked 
round the grave of the chieftain who was the 
last of my race ; while I stood alone out of the 
army of my people in the city of the slayers 
of my babes; while I tracked the footsteps 
of the Roman who had twice escaped me, as 
she fled through the street ; while I watched 
and was patient among the pillars of the 
temple, and waited till the sun went down, 
and the victim was unshielded for the moment 
to strike. 

** I swore to be avenged I and my oath has 
been fulfilled — the knife that still bleeds drops 
with her blood ; the chief vengeance has been 
wreaked I The rest that were to be slain re- 
main for others, and not for me 1 For now I 
go to my husband and my children ; now the 
hour is near at hand when I shall herd with 
their spirits in the Twilight World of Shadows, 
and make my long-abiding place with them in 
the Valley of Eternal Repose 1 The Destinies 
have willed it — it is enough I " 

Her voice trembled and grew faint as she 
pronounced the last words. The anguish of the 
fastenings at her wrists was at last overpower- 
ing her senses— conquering, spite of 2l\1 resist- 
ance, her stubborn endurance. For a little 
while yet she spoke at intervals, but her speech 
was fragmentary and incoherent. At one mo- 
ment she still gloried in her revenge, at another 
She exulted in the fancied contemplation of the 
girl's body still lying before her, and her hands 
writhed beneath their bonds in the effort to 
repossess themselves of the knife and strike 
again. But soon all sounds ceased to proceed 
from her lips, save the loud, thick, irregular 
breathings, which showed that she was yet 
conscious and yet lived. 

Meanwhile the madman had passed into the 
inner recess of the temple, and had drawn the 
shutter over the opening in the wall, tlurough 
which light had been admitted into the place 
when Numerian and Antonina first entered it. 
Even the black chasm formed by the mouth of 
the vault of the dragon now disappeared, with 
all other objects, in the thick darkness. But 



no obscurity could confuse the senses of Ulptd 
in the temple, whose every comer he visited i 
his restless wanderings by night and by di 
alike. Led as if by a mysterious penetratid 
of sight, he traced his way unerringly to to 
entrance of the vault, knelt down before ii 
and placing his hands on 'the first of the stM 
by which it was descended, listened, breathlsi 
and attentive, to the sounds that rose from tin 
abyss — Glistened, rapt and unmoving, a fomn 
dable and unearthly figure — like a magicid 
waiting for a voice from the oracles of HeEJ 
like a spirit of Night looking down into ta 
mid-caverns of the earth, and watching m 
mysteries of subterranean creation, the pm 
pulses of Action and Heat, which are the lifi 
springs of the rolling world. J 

The fitful wind whistled up, wild and plaal 
tive ; the river chafed and bubbled throusj 
the iron grating below ; the loose scales of tin 
dragon clashed as the night breezes reachd 
them : and these sounds were still to him m 
the language of his gods, which filled hd 
with a fearful rapture, and inspired him, n 
the terrible degradation of his being, as win 
a new soul. He listened and listened yel 
Fragments of wild fancies— the vain yearningi 
of the disinherited mind to recover its divin 
birthright of boundless thought — now thrillei 
through him, and held him still and speechlea 
where he knelt. 

But at length, through the gloomy silence d 
the recess, he heard the voice of Goisvinthi 
raised once more, and in hoarse, wild tond 
calling aloud for light and help. The agony d 
pain and suspense, the awful sense of darknea 
and stillness, of solitary, bondage and slei 
torment, had at last eiffected tfa^t which d 
open peril, no common menace of violent deatl 
could have produced. She yielded to fear ani 
despair — sank prostrate under a paralysing 
superstitious dread. The misery that she hai 
inflicted on others recoiled in retribution oi 
herself, as she now shuddered under the con 
sciousness of the first emotions of helpless terra 
that she had ever felt. 

Ulpius instantly rose from the vault, aal 
advanced straight through the darkness tj 
the gates of the partition ; but he passed hn 
prisoner without stopping for an instant, and 
hastening into the outer apartment of tbi 
temple, began to grope over the floor for thi 
knife which the woman had dropped whei 
he bound her. He was laughing to himsel 
once more, for the evil spirit was promptini 
him to a new project, tempting him to a pin 
less refinement of cruelty and deceit. 

He found the knife, and returning with i 
to Groisvintha, cut the rope that confined he 
wrists. Then she became silent when the fin 
sharpness of her suffering was assuaged; h 
whispered softly in her ear, " Follow me, an 
escape I " 

Bewildered and daunted by the darkness an 
mystery around her, she vainly strained \A 
eyes to look through the obscurity as Ulpic 
drew her on into the recess. He placed he 
at the mouth of the vault, and here sh 
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9n to speak ; bnt low, inarticulate sounds 
he I^oceeded from her powerless utterance. 
II there was no light; still the burning, 
iwing agonj at her wrists (relieved but for 
instant when the rope was cut) continued 
i increased ; and still she felt the presence 
file unseen being at her side, whom no dark- 
H could blind, and who bound and loosed at 
I arbitrary will. 

nature fierce, resolute, and vindictive 

[er injury, she was a terrible evidence of 

debasing power of crime, as she now stood, 

bled by the weight of her own avenging 

It, upraised to crush her in the hour of her 

by the agency of Darkness, whose perils 

innocent and the weak have been known to 

tre; by Suspense, whose agony they have 

listed ; by Pain, whose infliction they have 

Hured in patienca 

**Go down, far down the steep steps, and 
I " whispered the madman, in soft, be- 
ig tones. ** The darkness above leads to 
light below 1 Go down, far down I " 
He quitted his hold of her as he spoke, 
hesitated, shuddered, and drew back ; but 
she was urged forward, and again she 
the whisper, " The darkness above leads 
the light below ! Go down, far down I " 
Despair gave the firmness to proceed, and 
~ tbe hope to escape. Her wounded arms 
tembled as she now stretched them out and 
it for the walls of the vault on either side 
her. The horror of death in utter darkness, 
>m unseen hands, and the last longing aspira- 
)n to behold the light of heaven once more, 
at their strongest within her as she 
slowly and cautiously to tread the fatal 
tairs. 

While she descended, the Pagan dropped into 
is former attitude at the mouth of the vault, 
lul listened breathlessly. Minutes seemed to 
lapse between each step as she went lower and 
pwer down. Suddenly he heard her pause, as 
t panic-stricken in the darkness, and her voice 
iscended to him, groaning, '* Light 1 light ! oh, 
fhere is the light 1 " He rose up, and stretched 
Hit his hands to hurl her back if she should 
ittempt to return; but she descended again, 
rwice he heard her heavy footfall on the 
[teps — then there was an interval of deep 
ilence — then a sharp, grinding clash of metsd 
ichoed piercingly through the vault, followed 
nj the noise of a dull, heavy fall, faintly 
tudible far beneath — and then the old fami- 
iar sounds of the place were heard again, and 
fere not interrupted more. The sacrifice to 
he Dragon was achieved I 



The madman stood on the steps of the sacred 
building, and looked out on the street shining 
before him In the bright Italian moonlight. 
Ho remembrance of Numerian and Antonina, 
koA of the earlier events in the temple, re- 
mained within him. He was ponderinjg imper- 
^ly, in vague pride and triumph, over the 
Bacrifice that he had offered up. at the shrine 
of the Dragon of brass. Thus secretly exult- 



ing, he now remained inactive. Absorbed in 
his wandering meditations, he delayed to trace 
the subterranean passages leading to the iron 
grating where the corpse of Goisvintha lay 
washed by the waters, as they struggled on- 
ward through the bars, and waiting but his 
hand to be cast into the river, where all past 
sacrifices had been engulphed before it. 

His tall solitary figure was lit by the moon- 
light streaming through the pillars of the 
portico; his loose rob^ waved slowly about 
him in the wind, as he stood firm and erect 
before the door of the temple : he looked more 
like the spectral genius of departed Paganism 
than a living man. But, lifeless though he 
seemed, his quick eye was still on the watch, 
still directed by the restless suspicion of in- 
sanity. Minute after minute quietly elapsed, 
and as yet nothing was presented to his rapid 
observation but the desolate roadway, and the 
high, gloomy houses that bounded it on either 
sida It was soon, however, destined to be 
attracted by objects f^ur different from, these — 
by objects which startled the repose of the 
tranquil street with the tumult of action and 
life. 

He was still gazing earnestly on the narrow 
view before him, vaguely imagining to himself, 
the whUe, Goisvintha's fatal descent into the 
vault, and thinking triumphantly of her dead 
body that now lay on the grating beneath 
it, when a red glare of torchlight, thrown 
wildly on the moon • brightened pavement, 
whose' parity it seemed to stain, caught his 
eye. 

The light appeared at the end of the street 
leading from the more central portion of the 
city, and ere long displayed clearly a body of 
forty or fifty people advancing towards the 
temple. The Pagan looked eagerly on them 
as they came nearer and nearer. The assembly 
was composed of priests, soldiers, and citizens 
—the priests bearing torches, the soldiers car- 
rying hammers, crowbars, and other similar 
tools, or bending under the weight of large 
chests secured with iron fastenings, close to 
which the populace walked, as if guarding 
them with jealous care. This strange pro- 
cession was preceded by two men, who were 
considerably in advance of it — a priest and a 
soldier. An expression of impatience and 
exultation appeared on their pale, famine- 
wasted countenances, as they approached the 
temple with rapid steps. 

Ulpius never moved from his position, but 
fixed his piercing eyes on them as they ad- 
vanced. Not vainly did he now stand, watch- 
ful and menacing, before the entrance of his 
gloomy shrine. He had seen the first degrada- 
tions heaped on fallen Paganism, and he was 
now to see the last. He had immolated all 
his affections and all his hopes, all his faculties 
of body and mind, his happiness in boyhood, 
his enthusiasm in youth, his courage in man- 
hood, his reason in old age, at the altar of 
his gods ; and now they were to exact from 
himi in their defence, lonely, criminal, mad- 
dened, as be already was in their cause. 
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more than all tbisl The decree had gone 
forth from the Senate which devoted to legal- 
ised pillage the treafmres in the temples of 
Rome. 

Balers of a people imporerished hj fonner 
exactions, and comptrollers onlj of an ex- 
hausted treasnry, the government of the city 
had searched yainlj among all ordinary re- 
Bonrces for the means of paying the heavy 
ransom exacted by Alaric as the price of peace. 
The one chance of meeting the emergency that 
remained was to strip the Pagan temples of 
the mass of lewelled ornaments and ntensils, 
the costly robes, the idols of gold and silver 
which they were known to contain, and which, 
under that mysterious hereditary influence of 
superstition, whose power it is the longest 
labour of truth to destroy, had remained un- 
touched and respected, alike by the people and 
the senate, after the worship that they repre- 
sented had been interdicted by the laws, and 
abandoned by the nation. 

This last expedient for freeing Rome from 
the blockade was adopted almost as soon as 
imagined. The impatience of the starved 
populace for the immediate collection of the 
ransom allowed the government little time for 
the tedious preliminaries of deliberation. The 
soldiers were provided at once with the neces- 
sary implements for the task imposed on them ; 
pertain chosen members of the senate and the 
people followed them, to see that they honestly 
gathered in the public spoil ; and the priests of 
the Christian churches volunteered to hallow 
the expedition by their presence, and led the 
way with their torches into every secret apart- 
ment of the temples where treasure might be 
contained. At the close of the day, immedi- 
ately after it had been authorised, this strange 
search for the ransom was hurriedly commenced. 
Already much had been collected ; votive offer- 
ings of price had been snatched from the altars, 
where they had so long hung undisturbed; 
hidden treasure-chests of sacred utensils had 
been discovered and broken open ; idols had 
been stripped of their precious ornaments and 
torn from their massive pedestals ; and now the 
procession of gold-seekers, proceeding alone the 
banks of the Tiber, had come in si^ht of the 
little temple of Serapis, and were hastening 
forward to empty it, in its turn, of every valu- 
able that it contained. 

The priest and the soldier, calling to their 
companions behind to hurry on, had now 
arrived opposite the temple steps, and saw 
confronting them in the pale moonlight, from 
the eminence on which he stood, the weird 
and solitary figure of Ulpius — the apparition 
of a Pagan in the gorgeous robes of his priest- 
hood, bidden back from the tombs to stay the 
hand of the spoiler before the shrine of his 
gods. 

The soldier dropped his weapon to the ground, 
and, trembling in every limb, refused to proceed. 
But the priest, a tall, stem, emaciated man, 
went on defenceless and undaunted. He signed 
himself solemnly with the cross as he slowly 
aftcended the steps ; fixed his unflinching eyes 



on the madman, who glared back on him fl 
return; and called aloud in a harsh, steady 
voice : "Man or demon 1 in the name of Ohri^ 
whom thou deniest, stand back 1 " 

For an instant, as the priest approached him 
the Pagan averted his eyes and looked on thi 
concourse of people and the armed soldier) 
rapidly advancing. His fingers closed roun^ 
the hilt of Goisvintha's knife, which he hai 
hitherto held loosely in his hand, as he ex^ 
claimed in low, concentrated tones, " Aha ! tb< 
siege— the siege of Serapis I " The priest, non 
standing on ^e same step with him, sliretcbd 
out his arm to thrust him back, and at tlu^ 
moment received the stroke of the knife. Ei 
staggered, lifted his hand again to sign hb 
forehead with the cross, and, as he raised ii^ 
rolled back dead on the pavement of the street 

The soldier, standing motionless with sup«< 
stitiouB terror a few feet from the corpse, called 
to his companions for help. Hurling his bloo^ 
weapon at them in defiance, as they ran in ooa< 
fusion to the base of the temple steps, Ulpiol 
entered the building, and locked and chainecl 
the gates. 

Then the assembled people thronging round 
the corpse of the priest, heard the madmad 
shouting in his frenzy, as if to a great bocm 
of adherents round him, to pour down tbe 
molten lead and the scorching sand ; to hml 
back every scaling ladder planted against ih§ 
walls; to massacre each prisoner who waslseixed 
mounting the ramparts to the assault ; and as 
they looked up to the building from the street 
they saw at intervals, through the bars of tbi 
closed gates, the figure of Ulpius passing swift 
and shadowy, his arms extended, hie long gref 
hair and white robes streaming behind him, 
as he rushed round and round the temple reite- 
rating his wild Pagan war-cries as he went 
The enfeebled, superstitious populace trembled 
while they gazed — a spectre driven on a whiil* 
wind would not have been more terrible to their 
eyes. 

But the priests among the crowd, roused to 
fury by the murder of one of their own body, 
revived the courage of those around them. 
Even the shouts of Ulpius were now over- 
powered by the sound of their voices, raised 
to the highest pitch, promising heavenly and 
earthly rewards — salvation, money, absolution, 
promotion — ^to all who would follow them np 
the steps and burst their way into the temple. 
Animated by the words of the priests, and grow- 
ing gradually confident in their own numbers, 
the boldest in the throng seized a piece of 
timber lying by the river side, and using it 
as a battering-ram, assailed the gate. Bat 
they were weakened with famine ; they could 
gain little impetus, from the necessity of 
ascending the temple steps to the attack; ^e 
iron quivered as they struck it, but hinge and 
lock remained firtn alike. They were preparing 
to renew the attempt, when a tremendous 
shock-— a crash as if the whole heavy roof of 
the building had fallen in— drove them baok 
in terror to the street 

Recalled by the sight of the armed men, the 
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jjpriostB and the attendant crowd of people 
no were advancing to invade his sanctuarj, to 
pie days when he had defended the great Tem- 
|le of Serapis at Alexandria, against enemies 
Imilar in appearance, though far saperior in 
IBmbers ; persuaded in the revival of these, 
he most sanguinary visions of his insanity, 
liat he was still resisting the Christian fana- 
ics, supported by his adherents in his sacred 
brtress of former years, the Pagan displayed 
lone of his accustomed cunning and care 
't moving through the darknesi around him. 
to hnrried hither and thither, encouraging 
his imaginary followers, and glorying in 
lb dreams of slaughter and success, forget- 
}b1 in his frenzy of all that the temple con- 
biined. 

As he pursued his wild course round and 
^SDund the altar of idols, his robe became 
imtangled, and was torn by the projecting sub- 
pances at one comer of it. The whole over- 
Innging mass tottered at the moment, but 
^d not yet fall. A few of the smaller idols, 
iowever, at the outside dropped to the ground, 
and with them an image t>f Serapis, which 
tiiey happened partially to support — a heavy 
aonstrous figure, carved life-size in wood, and 
Mudded with gold, silver, and precious stones 
r-fell at the Pagan's feet. But this was all — 
Ihe outer materials of the perilous structure 
liad been detached only at one point ; the pile 
itself still remained in its place. 

The madman seized the image of Serapis in 
his arms, and passed blindly onward with it 
through the passage in the partition into the 
recess beyond. At that instant the shock of 
the first attack on the gates resounded through 
the building. Shouting, as he heard it, '*A 
sally 1 a sally I men of the Temple, the gods 
and the high priest lead you on ! " and still 
holding the idol before him, he rushed straight 
forward to the entrance, and struck in violent 
collision against the backward part of the 
pile. 

The ill-balanced, top-heavy mass of images 
and furniture of many temples swayed, parted, 
aQd fell over against the gates and the wall on 
either side of them. Maimed and bleeding, 
■truck down by the lower part of the pile, as 
it was forced back against the partition when 
the upper part fell, the fury of Ulpius was but 
increased by the crashing ruin around him. 
He struggled up again into an erect position ; 
mounted on the top of the fallen mass — now 
spread out at the sides over the floor of the 
building, but confined at one end by the par- 
tition, and at the other by the opposite wall 
and the gates — and still clasping the image of 
Serapis in his arms, called louder and louder 
to "the men of the Temple" to mount with 
him the highest ramparts and pour down on 
the besiegers the molten lead ! 

The priests were again the first men to 
approach the gates of the building after the 
ihock that hsid been heard within it. The 
struggle for the possession of the temple had 
assumed to them the character of a holy war- 
fare against heathenism and magio — a sacred 



confiict to be sostained by the Church, for the 
sake of her servant who had fallen a martyr 
at the outset of the strife. Strong in their 
fanatical boldness, they advanced with one 
accord close to the gates. Some of the smaller 
images of the fallen pile had been forced 
through the bars, behind which appeared the 
great idols, the broken masses of furniture, 
the long robes and costly hangings, all locked 
together in every wild variety of position — a 
chaos of distorted objects heaped up by an 
earthquake 1 Above and further inward, the 
lower part of the Pagan's robe was faintly 
discernible through the upper interstices in 
the gate, as he stood, commanding, on the 
sunmiit of his prostrate altar, with his idol in 
his arms. 

The priests felt an instant conviction of certain 
triumph when they discerned the cause of the 
shock that had been heard within the temple. 
One of their number snatched up a small image 
that had fallen through to the pavement where 
he stood, and holding it before the people be- 
low, exclaimed exultingly — 

** Children of the Church I the mystery is re- 
vealed I Idols more precious than this lie by 
hundreds on the floor of the temple I It is no 
demon, but a man, one man, who still defies 
us within I — a robber who would defraud the 
Romans of the ransom of their lives ! — the 
pillage of many temples is around him. Re- 
member now, that the nearer we came to this 
place the fewer were the spoils of idolatry that 
we gathered in ; the treasure which is yours, 
the treasure which is to free you from the 
famine, has been seized by the assassin of our 
holy brother ; it is tJure scattered at his feet I 
To the gates I To the gates again I Absolution 
for all their sins to the men who burst in the 
gates 1 " 

Again the mass of timber was taken up ; again 
the gates were assailed ; and again they stood 
firm — they were now strengthened, barricaded 
by the fallen pila It seemed hopeless to 
attempt to break them down without a rein- 
forcement of men, without employing against 
them the heaviest missiles, the strongest engines 
of war. 

The people gave vent to a cry of fury as 
they heard from the temple the hollow laughter 
of the madman triumphing in their defeat. 
The words of the priest, in allaying their super- 
stitious fears, had aroused the deadly passions 
that superstition brings forth A few among 
the throng hurried to the nearest guard-house 
for assistance, but the greater part pressed 
closely round the temple — some pouring forth 
impotent execrations against the robber of the 
public spoil, some joining the priests in caUing 
on him to yield. But the clamour lasted not 
long ; it was suddenly and strangely stilled by 
the voice of one man in the crowd, calling 
loudly to the rest to fire the temple I 

The words were hardly spoken ere they were 
repeated triumphantly on all sides. ** Fire the 
temple I " cried the people ferociously. " Burn 
it over the robber's head I A furnace — a fur- 
nace 1 to melt down the gold and silver ready 
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to oar hands 1 Fire the temple 1 Fire the 
temple I " 

Those who were most active among the 
crowd (which was now greatlj increased by 
stragglers from all parts of the city) entered 
the houses behind them, and returned in a 
few minutes with every inflammable snbstance 
that they could collect in their hands. A heap 
of fuel, two or three feet in height, was raised 
against the gates immediately, and soldiers and 
people pressed forward with torches to light it. 
But the priest who had before spoken waved 
them back. " Wait I " he cried ; "the fate of 
his body is with the people, but the fate of his 
soul is with the Church 1 " 

Then, turning' to the temple, he called 
solenmly and sternly to the madman, **Thy 
hour is come I repent, confess, and save thy 
soul I " 

" Slay on I slay on I " answered the raving 
voice from within. " Slay, till not a Christian 
is left I Victory I Serapisl See, they drop 
from our walls I — they writhe bleeding on 
the earth beneath us I There is no worship 
but the worship of the godsl Slayl Slay 
on I" 

" Light 1 " cried the priest. " His damnation 
be on his own head I Anathema I Maranatha I 
Let him die accursed I " 

The dry fuel was fired at once at all points — 
it was an anticipation of an "Auto da F^,'' 
a burning of a heretic, in the fifth century! 
As the flames rose, the people fell back and 
watched their rapid progpress. The priests, 
standing before them in a line, stretched out 
their hands in denunciation against the temple, 
and repeated together the awful excommunica- 
tion service of the Roman Church. 



The fire at the gates had communicated with 
the idols inside. It was no longer on his pro- 
strate altar, but on his funeral pile that Ulpius 
now' stood ; and the image that he clasped was 
the stake to which he was bound. A red glare, 
dull at first, was now brightening and brighten- 
ing below him ; flames, quick and noiseless, 
rose and fell, and rose again, at different points, 
illuminating the interior of the temple with 
fitful and changing light. The grim, swarthy 
forms of the idols seemed to sway and writhe 
like living things in torment, as fire and smoke 
alternately displayed and concealed them. A 
deadly stillness now overspread the face and 
form of the Pagan, as he looked down stead- 
fastly on the deities of his worship engender- 
ing his destruction beneath hinu. His cheek 
— the cheek which had rested in boyhood 
on his mother's bosom — was pressed against 
the gilded breast of the god Serapis, his task- 
master in life — his pillow in death I 

" I rise I I rise to the world of light, with 
my deities whom I have served I" he mur- 
mured; "the brightness of their presence is 
like a flaming fire ; the smoke of their breath 
pours forth around me like the smoke of in- 
cense I I minister in the Temples of the 
Clouds; and the glory of eternal sunlight 



shines round mo while I adore 1 I rise I 
riser 

The smoke whirled in Uack volnmes ov€ 
his head ; the fierce voice of the fast-spri 
ing fire roared on him ; the flames leapt np 
his feet — his robes kindled, burst into radi; 
light, as the pile yawned and opened mid< 
him. 



Time had passed. The strife between tbi 
Temple and the Church was ended. TT 
priests and the people had formed a wid 
circle round the devoted building; all th 
was inflammable in it had been burnt ; smo 
and flame now burst only at intervals throu 
the gates, and gpradually both ceased to 
pear. Then the crowd approached nearer 1 
the temple, and felt the heat of the :' 
they had kindled, as they looked in. 

The iron gates were red hot — ^from the \. 
mass behind (still glowing bright in some ph 
and heaving and quivering with its own hea 
a thin, transparent vapour rose slowly to ti 
stone roof of the building, now blackened witi 
smoke. The priests looked eagerly for 
corpse of the Pagan ; they saw two dari^ 
charred objects closely united together, ly 
in a chasm of ashes near the gate, at a i 
where the flre had already exhausted itf 
but it was impossible to discern which 
the man and which was the idoL 

The necessity of providing means for enter-j 
ing the temple had not been forgotten wh" 
the flames were raging. Proper implen 
for forcing open the gates were now at I 
and already the mob began to dip their buck^ 
in the Tiber, and pour water wherever BJif 
traces of the fire remained. Soon all obstacle^ 
were removed ; the soldiers crowded into thej 
building with spades in their hands, tramplei" 
on the black, watery mire of cinders which 
covered what had once been the altar ol| 
idols, and throwing out into the street 
refuse ashes and the stone images which bad 
remained unconsumed, dug in what was left»l 
as in a new mine, for the gold and silvi 
which the fire could not destroy. 

The Pagan had lived with his idols, had per-j 
ished with his idols I — and now where they were 
cast away, there he was cast away with tbem. 
The soldiers, as they dug into fragments tbe 
black ruins of his altar, mingled him in fiag- 
ments with it I The people, as they cast tbe 
refuse thrown out to them into the river, cast 
what remained of him with what remained of J 
his gods I And when the temple jeas deserted, 
when the citizens had borne off aU the treasure 
they could collect, when nothing but a few^ 
heaps of dnst was left of all that had be^ 
burnt, the night -wind blew away before it 
the ashes of Ulpius with the ashes of tbe 
deities that Ulpius had served 1 
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CHATTER XXVII 

THE VIGIL OP HOPE 

HL NEW prospect^ now opens before ns. The 
tough paths through which we have hitherto 
hreaded oar way grow smoother as we ap- 
jroach their close. Borne, so long dark and 
poomy to our view, brightens at length like 
^ landscape when the rain is past and the 
^ rays of returning sunlight stream through 
be parting clouds. Some days have elapsed, 
nd in those days the temples have yielded 
a their wealth ; the conquered Romans have 
^ed the triumphant barbarians to mercy; 
^e ransom of the fallen city has been paid. 

The Gothic army is stlU encamped round the 
but the gates are opened, markets for 
are established in the suburbs, boats ap- 
on the river and waggons on the high- 
s' laden with provisions, and proceed- 
towards Rome. All the hidden treasure 
:^t back by the citizens is now bartered for 
iood; the merchants who hold the market 
beap a rich harvest of spoil, but the hungry 
»re filled, the weak are revived, every one is 
pontent. 

It is the end of the second day since the 
Iree sale of provisions and the liberty of 
^ess from the city have been permitted by 
^he Goths. The gates are closed for the night, 
pnd the people are quietly returning, laden 
with their supplies of food, to their homes, 
^eir eyes no longer encounter the terrible 
|traces of the march of pestilence and famine 
^through every street; the corpses have been 
removed, and the sick are watched and shel- 
. tared. Rome is cleansed from her pollutions, 
land the virtues of household life begin to 
revive wherever they once existed. Death 
has thinned every family, but the survivors 
again assemble together in the social halL 
Sven the veriest criminals, the lowest out- 
casts of the population, are united harmlessly 
for a while in the general participation of the 
first benefits of peace. 

To follow the citizens to their homes; to 
trace in their thoughts, words, and actions the 
effect -on them of their deliverance from the 
horrors of the blockade ; to contemplate in the 
people of a whole city, now recovering as it 
were from a deep swoon, the varying forms of 
the first reviving symptoms in all classes, in 
good and bad, rich and poor — would afford 
matter enough in itself for a romance of search- 
ing human interest, for a drama of the passions, 
moving absorbingly through strange, intricate, 
and contrasted scenes. But another employ- 
ment than this now claims our care. It is to 
an individual, and not to a divided source of 
interest, that our attention turns ; we relinquish 
all observations on the general mass of the 
populace to revert to Numerian and Antonina 
alone— to penetrate once more into the little 
dwelling on the Pincian Hill. 



The apartment where the father and daughter 
had suffered the pangs of famine together dur- 
ing the period of the blockade, presented an 
appearance far different from that which it 
had displayed on the occasion when they had 
last occupied it. The formerly bare walls were 
now covered with rich, thick hangings; and 
the simple couch and scanty table of other 
days had been exchanged for whatever was 
most luxurious and complete in the household 
furniture of the age. At one end of the room 
three women, attended by a little g^rl, were 
engaged in preparing some dishes of fruit and 
vegetables ; at the other, two men were occu- 
pied in low, earnest conversation, occasionally 
looking round anxiously to a couch placed 
against the third side of the apartment, on 
which Antonina lay extended, while Numerian 
watched by her in silence. The point of 
Goisvintha's knife had struck deep, but, as 
yet, the fatal purpose of the assassination had 
failed. 

The girl's eyes were closed ; her lips were 
parted in the languor of suffering ; one of her 
hands lay listless on her father's knee. A 
slight expression of pain, melancholy in Its 
very slightness, appeared on her pale face, 
and occasionally a long-drawn, quivering breath 
escaped her — nature's last touching utterance 
of its own feebleness I The old man, as he sat 
by her side, fixed on her a wistful, inquiring 
glance. Sometimes he raised his hand, and 
gently and mechanically moved to and fro the 
long locks of her hair, as they spread over the 
hei^ of the couch ; but he never turned to 
communicate with the other persons in the 
room — he sat as if he saw nothing save his 
daughter's figure stretched before him, and 
heard nothing save the faint, fluttering sound 
of her breathing, close at his ear. 

It was now dark, and one lamp hanging 
from the ceiling threw a soft equal light over 
the room. The different persons occupying it 
presented but little evidence of health and 
strength in their countenances, to contrast 
them in appearance with the wounded girl ; 
all had undergone the wasting visitation of 
the famine, and all were pale and languid, 
like her. A strange, indescribable harmony 
prevailed over the scene. Even the calmness 
of absorbing expectation and trembling hope, 
expressed in the demeanour of Numerian, 
seemed reflected in the actions of those around 
him, in the quietness with which the women 
pursued their employment, in the lower and 
lower whispers in which the men continued 
their conversation. There was something per- 
vading the air of the whole apartment that 
conveyed a sense of the solemn, unworldly 
stillness which we attach to the abstract idea 
of religion. 

Of the two men cautiously talking together, 
one was the patrician, Vetranio ; the other, a 
celebrated physician of Rome. 

Both the countenance and manner of the 
senator gave melancholy proof that the orgie 
at his palace had altered him for the rest 
of his Ufe. He looked what ha was, a man 
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chang^ for ever in constitation and char- 
acter. A fixed exproBsion of anxietj and 
ffloom appeared in his eyei; iiis emaciated 
face was occaiionally distorted by a nenrous, 
involnntary contraction of the muscles; it 
was evident that the paralysing effect of the 
debauch which had destroyed his companions 
would remain with him to the end of his 
existence. No remnant of his careless self- 
possession, his easy, patrician affability, ap- 
peared in his manner, as he now listened to 
his companion's conTersation ; years seemed 
to hare been added to his life since he 
had headed the table at '*The Banquet of 
Famine." 

**Tes," said the physician, a cold, calm man, 
who spoke much, but pronounced all his words 
with emphatic deliberation, — *' Tes, as I hare 
already told you, the wound in itself was 
not mortaL If the blade of the knife had 
entered near the centre of the neck, she 
must have died when she was struck. But 
it passed outwards and backwards ; the large 
vessels escaped, and no vital part has been 
touched." 

** And yet you persist in declaring that you 
doubt her recovery!" exclaimed Vetranio, in 
low, mournful tones. 

"I do," pursued the physician. "She must 
have been exhausted in mind and body when 
she received the blow — I have watched her 
carefully ; I know it I There is nothing of the 
natural health and strength of youth to oppose 
the effects of the wound. I have seen the 
old die from injuries that the young recover, 
because life in them was losing its powers 
of resistance; t^ is in the position of the 
old I" 

** Tkey have died before me, and iJie will 
die before me I I shall lose all — all I " sighed 
Vetranio bitterly to himself. 

"The resources of our art are exhausted," 
continued the other; "nothing remains but 
to watch carefully and wait patiently. The 
chances of life or death will be decided 
in a few hours; they are equally balanced 
now." 

" I shall lose all I— all 1 " repeated the sena- 
tor mournfully, as if he heeded not the last 
words. 

"If she dies," said the physician, speaking 
in warmer tones, for he was struck with pity, 
in spite of himself, at the spectacle of Vetranio's 
utter dejection, " if she dies, you can at least 
remember that all that could be done to secure 
her life has been done by you. Her father, 
helpless in his lethargy and his age, was fitted 
only to sit and watch her, as he has sat and 
watched her day after day; but you have 
spared nothing, forgotten nothing. Whatever 
I have asked for, that you have provided ; the 
hangings round the room, and the couch that 
she lies on, are yours; the first fresh supplies 
of nourishment from the newly-opened markets 
were brought here from you ; I told you that 
she was thinking incessantly of what she had 
suffered, thdt it was necessary to preserve her 
against her own recollections, that the presence 



of women about her might do good, tb 
child appearing sometimes in the room nolgl 
soothe her fancy, might make her look at whi 
was passing, instead of thinking of what ha 
passed — ^yon found them, and sent them I 
have seen parents leiss anxious for their chl 
dren, lovers for their mistresses, than you fo 
this girL" i 

"My destiny Is with her," interrupted Ve« 
ranio, looking round superstdtiously to the frai 
form on the couch. ** I know nothing of thl 
mysteries that the Christians call their 'Faith^ 
but I believe now in the soul ; I believe thaj 
one soul contains the fate of another, and th« 
her soul contains the fate of mine ! " 

The physician shook his head derisively 
His calling had determined his philosophy— b 
was as ardent a materialist as Epicurus himself 

'* Listen," said Vetranio ; ** since I first sa^M 
her, a change came over my whole being; ij 
was as if her life was mingled with mine 1 J 
had no influence over her, save an influence foi 
ill : I loved her, and she was driven defence- 
less from her home! I sent my slaves to 
search Rome night and day ; I exerted all mv 
power, I lavished ^y wealth to discover her; 
and, for the first time in this one effort, I failed 
in what I had undertaken. I felt that through 
ffie she was lost— dead! Days passed on; 
life weighed weary on me; the famine came. 
Ton know in what way I determined that 
my career should close; the rumour of the 
Banquet of Famine reached you as it reached 
others ! " 

" It did," replied the physician. " And I see 
before me in your face," he added, after a 
momentary pause, " the havoc which that ill- 
omened banquet has worked. My friend, he 
advised ! — abandon for ever the turmoil of your 
Roman palace, and breathe in tranquillity the 
air of a country home. The strength you once 
had is gone never to return — ^if you would yet 
live, husband what is still left." 

" Hear me," pursued Vetranio, in low, gloomy 
tones. "I stood alone in my doomed palace; 
the friends whom I had tempted to their de- 
struction lay lifeless around me ; the torch was 
in my hand that was to light our funeral pile, 
to set us free from the loathsome world! I 
approached triumphantly to kindle the anni- 
hilating flames, when Ae stood before me— 
«^, whom I had sought as lost and mourned 
as dead ! A strong hand seemed to wrench 
the torch from me ; it dropped to the gronnd ! 
She departed again ; but I was powerless to 
take it up ; her look was still before me ; her 
face, her figure, she herself, appeared ever 
watching between the torch and me ! " 

" Lower 1 — speak lower ! " interrupted the 
physician, looking on the senator's agitated 
features with unconcealed astonishment and 
pity. "You retard your own recovery,— yon 
disturb the girl's repose by discourse snch as 
this." 

" The ofScers of the senate," continned Vet- 
ranio, sadly resuming his gentler tones, "when 
they entered the palace, found me still standing 
on the place where we had met I Days psM^ 
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again ; I stood looking out upon the street, 

i thought of mj companions whom I had 
bed to their death, and of mj oath to partake 

eir f at«, which I had never fulfilled. I would 

>Te driven mj dagger to mj heart ; but her 
hce was yet before me, my hands were bound I 
U that hour I saw her for the second time; 
•tw her carried past me — ^wounded, assassi- 
nated I 8he had saved me once; she had 
iRved me twice I I knew that now the chance 
Iras offered me, after having wrought her ill, to 
•rork her good ; after failing to discover her 
irhen she was lost, to succeed in saving her 
irhen she was dying ; after having surviv^S the 
ieaths of my friends at my own table, to sur- 
vive to see life restored under my influence, as 
!»cll as destroyed I These were my thoughts ; 
^Kse are my thoughts still — thoughts felt only 
^ce I saw her/ Do you know now why I 
jbdieve that her soul contains the fate of mine 7 
JDo you see me, weakened, shattered, old before 
my time ; my friends lost, my fresh feelings of 
youth ^one for ever; and can you not now 
comprehend that Jur life is my life? — ^that if 
^e dies, the one good purpose of my existence 
^li blighted ? — that I lose all I have henceforth 
toUvefor?— all,aUI" 

As he pronounced the concludi^^ig words, the 
girl's eyes half undosed, and turned languidly 
towards her father. She made an effort to lift 
her hand caressingly from his knee to his neck; 
but her strength was unequal even to this slight 
action. The hand was raised only a few inches 
ere it sank back again to its old position; a 
tear rolled slowly over her cheek as she closed 
her eyes again, but she never spoke. 

"See," said the physician, pointing to her, 
** the current of life is at its lowest ebb I If it 
flows again, it must flow to-night." 

Vetranio made no answer ; he dropped down 
on the seat near him, and covered his face with 
his robe. 

The physician, beholding the senator's situa- 
tion, and reflecting on the strange hurriedly- 
uttered confession which had just been ad- 
dressed to him, began to doubt whether the 
scenes through which his patron had lately 
passed had not affected his brain. Philosopher 
though he was, the man of science had never 
observed the outward symptoms of the first 
working of good and pure influences in elevat- 
ing a degraded mind ; he had never watched 
the denoting signs of speech and action which 
mark the progress of mental revolution while 
the old nature is changing for the new ; such 
objects of contemplation existed not for him. 
He gently touched Vetranio on the shoulder. 
•*Ri^," said he, "and let us depart. Those are 
around her who can watch her best. Nothing 
remains for us but to wait and hope. With the 
earliest morning we will return." 

He delivered a few farewell directions to one 
of the women in attendance, and then, accom- 
panied by the senator, who, without speaking 
again, mechanically rose to follow him, quitted 
the room. 

After this, the silence was only interrupted 
by the sound of an occasional whisper, and of 



quick, Ught footsteps passing backwards and 
forwsjrds. Then the cooling, reviving draughts 
which had been prepared for the night were 
poored ready into the oupe ; aad the women 
approached Nnmerian, as if to addreee him, but 
he waved his hand impatiently when ho saw 
them; and then they too, in their turn, de- 
parted, to wait in aa adjoining apartment until 
they should be summoned again. 

Nothing changed in the manner of the father 
when he was left alone in the chamber of sick- 
ness, which the lapse of a few hours might 
convert into the chamber of death. He sat 
watching Antonina, and touching the outspread 
locks of her hair from time to time, as had 
been his wont. It was a fair, starry night ; the 
fresh air of the soft winter climate of the South 
blew gently over the earth, the great city was 
sinking fast into tranquillity, caHiAg voices were 
sometimes heard faintly from the principal 
streets, and the distant notes of martial music 
sounded cheerily from the Gothic camp as the 
sentinels were posted along the line of watch ; 
but soon these noises ceased, and the stillness 
of Rome was as the stillness round the couch 
of the wounded girL 

Day after day, and night after night, since 
the assassination in the temple, Numerian had 
kept the same place by iia daughter's side. 
Each hour as it passed found him still absorbed 
in his long vigil of hope ; his life seemed sus- 
pended in its onward course by the one influ- 
ence that now enthralled it. At the brief in- 
tervals when his bodily weariness overpowered 
him on his melancholy watch, it was observed 
by those around him that, even in his short 
dreaming slumbers, his face remained ever 
turned in the same direction, towards the head 
of the couch, as if drawn thither by some irre- 
sistible attraction, by some powerful ascend- 
ency, felt even amid the deepest repose of 
sensation, the heaviest fatigue of the over- 
laboured mind, and the worn, sinking heart. 
He held no communication, save by signs, with 
the friends about him; he seemed neither to 
hope, to doubt, nor to despair with them ; all 
his faculties were strung up to vibrate at one 
point only, and were dull and nnimpressible in 
every other direction. 

But twice had he been heard to speak more 
than the fewest, simplest words. The flrst 
time, when Antonina uttered the name of Gois- 
vintha, on the recovery of her senses after her 
wound, he answered eagerly by reiterated de- 
clarations that there was nothing henceforth to 
fear ; for he had seen the assassin dead under 
the Pagan's foot on leaving the temple. The 
second time, when mention was incautiously 
made before him of rumours circulated through 
Home of the burning of an unknown Pagan 
priest, hidden in the temple of Serapis, with 
vast treasures around him, the old man was 
seen to start and shudder, and heard to pray 
for the soul that was now waiting before the 
dread judgment-seat ; to murmur about a vain 
restoration and a discovery made too late; to 
mourn over horror that thickened round him, 
over hope fruitlessly awakened, and bereave- 
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ment more terrible than mortal had ever suf- 
fered before; to entreat that the child, the 
last left of all, might be spared — with many 
words more, which ran on themes like these, 
and which were counted bj all who listened to 
them bat as the wandering^ of a mind whose 
higher powers were fatally prostrated by feeble- 
ness and grief. 

One long hoar of the night had already passed 
away since parent and child had been left to- 
gether, and neither word nor movement had 
been andible in the melancholy room. But, as 
the second hour began, the girl's eyes unclosed 
again, and she moved painrolly on the couch. 
Accustomed to interpret the significance of her 
slightest actions, Numerian rose and brought 
her one of the reviving draughts that had been 
left ready for use. After she had drunk, when 
her eyes met ?her father's fixed on her in mute 
and mournful inquiry, her lips closed, and 
formed themselves into an expression which he 
remembered they had always assumed when, 
as a little child, she used silently to hold up 
her face to him to be kissed. The miserable 
contrast between what she was now and what 
she had been then, was beyond the passive 
endurance, the patient resignation of the spirit- 
broken old man ; the emp^ cup dropped from 
his hands, he knelt down by the side of the 
couch and groaned aloud. 

" father I father I " cried the weak, plain- 
tive voice above him, "I am dying I Let us 
remember that our time to be together here 
grows shorter and shorter, and let us pass it as 
happily as we can I " 

He raised his head, and looked up at her, 
vacant and wistful, forlorn already, as if the 
death-parting was over. 

" I have tried to live humbly and gratefully," 
she sighed faintly. *' I have longed to do more 
good on the earth than I have done I Yet you 
will forgive me now, father, as you have always 
forgiven me 1 You have been patient with me 
all my life ; more patient than I have ever de- 
served I But I had no mother to teach me to 
love you as I ought, to teach me what I know 
now, when my death is near, and time and 
opportunity are mine no longer I " 

"Hush I hush I" whispered the old man 
affrightedly ; "you will livel God is good, 
and knows that we have suffered enough. The 
curse of the last separation is not pronounced 
against us / Live, live I " 

"Father," said the girl tenderly, "we have 
that within us which not death itself can sepa- 
rate. In another world I shall still think of 
you when you think oi met I shall see you 
even when I am no more here, when you long 
to see fMl When you go out alone, and sit 
under the trees on the garden bank where I 
used to sit; when you look forth on the far 
plains and mountains that I used to look on ; 
when you read at night in the Bible that we 
have read in together, and remember Antonina 
as you lie down sorrowful to rest ; then I shall 
see you I then you will feel that I am looking 
on you ! You will be calm and consoled, even 
by the side of my grave ; for you will think. 



not of the body that is beneath, but of the 
spirit that is waiting for you, as I have often 
waited for yon here when you were away, and 
I knew that the approach of the evening would 
bring yon home again 1 '* 

" Hush ! you wfil live ! — you will live I " re- 
peated Numerian In the same low, vacant 
tones. The strength that still upheld him 
was in those few simple words ; they were 
the food of a hope that was bom in agony 
and cradled in despair. 

"Oh, if I might livel" said the girl softly, 
"if I might live but for a few days yet, how 
much I fiive to live fori" She endeavoured 
to bend her head towards her father as she 
spoke ; for the words were beginning to fall 
faintly and more faintly from her Dps— ex- 
haustion was mastering her once again. She 
dwelt for a moment now on the name of Her- 
manric, on the grave in the farm-house garden ; 
then reverted again to her father. The last 
feeble sounds she uttered were addressed to 
him ; and their burden was still of consola- 
tion and of love. 

Soon the old man, as he stooped over ber, 
saw her eyes close again — those innocent, gentle 
eyes which even yet preserved their old ex- 
pression while the face grew wan and pale 
around them— and darkness and ni^ht sank 
down over his soul while he looked. "She 
sleeps," he murmured in a voice of awe, as he 
resumed his watching position by the side of 
the couch. " They call death a sleep ; but on 
her face there is no death I " 

The night grew on. The women who were 
in attendance entered the room about mid- 
night, wondering that their assistance had not 
yet been required. They beheld the solemn, 
unruffled composure on the girl's wasted face ; 
the rapt attention of Numerian, as he ever 
preserved the same attitude by her side ; and 
went out again softly without uttering a 
word, even fii a whisper. There was some- 
thing dread and impressive in the very ap- 
pearance of this room, where Death, that 
destroys, was in mortal conflict with Yontb 
and Beauty, that adorn, while the eyes of one 
old man watched in loneliness the awful pro- 
gress of the strife. 

Morning came, and still there was no change. 
Once, when the lamp that lit the room was 
fading out as the dawn appeared, Numerian 
had risen and looked close on his daughter's 
face— he thought at that moment that her 
features moved ; but he saw that the flickering 
of the dying light on them had deceived him; 
the same stillness was over her. He placed 
his ear close to her lips for an instant, and 
then resumed his place, not stirring from it 
again . The slow current of his blood seemed to 
have come to a pause — he was waiting as a man 
waits with his head on the block ere the axe 
descends — as a mother waits to hear that the 
breath of life has entered her new-bom chUd. 

The sun rose bright in a cloudless sky. As 
the fresh, sharp air of the early dawn warmed 
under its spreading rays, the women entered 
the apartment again, and partly drew tftde 
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the curtain and shutter from the window. The 
beams of the new light fell fair and glorifying 
m the girl's face ; the faint, calm breeze ruffled 
the lighter locks of her hair. Once this would 
haye awakened her; bnt it did not disturb 
her now. 

Soon after the TOice of the child who so- 
journed with the women in the house was 
beard beneath, in the hall, through the half- 
opened door of the room. The little creature 
was slowly ascending the stairs, singing her 
{altering morning song to ^ hersell She was 
preceded on her approach 'by a tame dove, 
bought at the provision market outside the 
walb, but preserved for the child as a pet and 
plaything by its mother. The bird fluttered, 
cooing, into the room, perched upon the head 
of the couch, and began dressing its feathers 
there. The women had caught the infection 
: of the old man's enthralling suspense; and 
moved not to bid the child retire, or to take 
away the dove from its place — ^they watched 
like him. But the soft, lulling notes of the 
bird were powerless over the girl's ear, as the 
%ht sunbeam over her face — still she never 
woke. 

The child entered, and pausing in her song, 
climbed on to the side of the couch. She held 
ont one little hand for the dove to perch upon, 
placed the other lightly on Antonina's shoulder, 
and pressed her fresh, rosy lips to the girl's 
faded cheek. **I and my bird have come to 
make Antonina well this morning," she said 
gravely. 

The still, heavily -closed eyelids moved I — 
they quivered, opened, closed, then opened 
again. The eyes had a faint, dreaming, un- 
conscious look; but Antonina lived I Anto- 
nina waa awakened at last to another day on 
earth I 

Her father's rigid, straining gaze still re- 
mained fixed upon her as at first, but on his 
countenance there was a blank, an absence 
of all appearance of sensation and life. The 
women, as they looked on Antonina and looked 
on him, began to weep ; the chUd resumed very 
softly its morning song, now addressing it to 
the wounded girl and now to the dove. 

At this moment Vetranio and the physician 
appeared on the scene. The latter advanced 
to the couch, removed the child from it, and 
szamined Antonina intently. At length, partly 
addressing Numerian, partly speaking to him- 
self, be fi^d : <* She has slept long, deeply, 
ivithout moving, almost without breathing — 
a sleep like death to all who looked on it." 

The old man spoke not in reply, but the 
KTOinen answered eagerly in the affinnative. 

"She is saved," pursued the physiolui, lei- 
surely quitting the side of the couch and 
smiling on Vetranio; "be careful of her for 
days and days to come." 

" Saved I saved I " echoed the child joyfully, 
letting the dove free in the room, and running 
to Numerian to climb on his knees. The father 
(lanced down when the clear young voice 
lonnded in his ear. The springs of joy, so 
long dried up in his heart, welled forth again 



as he saw the little hands raised towards 
him entreatingly ; his grey head drooped — ^ho 
wept. 

At a sign from the physician the child was 
led from the room. The silence of deep and 
solemn emotion was preserved by all who re- 
mained ; nothing was heard but the suppressed 
sobs of the old man, and the faint, retiring 
notes of the infant voice still singing its 
morning song. And now one word, joyfully 
reitera^ again and again, made all the burden 
of the music — 

"SavbdI Saved I* 



THE CONCLUSION 

"UBI THBSAUBUS IBI COB " 

Shobtly after the opening of the provision 
markets outside the gates of Rome, the Goths 
broke up their camp l^f ore the city and retired 
to winter quarters in Tuscany. The negotia- 
tions which ensued between Alaric and the 
Court and Government at Bavenna, were con- 
ducted with cunning moderation by the con- 
queror, and with infatuated audacity by the 
conquered, and ultimately terminated in a re- 
sumption of hostilities. Rome was besieged 
a second and a third time by *' the barbarians." 
On the lattei^ occasion the city was sacked, its 
palaces were burnt, its treasures were seized ; 
the monuments of the Christian religion were 
alone respected. 

But it is no longer with the Gtotha that our 
narrative is concerned; the connection with 
them which it has hitherto maintained closes 
with the end of the first siege of Rome. We 
can claim the reader's attention for histori- 
cal events no more — the march of our little 
pageant, arrayed for his pleasure, is over. If, 
however, he has felt, and still retains, some in- 
terest in Antonina, he will not refuse to follow 
us, and look on her again ere we part. 

More than a month had passed since the 
besieging army had retired to their winter 
quarters, when several of the citizens of Rome 
assembled themselves on the plains beyond the 
walls, to enjoy one of those rustic festivals of 
ancient times, which are still celebrated, under 
different usages, but with the same spirit, by 
the Italians of modem days. 

The place was a level plot of ground beyond 
the Pincian Gate, backed by a thick grove of 
pine-trees, and looking towards the horth over 
the smooth extent of the country round Rome. 
The persons congregated were mostly of the 
lower class. Their amusements were dancing, 
music, games of strength and games of chance ; 
and, above all, to people who had lately suf- 
fered the extremities of famine, abundant 
eating and drinking^ long, serious, ecstatic 
enjoyment of the powers of mastication and 
the faculties of taste. 

Among the assembly were some individuals 
whose dress and manner raised them, out- 
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wardlj at least, above the general mast. Hiese 
persons walked backwards and torwaids to- 
gether on different parts of the ground as 
obsenrers, not as partakers in the sports. One 
of their number, howeyer, in whatever direc- 
tion he turned, i»reserved an isolated position. 
He held an open letter in his band, which he 
looked at from time to time, and appeared to 
be wholly absorbed in his own thoughts. This 
jh&n we may advantageously particularise on 
his own account, as well as on account of the 
peculiarity of his accidental situation ; for he 
was the favoured minister of Vetranio's former 
pleasures — **the industrious Carrio.** 

The freedman (who was last introduced to 
the reader in Ghapter XIY., as exhibiting to 
Vetranio the store of offal which he had col- 
lected during the famine for the consumption 
of the palace) had contrived of late greatly to 
increase his master's confidence in him. On 
the organisation of the Banquet of Famine, 
he had discreetly refrained from testifying 
the smallest desire to save himself from the 
catastrophe in which the senator and his 
friends had determined to involve themselves. 
Securing himself in a place of safety, he 
awaited the end of the orgie; and when he 
found that its unexpected termination left his 
master still living to employ him, appeared 
again as a faithful servant, ready to resume 
his customary occupation with undiminished 
seal 

After the dispersion of hki household during 
the famine, and amid the general confusion 
of the social system in Rome, on the raising 
of the blockade, Vetranio found no one near 
him that he could trust but Carrio — and he 
trusted him. Nor was the confidence mis- 
placed : the man was selfish and sordid enough ; 
but these very qualities ensured his fidelity 
to his master as long as that master retained 
the power to punish and the capacity to 
reward. 

The letter which Oarrio held in his hand was 
addressed to him at a villa — ^from which he 
had just returned — belonging to Vetranio, on 
the shores of the Bay of Naples, and was 
written by the senator from Rome. The 
introductory portions of this communication 
seemed to interest the freedman but little : 
they contained praises of his diligence in 
preparing the country-house for the imme- 
diate habitation of its owner, and expressed 
his master's anxiety to quit Rome as speedily 
as possible, for the sake of living in perfect 
tranquillity, and breathiag the reviving air of 
the sea, as the physicians had counselled. It 
was the latter part of the letter that Oarrio 
perused and re-perused, and then meditated 
over with unwonted attention and labour of 
mind. It ran thus: — 

"I have now to repose in you a trust, 
which you will execute with perfect fidelity as 
you value my favour or respect the wealth 
from which you may obtain your reward. 
When you left Rome yon left the daughter 
of Numeriaii lying in danger of death: she 



ha« since revived. Questions that I have 
addressed to her during her recovery hav« 
informed me of much in her history that ] 
knew not before; and have induced me t< 
purchase, for reasons of my own, a farm-hou8< 
and its lands, beyond the suburbs. (The ex 
tent of the place and its situation are writtei 
<m the vellum that is within this.) The hus 
bandman who cultivated the property hai 
survived the famine, and will continue t< 
cultivate it for me. But it is my desire thai 
the garden, and all that it contains, shall 
remain entirely at the disposal of Numeriai 
and his daughter, who may often repair to itj 
and who must henceforth be regarded there al 
occupying my place and having my authority 
You will divide your time between overlooking 
the few slaves whom I leave at the palace ii 
my absence, and the husbandman and hs 
labourers whom I have installed at the farmj 
and you will answer to me for. the due per 
formance of your own duties and the dutiei 
of those under you— being assured that b] 
well filling this office you will serve yom 
own interests in these, and in all things be^ 
sides." 

The letter concluded by directing the freed- 
man to return to Rome on a certain day, an4 
to go to the fann-house at an appointed hoar, 
there to meet his master, who had further 
directions to give him, and who would visit 
the newly acquired property before he pror 
ceeded on his journey to Naples. 

Nothing could exceed the perplexity of 
Oarrio as he read the passage in his patron's 
letter which we have quoted above. Remem-* 
bering the incidents attending Vetranio's early 
connection with Antonina and her Either, the 
mere circumstance of a farm having been 
purchased to flatter what was doubtless somd 
accidental caprice on the part of the girl, 
would have little perplexed him. But that 
this act should be followed by the senator's 
immediate separation of himself from the 
society of Numerian's daughter ; that she was 
to gain nothing after all from these hmdi 
which had evidently been bought at her in- 
stigation, but the authority over a little str^ 
of garden ; and yet, the inviolability of this 
valueless privilege should be insisted on in 
such serious terms, and with such an imperstiTe 
tone of command as the senator had neva 
been known to use before — these were incon- 
sistencies which all Oarrio's ingenuity failed 
to reconcile. The man had been bom and 
reared in vice; vice had fed him, dothed 
him, freed him, given him character, repu- 
tation, power in his own small way — he lived 
in it as in the atmosphere that he breathed; 
to show him an action referable only to a 
principle of pure integrity, was to set him a 
problem which it was hopcdess to solve. And 
yet it is impossible, in one point of view, to 
pronounce him utteriy worthless. Ignorant of 
aU distinctions between good and bad, he 
thought wrong from sheer inability to see right. 

However his instructions might perplex him, 
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e followed them now — and continaed In after 
ijB to follow them — to the letter. If to ferve 
fte'i own interests be an art, of that art Carrio 
eserred to be head professor. He arrived at 
ke farm-honse, not only panctnally, but before 
le appointed time; and caUing the honest 
Dslmidman and the labourers about him, ez- 
lained to them every particular of the autho- 
ly that his patron had vested in him, with a 
Dwing and peremptory solemnity of speech 
tiich equally puzzled and impressed his simple 
ttdience. He found Numerian and Antonina 
i the garden wiaen he entered it. The girl 
ad been carried there daily in a litter since 
ler recovery, and her father had followed, 
fhey were never separated now ; the old man, 
rfaen his first absorbing anxiety for her was 
lalmed, remembered again more distinctly 
he terrible disclosure in the temple, and the 
«t more terrible catastrophe that followed 
I;, and he sought constant refuge from the 
lorror of the recollection in the presence of 
ds child. 
The freedman, during his interview with the 
father and daughter, observed, for once, an in- 
voluntary and unfeigned respect ; but he spoke 
briefly, and left them together again almost 
immediately. Humble and helpless as they 
irere, they awed him ; they looked, thought, 
ind spoke like beings of another nature than 
Bis; they were connected, he knew not how, 
^ith the mystery of the grave in the garden. 
He would have been self-possessed in the pre- 
tence of the Emperor himself, but he was uneasy 
in theira So he retired to the more congenial 
icene of the public festival which was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the farm-house, 
lo await the hour of his patron's arrival, and 
to perplex himself afresh by a re-perusal of 
STetranio's letter. 

\ The time was now near at hand when it was 
accessary for the freedman to return to his 
appointed post. He carefully rolled up his 
ftote of instructions, stood for a few minutes 
Vacantly regarding the amusements which had 
bitherto engaged so little of his attention, 
ind then, turning, he proceeded through the 
pine-grove on his way back. We will follow 

On leaving the grove, a footpath conducted 
aver some fields to the farm-house. Arrived 
tiere, Carrio hesitated for a moment ; then 
moved slowly onward to await his master's 
ipproach in the lane that led to the high- 
road. At this point we will part company 
mth him, to enter the garden by the wicket- 
fate. 

The trees, the flower-beds, and the patches of 
grass, all remained in their former positions — 

Sothing had been added or taken away since 
tie melancholy days 'that were past ; but a 
Change was visible in Hermanric's grave. The 
^rf above it had been renewed, and a border of 

Pall evergreen shrubs was planted over the 
ck which Goisvintha's footsteps had traced. 
A white marble cross was raised at one end of 
the mound; the short Latin inscription on it 
signified—" Pbat fob the Dead." 



The sunlight was shining calmly over tha 
grave, and over Kumarian and Antonina as 
they sat by it. Sometimes when the mirth 
grew louder at the rustic festival, it reached 
them in &int, subdued notes ; sometimes they 
heard the voices of the labourers in the neigh- 
bouring fields talking to each other at their 
work ; but, besides these, no other sounds were 
loud enough to be distinguished. There was 
still an expression of the melancholy and 
feebleness that grief and suffering leave be- 
hind them on the countenances of the father 
and daughter; but resignation and peace ap- 
peared there as well — resignation that was 
perfected by the hard teaching of woe, and 
peace that was purer for being imparted from 
the one to the other, like the strong and death- 
less love from which it grew. * 

There was something now in the look and 
attitude of the girl, as she sat thinking of the 
young warrior who had died in her defence 
and for her love, and training the shrubs to 
grow closer round the grave, which, changed 
though she was, recalled in a different form 
the old poetry and tranquillity of her existence 
when we first saw her singing to the music 
of her lute in the garden on the Pincian Hill. 
No thoughts of horror and despair were sug- 
gested to her as she now looked on the farm- 
house scene. Hers was not the grief which 
shrinks selfishly from all that revives the re- 
membrance of the dead : to Jier, their infiu- 
ence over the memory was a grateful and a 
guardian infiuence that gave a better purpose 
to the holiest life, and a nobler nature to the 
purest thoughts. 

Thus they were sitting by the grave, sad 
yet content ; footsore already on the pilgrimage 
of life, yet patient to journey farther if they 
might — when an unusual tumult, a noise of 
rolling wheels, mingled with a confused sound 
'of voices, was heard in the lane behind them. 
They looked round, and saw that Vetranio was 
approaching them alone through the wicket- 
gate. 

He came forward slowly ; the stealthy poison 
instilled by the Banquet of Famine palpably 
displayed its presence within him as the 
clear sunlight fell on his pale, wasted face. 
He smiled kindly as he addressed Antonina; 
but the bodily pain and mental agitation 
which that smile was intended to conceal, 
betrayed themselves in his troubled voice as 
he spoke. 

*• This is our last meeting for years — ^it may 
be our last meeting for life," he said ; " I linger 
at the outset of my Journey, but to behold you 
as guardian of the one spot of ground that is 
most precious to you on earth — as mistress, 
indeed, of the little that I give you here I " 
He paused a moment and pointed to the grave, 
then continued: "All the atonement that I 
owe to you, you can never know — / can never 
tell I — ^think only that I bear away with me a 
companion in the solitude to which I go in the 
remembrance of you. Be calm, good, happy 
still, for my sake, and while you forgive the 
senator of former da^i.|p^^^t^g§ Jriend 
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who now parts from yon in some sickness and 
sorrow, but also in maoh patience and hope I — 
Farewell!" 

His hand trembled as he held it out ; a flush 
overspread the eirl's cheek while she murmured 
a few inarticmate words of gratitude, and, 
bending over it, pressed it to her lips. Vet- 
ranio's heart beat quick; the action revived 
an emotion that he dared not cherish ; but he 
looked at the wan, downcast face before him, 
at the grave that rose mournful by his side, 
and quelled it again. Yet an instant he lin- 
gered to exchange a farewell with the old man, 
then turned quickly, passed through the gate, 
and they saw him no more. 

Antonina's tears fell fast on the grass be- 
neath as she resumed her place. When she 
raised her head again, and saw that her father 
was looking at her, she nestled close to him 
and laid one of her arms round his neck : the 
other gradually dropped to her side, until her 



hand reached the topmost leaves of the shrabfl 
that grew round the gprave. 



Shall we longer delay In the faxm-honse 
garden? Nol For us, as for Vetranio, it is 
now time to depart ! While peace still watches 
round the walls of Home ; while the hearts of 
the father and daughter still repose together 
in security, after the trials that have wrung: 
them, let us quit the scene 1 Here, at last, the 
narrative that we have followed over a dark 
and stormy track reposes on a tranquil field ; 
and here let us cease to pursue it ! 

So the traveller who traces the course of a 
river wanders through the day among the 
rocks and precipices that lead onward from 
its troubled source ; and, when the evening is 
at hand, pauses and rests where the banks are 
grassy and the stream is smooth. 
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